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Overview 



More than 2 million people arc incarcerated in the United States, and around 700,000 arc released from 
prison each year - . Those who are released face daunting obstacles as they seek to reenter their - communi- 
ties, and rates of recidivism are high. Many experts believe that stable employment is critical to a 
successful transition from prison to the community. 

The Joyce Foundation’s Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration (TJRD), also funded by the JEHT 
Foundation and the U.S. Department of Labor, is testing employment programs for former prisoners in 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, using a rigorous random assignment design. MDRC is 
leading the evaluation, along with the Urban Institute and the University of Michigan. The project 
focuses on transitional jobs (TJ) programs that provide temporary subsidized jobs, support services, and 
job placement help. Transitional jobs are seen as a promising model for former prisoners and for other 
disadvantaged groups. 

In 2007-2008, more than 1,800 men who had recently been released from prison were assigned, at 
random, to a transitional jobs program or to a program providing basic job search (JS) assistance but no 
subsidized jobs. Both groups are being followed using state data on employment and recidivism. Random 
assignment ensures that if significant differences emerge between the two groups, those differences can be 
attributed with confidence to the different types of employment services each group received. 

This is the first major report in the TJRD project. It describes how the demonstration was implemented 
and assesses how the transitional jobs programs affected employment and recidivism during the first year 
after people entered the project, a period when the recession caused unemployment rates to rise substan- 
tially in all foui - cities. Key findings include: 

• The TJRD project generally operated as intended. The TJ programs developed work slots 
and placed a very high percentage of participants into transitional jobs. About 85 percent of the 
men who were assigned to the TJ programs worked in a transitional job, reflecting a strong mo- 
tivation to work. On average, participants worked in the TJs for about four months. 

• The TJ group was much more likely to work than the JS group early on, but the differ- 
ence between groups faded as men left the transitional jobs; overall, the TJ group was no 
more likely to work in an unsubsidized job than the JS group. The programs provided tem- 
porary jobs to many who would not otherwise have worked, but at the end of the first year, only 
about one-third of the TJ group — about the same proportion as in the JS group — was em- 
ployed in the formal labor market. 

• Overall, the TJ programs had no consistent impacts on recidivism during the first year of 
follow-up. About one-third of each group was arrested and a similar number returned to prison. 
Most of the prison admissions were for violations of parole rules, not new crimes. In one site, the 
transitional jobs group was less likely to be reincarcerated for a parole violation. 

These results point to the need to develop and test enhancements to the transitional jobs model and other 
strategies to improve outcomes for former prisoners who reenter society. They also raise questions about 
the assumed connection between employment and recidivism, since there were no decreases in arrests 
even during the period when the TJ group was much more likely to be employed. This is not the final 
word on the TJRD project; both groups will be followed up for another year, with two-year results 
available in 2011. 
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Preface 



Transitional jobs provide temporary, paid work for individuals who have great difficulty getting and holding 
employment, in order to prepare them to find jobs in the regular labor market. Among those individuals are 
former prisoners, who, as they reenter society, must persuade employers to hire them despite their criminal 
record and lack of recent work experience. But many of these individuals arc veiy eager to work. The 
straightforward theoiy behind transitional jobs is that people are best able to learn to work by working, and 
program staff are best able to identify and address potential problems on the job by observing people working. 
In addition, by providing an alternative to street life and criminal activity in the foim of an immediate source 
of legitimate income and the daily structure provided by a steady job during the critical period following re- 
lease from prison, former prisoners might be less likely to commit crimes or violate the terns of parole. 

In 2006, The Joyce Foundation initiated the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration (TJRD) to test these 
theories. Participants — former prisoners in four midwestem cities who had been released within the past 90 
days — were assigned, at random, to a program that offered temporary jobs, support services, and perma- 
nent job placement assistance or to a program providing basic job search assistance but no transitional jobs. 
Early results show mixed evidence: The transitional jobs programs dramatically increased employment and 
earnings, as they provided work opportunities for many who would not otherwise have found jobs. But for- 
mer prisoners who had access to transitional jobs were no more likely to find work in the regular - labor mar- 
ket and were no less likely to return to prison than those who were offered basic job search assistance with- 
out transitional jobs. 

On the one hand, neither the TJRD results to date nor the results of earlier evaluations indicate that transi- 
tional jobs, at least as currently designed and operated, help people get or hold permanent jobs. On the other 
hand, there were very high rates of employment in the transitional jobs, which suggests that many former 
prisoners need income support and are willing to work for it. Moreover, these employment results were ob- 
tained during the worst recession in 75 years. 

New employment initiatives, like the $45 million that the U.S. Department of Labor has allocated for sup- 
porting and studying transitional jobs, might take steps to develop stronger models, with an extra focus on 
improving long-term employability. Future programs, for instance, could be targeted more carefully to 
people who are unlikely to find work in the regular labor market and to those who have already tried job 
search services with no success. Or employment retention bonuses, which were offered in two sites in this 
study with potentially promising results, could be tested further as a way to help difficult populations remain 
employed. Programs must also focus more intently on improving the crucial transition to unsubsidized work. 

This is the first major report in the TJRD project, and another year - of data collection remains. As a starting 
point, the study offers some direction about testing enhanced models of transitional jobs programs for a dif- 
ficult population. Thus, these early results, while disappointing in some respects, can create a strong founda- 
tion for future research on strategies to improve outcomes for former prisoners and other vulnerable groups. 

Gordon Berlin 
President 
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Executive Summary 



More than two million people are incarcerated in prisons or jails in the United States, 
and about 700,000 people are released from state and federal prisons each year. Men and 
women who are released from incarceration often face daunting obstacles as they seek to 
reenter their communities; many end up returning to prison. 

The prisoner reentry issue has attracted growing attention in recent years, as states seek 
ways to reduce recidivism as a means to control surging corrections costs and improve public 
safety. Many experts believe that stable work is critical to a successful transition from prison to 
the community, and most reentry initiatives include services to help former prisoners find 
employment. Yet, little is known about what strategies are effective in helping former prisoners 
find and hold jobs. 

The Joyce Foundation’s Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration (TJRD) is designed 
to help fill this gap in knowledge. Also funded by the JEHT Foundation and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1 the TJRD project is testing employment programs for former prisoners in four 
midwestem cities using a rigorous random assignment design, 2 generally considered to be the 
most reliable method for assessing the impact of social programs. The project focuses in 
particular on transitional jobs programs that provide temporary, subsidized jobs; support 
services; and job placement assistance. Transitional jobs are widely seen as a promising 
employment model, both for former prisoners and for other disadvantaged groups. 

This is the first major report in the TJRD project. It describes how the demonstration 
was implemented, assesses how the transitional jobs programs affected employment and 
recidivism during the first year after individuals entered the project, presents information on 
program costs, and presents qualitative findings for a small group of program participants. The 
report was prepared by MDRC, which is leading the evaluation, along with the Urban Institute 
and the National Poverty Center at the University of Michigan. 

As discussed further below: 

• The transitional jobs programs dramatically increased employment ear- 
ly in the follow-up period, as the programs provided work opportunities for 
many who would not otherwise have found jobs. However, these gains were 
driven entirely by the temporary, subsidized program jobs. 



'The JEHT Foundation ceased operating in January 2009. 

2 The TJRD project began in 2006, with random assignment beginning in 2007. The study will end in 2011. 
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• Over the full one-year follow-up period, across all four sites, former 
prisoners who had access to transitional jobs were no more likely to find 
unsubsidized jobs, and no less likely to return to prison, than those who 
were offered basic job search assistance without transitional jobs. 

The follow-up period for this project coincided in part with the onset of the national re- 
cession, although the recession’s effects on the results are uncertain. These early results are not 
the final word on the TJRD project; the research team will continue collecting data for another 
year. 



Background 

After remaining relatively stable for decades, the per capita rate of incarceration in the 
United States started rising dramatically in the late 1970s. Between 1975 and 2004, the number 
of people incarcerated in state and federal prisons per 100,000 U.S. residents rose from 1 1 1 to 
4847 Corrections costs also surged during this period, and now approach $70 billion per year, 
with most of that total borne by state and local governments. 4 

Prisoners returning to the community often have difficulty finding housing and recon- 
necting with their families and other social supports. Finding steady work can be particularly 
daunting, since former prisoners often have low levels of education and skills and no recent 
work experience, and because many employers are reluctant to hire people with criminal 
records. Moreover, returning prisoners are heavily concentrated in a small number of struggling 
urban neighborhoods that lack resources to assist in the reentry process. The most recent 
national statistics show that two-thirds of released prisoners are arrested and about half return to 
prison within three years. 5 

Many states have developed multifaceted prisoner reentry initiatives in recent years. At 
the federal level, the Serious and Violent Offender Reentry Initiative, the Prisoner Reentry 
Initiative, and, most recently, the Second Chance Act of 2008 have supported those efforts. 
Many experts believe that stable employment is critical to a successful transition from prison to 
the community, and most reentry initiatives include a strong focus on employment services. 
And yet, the data on the relationship between crime and employment are mixed, and there is 
little evidence about what kinds of program strategies are effective at increasing employment 
for former prisoners. 



Raphael and Stoll (2007). 

4 Bureau of Justice Statistics (2008). 
5 Langan and Levin (2002). 
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The Joyce Foundation initiated the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration in 2006 to 
learn whether one promising employment strategy — transitional jobs — is effective at 
increasing employment and reducing recidivism among former prisoners. Transitional jobs 
programs provide temporary paid jobs, support services, and job placement help to hard-to- 
employ individuals. One of a number of different subsidized employment approaches that have 
been implemented or tested in recent decades, the transitional jobs model is based on the 
assumption that some people have difficulty finding and holding jobs because they do not 
understand how to function in a work environment, and that people are best able to learn to 
work by working. The model also assumes that program staff are best able to identify and 
address workplace problems — tardiness, difficulty taking direction, and so on — by observ- 
ing participants on the job, and that employers will be more likely to hire someone who has a 
track record of successful employment. 

Finally, in a reentry context, transitional jobs provide a source of legitimate employ- 
ment during the critical period following release from prison, based on the assumption that 
former prisoners who have steady jobs, income to meet their basic needs, and the daily structure 
of work will be less likely to commit crimes or violate the terms of parole supervision. 

Two major random assignment studies have tested transitional jobs programs in recent 
years. An evaluation of the New York City-based Center for Employment Opportunities (CEO), 
which targets former prisoners, found that the program generated a large but short-lived 
increase in employment, driven entirely by the transitional jobs; there were no impacts on 
unsubsidized employment. Nevertheless, CEO significantly decreased recidivism — particular- 
ly for participants who came to the program shortly after release — and these effects lasted for 
at least three years. Another study, an evaluation of the Transitional Work Corporation, tested a 
transitional jobs program for long-term welfare recipients in Philadelphia. Like CEO, that 
program also generated short-lived employment gains that were mostly driven by transitional 
jobs; it also led to reductions in the number of participants receiving welfare payments and the 
actual dollar amounts of those payments. 



The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 

The TJRD project was designed from the start as a rigorous evaluation. Like the CEO 
evaluation, it aims to learn whether transitional jobs programs are more effective than simpler, 
less costly programs that provide basic job search and referral services but no subsidized 
employment. To accomplish this goal, The Joyce Foundation used a competitive process to 
select and fund employment programs for former prisoners in four cities within its midwestem 
grantmaking area: Chicago, Illinois; Detroit, Michigan; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and St. Paul, 
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Minnesota . 6 In Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, two different organizations were identified in 
each city, one to run a transitional jobs program and the second to run a job search program; in 
Chicago, the same organization provided both types of services. The transitional jobs programs 
were selected based on their experience with the model and the target population, their ability 
to raise public or private funds to support the program, their linkages with state or local 
corrections agencies, and other factors. Table ES.l lists the transitional jobs and job search 
organizations in each city. 



The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table ES.l 



Transitional Jobs and Job Search Organizations in the Demonstration Sites 



Site 


Transitional Jobs Program 


Job Search Assistance Program 


Chicago 


Safer Foundation 

(through Pivotal Staffing Services) 


Safer Foundation 


Detroit 


Goodwill Industries of 
Greater Detroit 


JVS and Detroit Hispanic Development 
Corporation 


Milwaukee 


New Hope Project 


Project RETURN 


St. Paul 


Goodwill/Easter Seals Minnesota 


Amherst H. Wilder Foundation 



SOURCE: MDRC field research. 



The transitional jobs programs all shared some basic features, though they were struc- 
tured somewhat differently. The Detroit and St. Paul programs were operated by Goodwill 
Industries affiliates, and participants worked in jobs in existing Goodwill enterprises such as 
retail stores or a light manufacturing plant. In Chicago, transitional jobs workers were employed 
by a staffing agency established by the Safer Foundation. The staffing agency contracted with a 
waste management firm that in turn had contracts with the City of Chicago to operate garbage 
recycling plants; almost all program participants worked in those facilities. The New Hope 
program in Milwaukee used a scattered site model: participants were placed in positions with 
local nonprofit organizations or small businesses but remained employed by New Hope, which 

initially a fifth site was selected, but research there was discontinued in 2007. 
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paid their wages. All of the transitional jobs programs offered an array of support services and 
helped participants find permanent jobs. 

The Milwaukee and St. Paul programs also offered bonus payments to participants who 
found and held unsubsidized jobs. These payments were designed to give participants a stronger 
incentive to stay employed — even in a low-paying job — and to stay in touch with program 
staff. Some studies have found that similar kinds of earnings supplements have led to increases 
in employment. 7 

The demonstration targeted men over 18 years of age who had been released from state 
prison within the past 90 days. 8 Starting in early 2007, men who met those criteria and volun- 
teered for the study were assigned, at random, to one of two groups: 

• the transitional jobs group, whose members were referred to the TJRD 
transitional jobs program in their city and were offered a transitional job, 
support services, and job search and job placement help 

• the job search group, whose members were referred to the job search pro- 
gram in their city, where they could get help finding employment but were 
not offered a transitional job 

Just over 1,800 men entered the study before enrollment ended in September 2008. 

The research team has collected several kinds of data for all members of the research 
sample. Each sample member completed a brief form just before random assignment to provide 
information on his demographic characteristics, prior work history, and educational attainment. 
The transitional jobs and job search programs provided information on sample members’ 
participation in program activities, and state agencies in all four states provided administrative 
records to measure sample members’ employment and criminal justice involvement. The 
employment data show each sample member’s quarterly earnings in jobs covered by unem- 
ployment insurance (UI), while the criminal justice records show arrests, convictions, and state 
prison stays, both before and after people entered the study. 

Because men were assigned to one group or the other through a random process, any 
significant differences in employment or recidivism that emerge between the groups during the 

7 See, for example, Beilin (2000). Most of the positive results for earnings supplements have been for 
low-income single mothers. One study that did not use random assignment found promising results for 
“youth who have been or who are at risk of being under juvenile or criminal justice supervision” (Jenks, 
MacGilliveray, and Needels, 2006). 

8 While the number of female prisoners is growing, a large majority of prison inmates are male. The 
project targeted men for research reasons. If the study had been open to both men and women, the number of 
female sample members would likely have been too small to analyze separately. 
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follow-up period can be attributed to the different types of employment services they received. 
These differences are referred to as impacts or effects of the programs. 

The project assessed program impacts for the full sample of about 1,800 men, for each 
site, and for subsets of the sample defined by criminal history, age, and prior employment. It 
also examined whether impacts varied for sample members who entered the project after the 
recession led to a spike in unemployment in all four cities. 

In addition to assessing program impacts, the research team studied the implementation 
and costs of the transitional jobs and job search programs. Finally, 33 men in the transitional 
jobs group participated in a series of in-depth interviews to shed light on their post-prison 
experiences. 



The Participants 

Most of the sample members are African-American men in their thirties. Only about 
one-fourth had graduated from high school, but about half had earned a General Educational 
Development (GED) certificate. Most had worked in the past, but only about half had worked 
six consecutive months for a single employer. 

The sample members had extensive histories with the criminal justice system, with an 
average of nine prior arrests and a total of six years in state prison. Almost all were under parole 
supervision when they entered the study. 

The characteristics of the sample members are generally similar from site to site, though 
the St. Paul sample stands out in some respects because the programs in that site targeted much 
of their recruitment to residents in halfway houses. Men living in those facilities after release 
from prison were often classified as “high risk” and were under a particularly intensive form of 
parole supervision. As discussed below, this situation has implications for the number of people 
who were later returned to prison for violating parole conditions. 



Program Implementation 

• The TJRD project generally operated as intended; the transitional jobs 
programs were able to develop work slots and place a very high percen- 
tage of sample members into transitional jobs. 

The transitional jobs programs worked hard to place men into subsidized jobs quickly 
after they were randomly assigned; in three of the four sites, participants were usually at work 
within a few days. Thus, despite the instability in participants' lives, about 85 percent of the 
men assigned to the transitional jobs group actually worked in a transitional job. On average, 
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those who were placed in transitional jobs worked for 53 days over a period of about four 
months. Data gathered from other transitional jobs programs in the participating cities suggest 
that very few men in the job search group worked in transitional jobs. 

With few exceptions, the transitional jobs were low-skill positions that were not de- 
signed to train participants in particular occupations. Rather, the jobs aimed to teach the “soft 
skills” that many employers value — such as showing up to work on time, cooperating with co- 
workers, and taking direction from supervisors. In the in-depth interviews, some participants 
expressed disappointment about the menial nature of the work on transitional job worksites. 

The study found that the transitional jobs programs cost about $4,000 per participant, on 
average. Nearly half of this amount went directly to participants in wages and other supports. 

• The transitional jobs programs initially focused on recruiting partici- 
pants and operating the subsidized jobs; activities designed to move par- 
ticipants into regular jobs took longer to develop. 

All of the sites had established linkages with local corrections agencies before the 
project began. Nevertheless, during the initial months of the project, most of the sites spent 
considerable time and energy working with their criminal justice partners to develop and refine 
referral and enrollment procedures for the demonstration; in some sites, these procedures were 
revised several times. 

Similarly, while all of the programs already operated transitional jobs programs, most 
found that changes were needed to accommodate the TJRD population. For example, in St. Paul 
and Milwaukee, the programs needed to develop new worksites to accommodate sex offenders, 
who are not permitted to work near vulnerable populations. 

The sites were generally able to overcome these early challenges, but such issues di- 
verted attention away from the task of establishing strong job development and job placement 
activities for TJRD participants. The organizations running the transitional jobs programs 
already had experience with these activities, but in some cases, their existing staff had not 
worked extensively with former prisoners, a population that presents special challenges. 
Although job placement services improved over time in most of the transitional jobs programs, 
the research team concluded that these services were generally of average quality. 

In three of the sites, the staff working with the job search group had as much, or more, 
experience providing job placement services to former prisoners as the staff working in the 
transitional jobs programs. The job search programs used a variety of approaches but, at a 
minimum, they all helped participants develop a resume and learn job-seeking skills. Thus, as 
expected, the transitional jobs themselves were the key element of the “treatment difference” 
between the groups. 
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Program Impacts 

• The transitional jobs group was much more likely to work than the job 
search group early on, as the programs provided temporary jobs to 
many men who would not otherwise have worked. The difference be- 
tween the two groups faded as men left the transitional jobs, however, 
and the transitional jobs group was no more likely to work in an unsub- 
sidized job than the job search group. 

The top panel of Figure ES. 1 shows the percentage of people employed in each quarter 
of the one-year follow-up period. 9 The dark line shows the employment rate for the transitional 
jobs group and the lighter line shows the employment rate for the job search group. In this 
figure, a sample member is considered to be employed if he worked either in a TJRD transition- 
al job or in any other job covered by unemployment insurance in a particular quarter. The 
asterisks at the bottom of the figure indicate quarters in which the difference between groups is 
statistically significant, meaning that it probably did not occur by chance; that is, it was very 
likely driven by the differences between the transitional jobs and job search programs. 

In the first two quarters of the follow-up period, the transitional jobs group was much 
more likely to be employed. For example, in Quarter 2, the employment rate was 75 percent for 
the transitional jobs group and 42 percent for the job search group, a difference of 33 percentage 
points, which is statistically significant. However, the difference between groups narrowed 
quickly as people left the transitional jobs and, by the end of the year, the two groups were 
almost equally likely to be employed. 

The bottom panel of Figure ES. 1 shows the percentage of each group working in an un- 
subsidized job in each quarter. Unsubsidized jobs are defined as jobs that are covered by 
unemployment insurance but are not TJRD transitional jobs. This figure shows that, for the first 
three quarters of the follow-up period, the job search group was significantly more likely to be 
working in an unsubsidized job. This pattern suggests that some people in the transitional jobs 
group could have found a regular job fairly quickly if they had not been given a transitional job. 
It also means that the impact on overall employment shown in the top panel was driven entirely 
by the transitional jobs. It was sometimes difficult for the programs to determine which poten- 
tial participants “needed” a transitional job. It appears that some people may have volunteered 
for the study in the hope of getting an immediate paid job but, once they were assigned to the 
job search group, found a job on their own or with help from the job search programs. 



9 A small percentage of sample members were employed in the quarter before they were randomly as- 
signed. This could have occurred, for example, if an individual was released from prison in February, found a 
job right away, but lost it in March, and was randomly assigned in April. 
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Percentage Employed Percentage Employed 



The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Figure ES.l 

Quarterly Impacts on Total and Unsubsidized Employment 



Total Employment 




Pre-RA ^ /| ^ 

Quarter after Random Assignment (RA) 



Unsubsidized Employment 




Pre-RA j 2 2 zj. 

Quarter after Random Assignment (RA) 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll data from each site and unemployment insurance (UI) wage 
records from each of the states in the demonstration (Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin). 

NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

The pre-random assignment quarter includes only data for Illinois and Wisconsin because complete UI 
wage records were not available for Michigan and Minnesota. 

Random assignment took place in Quarter 1 . 
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Table ES.2 summarizes the impacts on employment and earnings. The transitional jobs 
group was much more likely to work overall during Year 1, but was less likely to work in an 
unsubsidized job. Similarly, total earnings were significantly higher for the transitional jobs 
group, but earnings from unsubsidized jobs were higher for the job search group. 

• The employment results were similar across sites and across subgroups 
of participants; there is preliminary evidence that the use of employ- 
ment retention bonuses may have led to stronger results, and that the 
transitional jobs programs may have been more effective in weaker la- 
bor markets. 

The research team examined the employment results separately for each site. While the 
site-specific results are less certain owing to the smaller sample sizes, the general pattern is 
similar in all sites, with a large but short-lived increase in overall employment. The results were 
also similar for subgroups of sample members defined by age, prior employment history, and 
criminal history. 

The pattern of impacts on unsubsidized employment differed somewhat across sites. In 
St. Paul, the job search group had a much higher rate of unsubsidized employment than the 
transitional jobs group. This may be because the transitional jobs program in that city placed 
men into transitional positions very quickly. Also, the employment rate for the job search 
group was unusually high in St. Paul, perhaps because the local economy was relatively 
healthy for much of the follow-up period, and because there was a strong, experienced job 
search program in place. In contrast, in Detroit, the transitional jobs group did not have a lower 
rate of unsubsidized employment than the job search group, probably because relatively few 
people in the job search group were able to find jobs in a labor market that was weak even 
before the recession began. 

Because unemployment rates rose dramatically in all four of the cities beginning in 
mid-2008, the analysis also compared results for people who entered the study in 2007 and 
early 2008 (the early cohort) with results for those who entered the study after March 2008 (the 
late cohort). Since the study followed each person for one year after he entered the study, those 
in the late cohort experienced the recession more directly during the study’s follow-up period. 
The impacts on overall employment were similar for the two cohorts but, once again, the pattern 
of impacts on unsubsidized earnings differed. In fact, in the late cohort, the transitional jobs 
group had significantly higher earnings from unsubsidized employment than did the job search 
group in the last half of the follow-up period. As with the site-by-site impacts, this pattern may 
reflect the fact that the job search group had more difficulty finding employment as the econo- 
my weakened; it may also reflect improvements in the operation of the transitional jobs pro- 
grams over time. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table ES.2 



One- Year Impacts on Employment and Earnings: Full Sample 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 


Transitional employment in Year 1 a (%) 


85.2 


0.0 


85.2 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized employment in Year 1 (%) 


50.3 


59.2 


_g 9 *** 


0.000 


Total employment in Year 1 (%) 


92.8 


59.5 


33 2 *** 


0.000 


Number of quarters employed 


2.3 


1.4 


q 9 *** 


0.000 


Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 


20.2 


11.6 


8.6 *** 


0.000 


Transitional job earnings in Year l a ($) 


2,044 


0 


2,044 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized earnings in Year 1 ($) 


2,292 


2,917 


-625 ** 


0.013 


Total earnings in Year l b ($) 


4,336 


2,917 


1,419 *** 


0.000 


Sample size (total = 1,774) 


893 


881 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll data from each site and unemployment insurance 
wage records from each of the states in the demonstration (Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin). 

NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 
10 percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 
a Earnings and employment from transitional jobs are based on payroll data from each of the 
sites. 

b Total earnings may not be equal to the sum of transitional job earnings plus unsubsidized job 
earnings due to rounding. 



Another area where results may be more promising relates to the use of employment re- 
tention bonus payments. As noted earlier, both the Milwaukee and St. Paul transitional jobs 
programs offered participants bonus payments for getting and holding unsubsidized jobs. The 
payments could total up to about $1,500 over six to twelve months. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions about the bonus offer in Milwaukee because the bo- 
nuses are only one of many factors that distinguished that site from the others. In St. Paul, 
however, the bonus offer was implemented part-way through the study period, so it is possible 
to compare results for sample members who enrolled early and were not eligible for the bonus 
with results for those who enrolled later and were eligible for the payments. It appears that the 
employment and earnings results are significantly better for those who entered the transitional 
jobs program after the bonus offer was in place. It is not possible to attribute the stronger results 
to the bonus offer alone, however, since other aspects of the transitional jobs program and the 
local economy also changed over time. Moreover, there is no way to know whether the stronger 
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results could have been obtained with bonuses alone, without transitional jobs. Nevertheless, the 
results are promising enough to suggest that further testing would be worthwhile. 

• There were no consistent impacts on recidivism during the first year of 
the follow-up period, though, in one site, the men in the transitional jobs 
group were less likely to be reincarcerated for a parole violation. 

Table ES.3 shows the impacts on several measures of recidivism: arrests, convictions, 
incarceration in state prison, and a combined measure that includes all of these events. There is 
only one statistically significant difference between the groups: the transitional jobs group spent 
about seven fewer days in prison than the job search group, on average, during Year 1 . 

Further analysis (not shown) found that the reduction in prison days is concentrated in 
the St. Paul site, where the transitional jobs group was significantly less likely than the job 
search group to be incarcerated for a parole violation. As noted earlier, most of the sample 
members in St. Paul were on an intensive form of parole supervision and the percentage of 
sample members who returned to prison for a parole violation overall was much higher in that 
site than in the other sites. It may be that parolees were somewhat less likely to violate the terms 
of supervision while they were working in transitional jobs. Alternatively, it may be that parole 
officers were less likely to send someone back to prison for a relatively minor violation if he 
was working when the violation occurred. There were no statistically significant impacts on 
recidivism in the other three sites. 



Conclusions 

The first-year employment results from the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
are generally consistent with earlier random assignment studies of transitional jobs programs. 
They confirm that transitional jobs programs can be operated at a relatively large scale and can 
create temporary work opportunities for hard-to-employ populations, resulting in large increases 
in employment rates and earnings. However, there is little evidence that working in a transition- 
al job, in and of itself, improves participants’ prospects in the regular labor market. Indeed, 
participants who were interviewed for the qualitative study who were working a year or two 
after entering the study typically reported that their experience in transitional jobs did not lead to 
their unsubsidized job. 

The fact that there were reductions in unsubsidized employment in some TJRD sites 
suggests that careful targeting is critical; it is not efficient to use scarce resources to provide 
subsidized jobs to people who can find unsubsidized jobs with much less intensive assistance. 
This issue appears to be less salient when the unemployment rate is very high, since former 
prisoners are less likely to be able to find unsubsidized jobs. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table ES.3 



One-Year Impacts on Recidivism: Full Sample 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 


Arrested (%) 


38.8 


35.3 


3.5 


0.119 


Convicted of a crime 2 (%) 


13.6 


14.5 


-1.0 


0.556 


Convicted of a felony 


9.0 


7.9 


1.1 


0.393 


Convicted of a misdemeanor 


4.3 


4.9 


-0.7 


0.489 


Conviction categories' 3 (%) 


Convicted of a violent crime 


2.3 


2.7 


-0.4 


0.556 


Convicted of a property crime 


4.7 


4.9 


-0.2 


0.864 


Convicted of a drug crime 


3.8 


3.0 


0.8 


0.356 


Convicted of a public order crime 


3.7 


4.2 


-0.6 


0.547 


Admitted to prison (%) 


35.1 


36.4 


-1.3 


0.537 


Admitted to prison for a new crime 


6.2 


4.8 


1.4 


0.201 


Admitted to prison for a parole/probation violation 


22.4 


23.9 


-1.5 


0.407 


Admitted to prison for other reason 


8.9 


9.7 


-0.8 


0.512 


Total days incarcerated in prison 


40.2 


47.5 


_7 3 ** 


0.040 


Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 


53.5 


56.1 


-2.6 


0.250 


Sample size (total = 1,808) 


909 


899 







SOURCES: Calculations based on data from unemployment insurance records in each demonstration site, 
Michigan State Police, Minnesota Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, State of Wisconsin Department of 
Justice, Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority, and the Department of Corrections in each state. 



NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or prison admissions 
per person during the follow-up period. 

“Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions on the same 
date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. Some convictions may have been 
associated with an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment. These convictions are counted in the 
analysis as occurring after random assignment. Total includes convictions for felony, misdemeanor, and 
other crime classes. 

b The categorization of charges is based on definitions from Langan and Levin (2002). 



It is interesting that the TJRD transitional jobs programs did not generally reduce re- 
cidivism in Year 1, since many people assume that employment and recidivism are causally 
related. If this were true, some difference would have been expected between the groups in 
arrests during the period when the transitional jobs group had an employment rate that was 40 
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percentage points higher than the rate for the job search group. Of course, this study measured 
Ul-covered employment only, and it is possible that a more complete measure of employment 
— including informal jobs — would show a smaller difference between groups. Moreover, the 
recidivism results might have looked different if there had been a large increase in unsubsidized 
employment rather than an increase only in temporary minimum-wage jobs. At a minimum, 
however, the results suggest that the relationship between employment and recidivism is more 
complex than many assume. 

In considering future directions, it is important to note that transitional jobs programs 
may have multiple goals. The immediate goal of these programs, like many other subsidized 
employment programs, is to provide income support to struggling people in a way that is seen 
as consistent with American values — that is, through work. The very low employment rates 
for the job search group in this study suggest that such support is needed for many former 
prisoners, and the high rates of participation among the transitional jobs group show that TJRD 
sample members were highly motivated to work. When thinking back, some of the study 
participants who were interviewed remembered their time in the transitional jobs program as a 
rare period of relative stability in an otherwise chaotic reentry process. 

However, transitional jobs programs also have a goal of increasing unsubsidized em- 
ployment, and here the research record is much more sobering. The findings from this study to 
date suggest that the next round of evaluations in this area should test different approaches — 
for example, a “beefed up” transitional jobs program with more effective approaches to job 
placement and post-placement services, models that mix work and skills training or literacy 
programming, or different ways of using subsidies to build links to permanent jobs. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



This report presents results from the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration (TJRD), 
which is testing employment programs for former prisoners in four midwestem cities using a 
rigorous random assignment research design. 1 The TJRD project was developed by the Joyce 
Foundation, with additional funding from the JEHT Foundation and the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 2 The project focuses in particular on transitional jobs programs that provide temporary 
subsidized jobs, support services, and job placement assistance to former prisoners, in an effort 
to increase participants’ employment rates and reduce the odds that they will return to prison. 

This is the first major report in the study. 3 It was prepared by MDRC, which is leading 
the TJRD evaluation, along with the Urban Institute and the National Poverty Center at the 
University of Michigan. The report describes the implementation and costs of the employment 
programs, presents data on how they affected employment and recidivism during the first year 
after people entered the study, and provides qualitative findings on a small number of the study 
participants. A second year of follow-up is planned, with results available in 201 1. 

This chapter provides an overview of the TJRD project. It describes the program model, 
research design, and study intake process, as well as the data sources used in the analysis and 
the characteristics of the study participants. 



Prisoner Reentry and Employment 

The number of people incarcerated in the United States has more than quadrupled since 
the 1970s. 4 Today, more than 2 million people are incarcerated in federal and state prisons and 



'The random assignment approach involves a lottery-like process that places individuals into either a pro- 
gram group (which, in this study, receives a transitional job and job search services) or a control group (which, 
in this study, receives basic job search services but not a transitional job). Random assignment ensures that the 
demographic characteristics, educational and employment histories, and motivation levels of participants in 
both the program and control groups are the same at the start of the study. 

2 The JEHT Foundation ceased operating in January 2009. 

3 A brief introduction to the project was published in 2009. See Bloom (2009). 

4 On a per capita basis, the number of people in prison in the United States remained roughly constant — 
about 110 per 100,000 residents — from the 1920s to the 1970s. By 2004, there were 484 prisoners per 
100,000 residents (Raphael and Stoll, 2007). 
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local jails, 5 and about 700,000 people are released from state prisons each year. 6 Corrections 
costs exceed $65 billion per year, with most of this total borne by state and local governments. 7 

People who are released from prison often face daunting obstacles as they move back to 
their communities. They frequently have difficulties finding jobs and housing, and experience 
problems reconnecting with family and other social supports. In addition, former prisoners are 
concentrated in a relatively small number of urban neighborhoods that lack resources to assist in 
the reentry process. Not surprisingly, many end up returning to prison. The most recent national 
statistics show that two-thirds of former prisoners are rearrested and half are reincarcerated 
within three years of release, most often for violations of parole conditions rather than for new 
crime convictions. 8 Given these statistics, reducing recidivism is critical both as a means to 
reduce corrections costs and improve public safety, but also as a strategy for addressing the 
interrelated problems of low-income families and communities. 

The prisoner reentry issue has attracted increasing attention in recent years and a num- 
ber of states have launched multifaceted prisoner reentry initiatives. The federal government 
has provided special funding to support these efforts through the Serious and Violent Offender 
Reentry Initiative, the Prisoner Reentry Initiative, and, most recently, the Second Chance Act 
of 2008. 

Many experts believe that stable employment is critical to a successful transition from 
prison to the community, and most reentry initiatives include services to help participants find 
jobs. In fact, it is very difficult to isolate the impact of employment on recidivism, and the 
evidence on this issue is not very clear. Former prisoners who are employed may be less likely 
to return to prison, but this does not mean that the relationship is causal. In other words, it may 
be that people who avoid recidivism have characteristics that also make them more likely to 
work. If that is the case, then it is not necessarily true that increasing employment among former 
prisoners will lead to lower recidivism. 

What is clear is that many former prisoners have great difficulty finding steady work. 
Follow-up studies typically find that half or more of former prisoners are not employed at any 
point during the year following release. A large proportion of former prisoners have low levels 
of education and work experience or health problems that make them hard to employ, particu- 
larly in a changing labor market that offers fewer well-paying opportunities for workers without 
a postsecondary education. While it is also difficult to isolate the impact of incarceration on 



5 West (2010). 

6 Sabol, West, and Cooper (2009). 

7 Bureau of Justice Statistics (2008). 

8 Langan and Levin (2002); Petersilia (2003). 
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labor market outcomes, several studies have found that earnings — and possibly employment as 
well — are lower for individuals who have spent time in prison than for similar individuals who 
have not. 9 This is not surprising because individuals fall behind their peers in work experience 
while incarcerated. Moreover, in many states, convicted felons are legally barred from specific 
occupations. Finally, studies have shown that employers are quite reluctant to hire former 
prisoners, particularly African-Americans, those with violent offenses, and those who were 
recently released — and that employers are increasingly likely to conduct background checks 
before making hiring decisions. 10 As discussed further below, all of these barriers are likely to 
be compounded when the labor market is weak. 

There is very little reliable evidence about which types of employment services, if any, 
are effective for former prisoners. Despite a long history of research in the criminal justice field, 
including many experimental evaluations, there have been few rigorous studies of employment- 
focused reentry models. For example, a meta-analysis of the effects of “community employ- 
ment programs on recidivism among persons who have previously been arrested, convicted, or 
incarcerated” found only eight such studies that used random assignment designs, and several of 
those studies did not specifically target former prisoners. The authors note that “this systematic 
review... is hampered by inadequate contemporary research.” It also concluded that the pro- 
grams did not lead to reductions in recidivism." 

In fact, few programs of any kind have produced consistent reductions in recidivism in 
rigorous evaluations. 12 The most recent large-scale study, the SVORI evaluation, tested multi- 
faceted reentry programs in 16 locations, mostly with a quasi-experimental research design 
(random assignment was used in two sites), and found no overall impacts on recidivism. 13 One 
important exception to this pattern, the Center for Employment Opportunities (CEO) evalua- 
tion, is discussed below. 



Transitional Jobs and Former Prisoners 

Transitional jobs programs provide temporary paid jobs, support services, and job 
placement help to hard-to-employ individuals. The transitional jobs model emerged in the 



9 Westem, Kling, and Weiman (2001). 

10 Holzer, Raphael, and Stoll (2007); Pager (2007). 

"Visher, Winterfield, and Coggeshall (2005). 

l2 Some studies have indicated that drug treatment and cognitive behavioral therapy interventions have 
reduced recidivism. See Wilson et al. (2006); Mitchell et al. (2007); and Landenberger and Lipsey (2005). 
13 Lattimore and Visher (2009). 
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1990s in the welfare system, but its roots stretch back to a number of different subsidized 
employment models that have been implemented or tested in the past. 14 

The transitional jobs model is based on the assumption that many people have difficulty 
finding or holding jobs because they do not understand how to function in a work environment. 
Further, the model hypothesizes that people are best able to learn to work by working, and that 
placing participants into temporary jobs in a program environment will give program staff an 
opportunity to identify and address workplace problems such as tardiness or difficulty taking 
direction that would likely lead to dismissal in a regular job. Thus, the model is designed to 
teach the vital “soft skills” that many employers say they value most. It is also assumed that 
employers will be more likely to hire someone who has performed well in a job environment for 
several weeks or months. 

In recent years, transitional jobs programs have increasingly targeted former prisoners. 
In the reentry context, these programs provide a source of legitimate income in the critical 
period immediately after release. Thus, if there is indeed a causal relationship between em- 
ployment and recidivism, transitional jobs programs may lead to immediate reductions in 
recidivism, in addition to preparing participants for longer-term success in the labor market. 

The first rigorous test of a transitional, subsidized employment model for former pris- 
oners was the National Supported Work Demonstration, which ran from 1975 to 1980. The 
Supported Work programs offered 12 to 18 months of highly structured paid work experience. 
Participants worked in crews to promote peer group support, and the model emphasized 
“graduated stress”; that is, expectations at the work site were supposed to increase over time 
until they approximated the expectations in a regular, unsubsidized job. 15 Almost all the pro- 
grams helped participants find regular jobs, though the intensity and quality of this assistance 
varied. Some of the Supported Work programs were “social enterprises” that sold products or 
services to partly offset the costs of running the program. 

Supported Work was tested for four hard-to-employ groups, including individuals who 
had been incarcerated in the prior six months. The sample included about 2,300 former prison- 
ers (94 percent male) across seven sites. The program initially generated large increases in 
employment and earnings during the program period (the initial period, when many participants 
were working in subsidized jobs), but there was little evidence of longer-term impacts on 
employment or earnings. Overall, there were no impacts on recidivism except for some reduc- 



14 See Bloom (2010). 

15 Throughout this report, the terms “unsubsidized jobs” and "regular jobs” are used interchangeably to 
represent employment in the regular labor market covered by unemployment insurance, as opposed to 
“subsidized jobs,” for which wages are subsidized by an employment program. 
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tions among participants who were older than 26 years of age, perhaps because they had 
reached a point in their lives when they were determined to avoid further incarceration and the 
jobs program helped them further this goal. 16 

In 2004, MDRC initiated a random assignment evaluation of the New York City -based 
CEO, one of the nation’s largest and mostly highly regarded employment programs for former 
prisoners, as part of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services’ Hard-to-Employ 
project (also funded by the U.S. Department of Labor). 17 CEO serves about 2,000 parolees each 
year. Participants begin with a four-day pre-employment class and then are placed into a CEO 
work crew. The crews, supervised by CEO staff, do maintenance and repair work under 
contract to city and state agencies. Participants work four days per week and are paid the 
minimum wage; they are paid daily at the work site. The fifth day is spent in the program office, 
where participants meet with job coaches and job developers and participate in supplemental 
activities, such as attending a fatherhood group meeting. 

The evaluation, which includes almost 1,000 parolees, compared CEO’s core model 
with a simpler, less costly model that provided job search assistance (but no subsidized jobs). 
As in Supported Work, there were large but short-lived increases in employment rates driven 
entirely by the subsidized jobs; there were no increases in unsubsidized employment. Inter- 
estingly, however, there were reductions in several measures of recidivism that persisted 
throughout the three-year follow-up period, well after the employment gains had disappeared; 
this pattern raises questions about the mechanism that produced the impacts and about the 
connection between employment and recidivism. The impacts on recidivism were concentrated 
among sample members who came to the program within 90 days of release from prison. 

Since the CEO evaluation is similar in many ways to the TJRD study, it provides a key 
point of reference for the TJRD findings. TJRD also offers an opportunity to examine whether 
CEO’s effects can be replicated in other transitional jobs models and in other locations. 



The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 

The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration was designed to determine whether tran- 
sitional jobs are effective at increasing employment and reducing recidivism among former 
prisoners. Like the CEO evaluation, it compares transitional jobs programs with less expensive 
job search programs, which offered basic job search and placement assistance but did not 
provide transitional jobs. 



16 Uggen (2000). 

n Bloom, Redcross, Zweig, and Azurdia (2007); Redcross et al. (2009). 
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In mid-2006, the Joyce Foundation conducted a competition and selected employment 
programs in four cities to participate in the project — Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul. 18 Each site received about $600,000 over three years, and the grantees were also expected 
to leverage existing funds or raise funds from state or local agencies to support their programs. 19 
Each state’s Department of Corrections was an active partner in the project and provided 
funding to support the employment programs. 

In each of the four project sites, former prisoners were assigned at random to a transi- 
tional jobs program or to a job search program. Table 1.1 shows the organizations that operated 
the transitional jobs and job search programs in each city. In Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 
separate organizations provided the two types of services, while in Chicago, the same organiza- 
tion provided both. 

The TJRD transitional jobs programs were all structured somewhat differently, but 
there were some basic similarities. All provided participants with temporary, minimum-wage 
jobs that offered 30 to 40 hours of paid work each week. The transitional jobs that were pro- 
vided to participants were not focused on building skills in any particular occupation, but all 
aimed to identify and address behavior or performance issues that emerged at the worksites. All 
provided a range of ancillary services and supports to participants, and all helped participants 
look for unsubsidized jobs to follow the transitional jobs, often with the help of job developers 
who approached employers to identify job openings for participants. The Milwaukee and St. 
Paul transitional jobs programs also offered participants retention bonus payments for getting 
and holding unsubsidized jobs. The payments could total up to $1,500 or so over six to nine 
months. 



The Detroit and St. Paul programs were operated by affiliates of Goodwill Industries, 
and participants worked in jobs in existing Goodwill enterprises such as retail stores or a light 
manufacturing plant. In Chicago, transitional jobs workers were employed by a staffing agency 
established by the Safer Foundation. The staffing agency contracted with a major waste man- 
agement firm that in turn had contracts with the City of Chicago to operate garbage recycling 
plants; almost all program participants worked in those plants. The New Hope program in 
Milwaukee used a scattered site model; that is, participants were placed in positions with 
various local nonprofit organizations or small businesses, but they remained employed by New 
Hope, which paid their wages. 



IS A fifth site was selected for the study, but withdrew from the project early on because of competing or- 
ganizational priorities. Results for that site are not included in the analysis. 

l9 Most of the funds went to the transitional jobs programs, but the job search programs shared the funding 
in some sites. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 1.1 



Transitional Jobs and Job Search Organizations in the Demonstration Sites 



Site 


Transitional Jobs Program 


Job Search Assistance Program 


Chicago 


Safer Foundation 

(through Pivotal Staffing Services) 


Safer Foundation 


Detroit 


Goodwill Industries of 
Greater Detroit 


JVS and Detroit Hispanic Development 
Corporation 


Milwaukee 


New Hope Project 


Project RETURN 


St. Paul 


Goodwill/Easter Seals Minnesota 


Amherst H. Wilder Foundation 



SOURCE: MDRC field research. 



The job search programs also used a variety of approaches but, at a minimum, all of 
them helped participants prepare a resume, leam how to fill out job applications and interview 
for jobs (including how to answer questions about their convictions), and identify job leads. 
Some of the job search programs also provided referrals to housing and other assistance 
programs. 

The TJRD transitional jobs were designed based on the assumption that by increasing 
employment levels (both subsidized and unsubsidized), the programs would lead to lower 
recidivism. In addition to testing various transitional jobs models, the TJRD project also 
provides an opportunity to leam about the operations and impacts of transitional jobs and job 
search programs in a range of environments. There are important differences across the four 
cities, for example, in labor market conditions, population characteristics, and criminal justice 
practices, which are discussed in Chapter 2. 



Research Design and Study Intake 

The study includes four main components: an implementation analysis that ex- 
amines how the transitional jobs and job search programs operated, an impact analysis that 
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assesses how the transitional jobs programs affected employment and recidivism, a cost 
analysis, and a series of in-depth interviews with study participants to gain a better understand- 
ing of their experiences after leaving prison. 20 

The TJRD project targeted men who were age 18 or older and who had been released 
from state prison within 90 days prior to enrollment in the study (a target that was based on 
early lessons from the CEO study findings, which suggested that the program is more effective 
for people who were recently released from prison). 21 Men with all types of criminal histories 
were accepted into the project, with no project-wide restrictions based on the number or type 
of previous offenses (though there were some limitations in individual sites). Eligible partici- 
pants had to be willing to work full time and could not have worked in a transitional job within 
the past year. 

The sites recruited men into the study from January 2007 through September 2008. 
Slightly more than 1,800 men entered the study in all, with the site totals ranging from about 
375 to 500 each. 22 Former prisoners who were eligible and who agreed to be in the study were 
assigned at random to one of two groups: 

• The transitional jobs (TJ) group. The 912 individuals who were randomly 
assigned to this group were referred to the TJRD transitional jobs program in 
their city and were offered a transitional job and other support services such 
as pre-employment classes, job coaching, job search assistance, job place- 
ment, and post-placement services. 

• The job search (JS) group. The 901 individuals who were randomly as- 
signed to this group were referred to the job search program in their city and 
were offered basic job search and placement assistance but were not offered 
a transitional job. 

By tracking the two groups over time, the evaluation is able to assess whether the tran- 
sitional jobs programs lead to employment and recidivism outcomes that differ from the 
outcomes for the job search assistance programs. Any differences that emerge between the two 
groups are considered “impacts” or “effects” of the transitional jobs programs because, owing to 
the random assignment research design, the research groups were comparable on measured and 
unmeasured characteristics when the study began. 



20 See Appendix Table A.l, which provides a brief chronicle of the study timeline. 

2I To read more about CEO’s findings, see Redcross et al. (2009). 

“Total sample size by site is as follows: Chicago, 374; DeUoit, 426; Milwaukee, 507; St. Paul, 506. 




The research team worked with staff in the demonstration sites to develop procedures 
for enrolling individuals into the study. Each site h ir ed or identified a staff member to serve as 
the research coordinator; that individual’s salary was subsidized by the project. The research 
coordinator served as the primary liaison to the research team and was responsible for oversee- 
ing the study enrollment and random assignment process. 

Although the enrollment process differed somewhat from site to site, the general steps 
were the same in all sites: 

• Recruitment. Men were recruited for the study while they were in prison or 
shortly after they were released through information sessions, flyers, and oth- 
er methods. Many men were referred to the project by their parole officer. In 
each site, staff from the transitional jobs and job search programs forged 
links with corrections and parole agencies to facilitate recruitment. 

• Informed consent. Men who were interested in the project attended an in- 
take session at the job search program, the transitional jobs program, or some 
“neutral” location. (Initially, the Detroit site enrolled people into the study 
the day before they were released, so the sessions took place in prisons.) At 
the session, the men received a brief, general description of the transitional 
jobs and job search programs and watched a five-minute video describing the 
project. The video stressed that the TJRD project was only open to people 
who agreed to participate in the evaluation, that a random process would be 
used to determine which type of employment service each person would re- 
ceive, and that all data collected for the study would be kept private. Men 
who wanted to participate in the project then signed a consent form. 

• Baseline data. Participants completed a brief questionnaire — called a Base- 
line Information Form (BIF) — to provide information about their demo- 
graphic characteristics and prior employment and education history. 

• Random assignment. To conduct random assignment, the research coordi- 
nator logged onto a secure MDRC Web site and entered a few pieces of iden- 
tifying information for each study participant. Once the data were submitted 
for random assignment, a research group assignment (transitional jobs or job 
search) was displayed immediately. Participants were notified of their re- 
search assignment and told where and when to report to their assigned pro- 
gram. In some sites, study participants were already in the office of one of 
the programs when random assignment took place; in some others, they were 
transported directly to their assigned program. 
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Timeframe and Data Sources 

Data on each sample member were collected for one year after the date he was random- 
ly assigned. Thus, the exact dates of the one-year follow-up period are different for each sample 
member and include data for the quarter of random assignment plus an additional three quarters 
of follow-up. 

Figure 1.1 illustrates the random assignment and follow-up periods for the impact 
analysis for two hypothetical sample members. 23 As shown in the figure, Sample Member A 
was randomly assigned in May 2007, which means that his follow-up period ended in March 
2008 (Quarter 4 for Sample Member A). Sample Member B was randomly assigned in 
September 2008, which means that his follow-up period ended in June 2009 (Quarter 4 for 
Sample Member B). 

The evaluation is using a variety of data sources: 

• Baseline data. As noted earlier, participants completed a short baseline ques- 
tionnaire when they entered the study. These data provide a snapshot of the 
characteristics of the study participants just before they were randomly as- 
signed. 

• Program participation data. These data, collected from the management 
information systems (MIS) of both the transitional jobs and job search pro- 
grams, provide information on each individual’ s participation in the program 
for which he was eligible. The research team also obtained detailed payroll 
records to measure employment and earnings in the transitional jobs. 

• Implementation research. The research team conducted two rounds of site 
visits — one in summer 2007 and another in spring 2008 — to the transi- 
tional jobs and job search programs in each city. The site visits were de- 
voted to collecting qualitative information on program operations and the 
local criminal justice context. Financial expenditure reports, which were 
used in the cost analysis, were also collected during these visits. Each site 
visit lasted between two and three days and included interviews with pro- 
gram staff, criminal justice agency staff, observation of program activities, 
and visits to transitional job worksites. Case file reviews and focus groups 
were also conducted to get a better understanding of the participants and the 
services they received. 



23 The figure covers employment measures only, for which data are available quarterly. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
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NOTE: This figure covers employment measures only, for which data are available quarterly. Thus, while random assignment occurs in a particular month, 
follow-up employment data are collected quarterly. The month in which each sample member is randomly assigned determines his first quarter of follow-up, 
whether it is the first, second, or third month in that quarter. 












































• In-depth interviews. A series of qualitative in-depth interviews were con- 
ducted with 33 men who were participating in the transitional jobs programs 
in all four sites. Between 2008 and 2010, three waves of on-site interviews, 
intermittent phone interviews, and visits to participants’ worksites and resi- 
dential communities were undertaken. The objective of the interviews was to 
acquire an in-depth understanding of the participants’ transition experience. 24 

• Employment data. Data from the state unemployment insurance (UI) agen- 
cy was collected in each of the four states in the study and are used to meas- 
ure quarterly employment in Ul-covered jobs for each sample member dur- 
ing the follow-up period. UI data do not cover all jobs; for example, 
employment that is “off the books” and federal government jobs are not in- 
cluded. 

• State criminal justice administrative data. The analysis uses arrest and 
conviction data from the State Police or a criminal history data depository in 
each of the states. The Department of Corrections in each of the states pro- 
vided prison admissions and incarceration data. Taken together, these data 
provided information on a range of outcomes, including arrests, convictions, 
parole violations, and incarceration in state prison for each member of the 
study sample, both before and after study entry. 

The data have some limitations that should be recognized. First, the TJRD project does 
not include a client survey, so outcomes that were not available on administrative records data 
files are not included in the analysis. Several examples of outcomes that could not be measured 
without a survey include employment that is not covered by UI data, information about job 
characteristics, housing status, income, substance abuse, child and family engagement, crimi- 
nal activities that did not lead to an arrest or parole revocation, and participation in education 
and employment activities outside the TJRD programs. Second, data were not collected from 
local jail facilities; therefore, incarceration in local jails, which may be quite common, was also 
not measured. 25 



Dr. Alford Young, from the University of Michigan, conducted the interviews. One research assistant 
worked with him on each site visit. 

25 Jails are most often run by local governments and are designed to hold individuals who are awaiting trial 
or serving short sentences. Prisons are operated by state governments and the Federal Bureau of Prisons; they 
are designed to hold individuals who are convicted of crimes and are usually serving longer-term sentences. 
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Characteristics of the Study Participants 

Table 1.2 presents background characteristics of the research sample. These characteris- 
tics are based on information collected from the Baseline Information Form that all study 
participants completed just before random assignment. As expected in a random assignment 
design, there are very few significant differences in background characteristics between the two 
research groups. 

As the table shows, almost everyone in the sample (96 percent) reported being released 
from state prison, and a similar percentage (97 percent) reported that they were under parole 
supervision when they enrolled in the study. This is not surprising, since parole agencies were a 
key source of referrals to the project. 

The average age of study participants at baseline was 35 years, which is somewhat old- 
er than a national sample of former prisoners. 26 Most of the TJRD sample (81 percent) is 
black/African-American. Nationally, fewer than half of released prisoners are African- 
American, but it is not surprising that the racial composition of the TJRD sample does not 
mirror national statistics because the TJRD sites were in urban areas, where a concentrated 
number of non-white former prisoners return home. (Box 1.1 summarizes some additional 
similarities and differences between the TJRD sample and a nationwide sample of prisoners.) 

About half of the study sample (52 percent) had at least one child under age 19, al- 
though only 13 percent lived with any of their children. 27 Among those with children, 45 
percent reported having a formal child support order. 

The process of obtaining affordable housing upon release from prison is complicated 
because most returning prisoners do not have jobs and are not eligible for many forms of public 
assistance. In addition, public housing authorities can deny housing to individuals with a history 
of drug use or criminal behavior. Thus, many sample members were living with friends or 
relatives (48 percent) or in some type of transitional housing (30 percent); 5 percent reported 
living in a shelter or were homeless. 



26 Langan and Levin (2002). The national sample of former prisoners refers to the Bureau of Justice Statis- 
tics national study on the rearrest, reconviction, and reincarceration of former prisoners who were tracked for 
three years after their release from prisons in 15 states in 1994. The former inmates represented two- thirds of 
all prisoners released in the United States that year. The report includes prisoner demographic characteristics 
(gender, race, ethnicity, and age), criminal record, types of offenses for which they were imprisoned, the effects 
of length of stay in prison on likelihood of rearrest, and comparisons with a study of prisoners released in 1983. 

~ 7 There is a small but statistically significant difference between the two groups in the percentage of sam- 
ple members living with their children. The impact calculations presented in Chapters 5 and 6 are adjusted to 
account for this difference. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 1.2 



Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline: Full Sample 



Characteristic 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Full 

Sample Sig. 


Age (%) 


18-24 


17.2 


16.9 


17.0 


25-34 


34.9 


36.4 


35.6 


35-44 


28.4 


28.0 


28.2 


45 or older 


19.5 


18.8 


19.1 


Average age (years) 


34.8 


34.5 


34.6 


Race/ethnicity (%) 


White/non-Hispanic 


9.8 


10.6 


10.2 


Black/non-Hispanic 


82.3 


79.0 


80.7 


Hispanic 


4.0 


5.4 


4.7 


Other 


3.8 


4.9 


4.3 


Has any children under age 19 (%) 


51.5 


52.7 


52.1 


Lives with own children under age 19 (%) 


14.0 


11.7 


12.9 


Among those with children 


Lives with own children under age 19 (%) 


26.8 


21.5 


24.1 


Average number of children 


2.1 


2.2 


2.1 


Has a child support order 3 (%) 


44.3 


46.1 


45.2 


Education (%) 


GED certificate 


48.6 


43.8 


46.2 


High school diploma 


21.3 


24.5 


22.9 


Associate's degree/2- or 4-year college/beyond 


5.4 


6.1 


5.8 


None of the above 


24.7 


25.7 


25.1 


Has occupational training certificate (%) 


47.7 


44.4 


46.0 


Marital status (%) 


Never married 


75.5 


78.2 


76.8 


Married, living with spouse 


3.3 


2.9 


3.1 


Married, living away from spouse 


4.7 


4.0 


4.4 


Legally separated/divorced/widowed 


16.5 


14.9 


15.7 


Housing status (%) 


Owns/rents house or apartment 


17.0 


17.4 


17.2 


Lives with friends or relatives 


48.8 


46.4 


47.6 


Has transitional housing 


30.1 


30.3 


30.2 


Lives in shelter/other 


4.1 


5.9 


5.0 


Ever employed (%) 


86.0 


86.9 


86.5 



(continued) 
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Table 1.2 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Full 

Sample Sig. 


Ever employed 6 consecutive months for one employer (%) 


49.5 


55.7 


52.6 *** 


Worked full time in the 6 months before incarceration (%) 


42.7 


46.5 


44.6 


Ever in drug or alcohol treatment (%) 


56.4 


54.8 


55.6 


Public assistance 13 (%) 


No government assistance 


53.1 


54.8 


53.9 


Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 


9.7 


8.2 


9.0 


Food stamps 


33.4 


32.3 


32.9 


Social Security 


1.5 


1.5 


1.5 


Medicaid 


11.2 


12.2 


11.7 


Housing assistance 


5.3 


6.7 


6.0 


Family assists with (%) 


Finding a place to live 


37.5 


38.2 


37.8 


Finding a job 


37.0 


36.0 


36.5 


Dealing with a drug or alcohol problem 


15.5 


15.1 


15.3 


Financial support 


37.8 


37.6 


37.7 


None of the above 


37.2 


37.6 


37.4 


Facility type of most recent release (%) 


Prison 


96.4 


95.5 


96.0 


Jail 


3.6 


4.5 


4.0 


Under community supervision (parole/probation) (%) 


96.8 


97.9 


97.4 


Sample size (total = 1,813) 


912 


901 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using the Baseline Information Form. 



NOTES: In order to assess differences in characteristics across research groups, chi-square tests were used 
for categorical variables, and t-tests were used for continuous variables. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

a This measure is calculated only for those who have children and were ordered to pay child support. 
Some participants were ordered to pay but did not report the amount; they are missing from this measure. 

b For Michigan, this variable is created only for those who were randomly assigned after January 8, 
2008, when the site began random assignment after release. 



Other issues affect former prisoners’ ability to reenter the community after incarcera- 
tion, including the support they receive from their families and the extent to which they battle 
substance abuse. In the TJRD sample, more than one-third of the participants reported that their 
families helped or supported them in some way. More than half had received drug or alcohol 
treatment at some point in their lives, prior to entering the study. 
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Box 1.1 



The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration Sample 
Compared with a National Sample of Prisoners 

The study sample in the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration (TJRD) was similar to a 
national sample of former prisoners (released in 1994) in some respects and different from 
that national sample in other respects. The TJRD study was targeted to males, while the 
national sample, though overwhelmingly male, included a small percentage of females. 
The samples were similar in terms of criminal history: both the TJRD sample and the na- 
tional sample had an average of nine prior arrests and four prior convictions. 

Differences between the two samples show up in race, with most of the TJRD sample 
black and the national sample evenly divided between black and white, and ethnicity, with 
less than 5 percent of the TJRD sample Hispanic compared with 25 percent of the national 
sample. The TJRD sample is somewhat older than the national sample, with nearly half of 
the TJRD sample being 35 or older compared with about one third of the national sample. 
Differences are also seen in the crime category of the most recent conviction; for example, 
a greater proportion of the TJRD sample was convicted of a violent crime, and a greater 
proportion of the national sample was convicted of a drug crime. Finally, length of the 
most recent incarceration differed, with the average time served being 33 months for the 
TJRD sample and 20 months for the national sample. 



SOURCE: Langan and Levin (2002) and MDRC calculations using the Baseline Information Form 
and data from Michigan State Police, Minnesota Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, State of Wis- 
consin Department of Justice, Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority, and the Department of 
Corrections in each state. 



Only about one in four participants had a high school diploma, but nearly half had a 
General Educational Development (GED) certificate at baseline; it seems likely that some of the 
men earned a GED certificate while incarcerated. Most had at least some employment history. 

Approximately 87 percent of the sample reported that they had ever worked, but only 
about half reported that they had worked for a single employer for six consecutive months at 
any point in their life. 28 



28 There is a small but statistically significant difference between the two groups in the percentage of sam- 
ple members who worked for six consecutive months at some point in their lifetime. The impact calculations 
presented in Chapters 5 and 6 are adjusted to account for this difference. 
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Table 1.3 presents the criminal histories of study participants before random assign- 
ment. 29 These data are from the criminal justice agencies in each of the states. Again, there are 
few differences between the two research groups. As expected, all the study participants have a 
history of arrest, conviction, and incarceration. The average lifetime total time spent in state 
prison for study participants was about 7 1 months, or approximately six years, and the average 
length of sample members’ most recent incarceration was 33 months. 



The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 1.3 



Criminal History Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline: Full Sample 



Characteristic 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Full 

Sample Sig. 


Arrest history 








Any prior arrests (%) 


99.3 


99.0 


99.2 


Average number of prior arrests 3 


9.1 


9.3 


9.2 


Conviction history 








Any prior conviction (%) 


98.1 


97.4 


97.8 


Average number of prior convictions’ 5 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


Number of prior felony convictions 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6 


Number of prior misdemeanor convictions 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


Ever convicted of a violent crime 1- (%) 


57.1 


58.6 


57.8 


Ever convicted of a drug crime L (%) 


46.4 


47.2 


46.8 


Ever convicted of sexual assault (%) 


10.9 


10.5 


10.7 


State prison history 








Lifetime number of months in state prison 


73.6 


69.2 


71.4 



(continued) 



29 These data include incarceration in state prison but not local jails. All criminal history calculations in- 
clude only events that occurred between January 1, 1980, and the date of random assignment. 
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Table 1.3 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Full 

Sample Sig. 


Most recent criminal justice events 

Crime category of most recent conviction 15 (%) 


Violent crime 


33.4 


36.1 


34.8 


Drug crime 


24.4 


25.9 


25.1 


Property crime 


22.5 


21.0 


21.7 


Public order crime 


19.7 


17.0 


18.3 


Reason for most recent prison admission (%) 


New crime 


60.4 


61.1 


60.8 


Parole/probation violation 


36.5 


34.3 


35.4 


Other 


3.1 


4.6 


3.8 


Length of most recent incarceration (months) 


33.3 


33.1 


33.2 


Days between latest state prison release 


and random assignment 


47.8 


39.7 


43.8 


Sample size 


898 


906 


1,804 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations based on data from Michigan State Police, Minnesota Bureau of 
Criminal Apprehension, State of Wisconsin Department of Justice, Illinois Criminal Justice Information 
Authority, and the Department of Corrections in each state. 



NOTES: All criminal history calculations include only events that occurred between January 1, 1980, 
and the date of random assignment. 

There are no significant differences between the research groups on any measures in this table. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or incarcerations 
per person during the follow-up period. 

“Each arrest date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple crimes or charges on the same 
date, only the most serious charge is recorded in the analysis. 

b Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions on the same 
date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. The total includes convictions for 
felony, misdemeanor, and other crime classes. 

c The categorization of charges is based on definitions from Langan and Levin (2002). 

Before random assignment, study participants had been arrested an average of nine 
times — similar to a 1994 national cohort of former prisoners, as observed in Box 1.1. 30 Before 
random assignment, study participants had been convicted an average of four times, with about 
three of those events being felony convictions and one a misdemeanor. Slightly over half of the 
sample (58 percent) had been convicted of a violent crime at some point in their lifetime, and 47 
percent of the sample had at some point in their lifetime been convicted of a drug crime. 



30 Langan and Levin (2002). 
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Table 1.3 also shows that, on average, sample members enrolled in the study 44 days 
after release; as noted earlier, the study targeted people who had been released fewer than 90 
days earlier. 



Roadmap to the Report 

The remainder of the report is divided into the following chapters: 

Chapter 2 presents the criminal justice context and the economic environment in each 
of the study sites during the follow-up period. The chapter also describes the baseline charac- 
teristics and criminal histories of the sample by site, highlighting key differences. 

Chapter 3 describes the implementation of the transitional jobs and job search pro- 
grams, and Chapter 4 presents data on the rates of participation in TJRD program services for 
both research groups. 

Chapters 5 and 6 cover the one-year impacts of the transitional jobs programs on em- 
ployment and earnings and on recidivism. Chapter 7 presents data on program costs. Chapter 8 
describes findings from the in-depth interviews. 

Chapter 9 reviews the status of the TJRD transitional jobs programs approximately one 
year after the operational phase of the demonstration ended, and presents some of the lessons 
the transitional jobs programs learned from TJRD. The chapter concludes by discussing the 
implications of the first-year TJRD results for future policy and research. 
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Chapter 2 



Economic and Criminal Justice Contexts of the 
Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration Sites 



The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration (TJRD) focuses on a sample of men who 
were released from state prisons and who returned to Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
during portions of 2007 and 2008. This chapter describes the economic and criminal justice 
contexts in the four sites during the demonstration period. 



Economic Context 

One of the key goals of the TJRD programs was to increase the employment and earn- 
ings of participants. This section provides information about economic conditions during the 
timeframe of the project and the ways in which these conditions should be considered in the 
context of the study. 

Both the overall state of the economy and the variation in economic conditions across 
the four cities are considerations for interpreting the findings of this study — although, in an 
experimental framework, external factors, such as the economy, are the same for the transitional 
jobs group and the job search group. Thus, while local economic conditions may affect the 
levels of employment-related outcomes that are observed in the evaluation, it is unclear how or 
whether economic conditions will influence the impacts of the TJRD programs. Prior studies on 
the subject have found mixed results about whether the impacts of employment programs and 
policies are affected by economic conditions. Some prior studies that looked at the interaction 
between public policy and unemployment found that certain types of policies are somewhat 
more effective at increasing employment when the economy is in a downturn, while the effects 
of other types of policies are not sensitive to economic conditions. 1 

All of the TJRD programs enrolled participants between January 2007 and September 
2008 and continued to serve study participants into 2009. Employment data for the current 
report extend through June of 2009 for those who were randomly assigned during the last part 
of the study enrollment period. During that timeframe, the national recession led to sharp 
increases in unemployment in all four cities. In addition, the four study cities vary somewhat in 
their local economic and employment conditions. For example, economic conditions in Detroit 
have been depressed for some time, with very high levels of unemployment and job loss even 

'Herbst (2008); Greenberg et al. (2001); Michalopoulos (2005). 
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prior to the national downturn. St. Paul and Milwaukee, on the other hand, had enjoyed some- 
what better local economic conditions prior to the national downturn, characterized by relatively 
low levels of unemployment. 

Figure 2.1 shows the unemployment rates in each of the metropolitan statistical areas 
(MSAs) for the four cities during the study follow-up period. 2 As the figure shows, unemploy- 
ment rates were relatively steady throughout 2007 and the first half of 2008. But beginning in 
mid- 2008, all four cities experienced an increase in unemployment rates, followed by a very 
steep jump in unemployment during the first half of 2009. The rates of unemployment differed 
somewhat across MSAs, with the highest rates in Detroit and the lowest in St. Paul and Mil- 
waukee. Nonetheless, unemployment in all of the cities was at its highest point in decades. By 
early 2009, each of the cities experienced a doubling of unemployment and job loss rates (job 
loss not shown). 

While it is unclear how the local economic conditions will affect the impacts of the 
TJRD programs on employment and recidivism, the rates of employment for the sample are 
expected to be lower during the time period affected most by poor employment conditions. As 
discussed in Chapter 1, obtaining employment is difficult for many former prisoners even when 
economic conditions are good. It would not be surprising to find that the troubled economic 
conditions in these cities made it unusually difficult for the staff in the transitional jobs pro- 
grams to help participants make the transition to regular jobs. However, the same is likely to be 
true for the job search programs, and it is possible that the services received by the transitional 
jobs group are more valuable than they would be in better economic times, and program 
impacts could be more positive. 

The timeframe of the study offers an unusual opportunity to examine the impacts of tran- 
sitional jobs programs in different labor market environments. In Chapters 5 and 6, impacts are 
explored separately for those who were randomly assigned late in the enrollment period, with all 
or most of their follow-up occurring during the worst part of the recession to date. The impacts of 
the TJRD programs are also analyzed for each site separately (see Appendixes C and D). 



Criminal Justice Context 

In addition to examining employment impacts, this report assesses the impacts of the 
transitional jobs programs on recidivism — that is, rearrest, reconviction, revocation of parole, 
return to incarceration, and length of incarceration. As with economic conditions, the criminal 



“Bureau of Labor Statistics (n.d.). 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Figure 2.1 

Average Monthly Unemployment Rates in the Study’s 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas: Full Sample 




Month of Follow-Up 

SOURCE: Based on data from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics showing the average unemployment rate in 
each of the metropolitan statistical areas. 
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justice context in which the TJRD programs existed might influence both the levels of recidi- 
vism and the impacts. 

In 2008, 735,454 people were released from state and federal prisons nationally. 3 The 
TJRD states accounted for 66,728 of those releases. Because Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul (along with Minneapolis) are the major cities in the states of interest, a large share of 
released prisoners would be expected to return to those cities. Indeed, in 2008, 56 percent of the 
Illinois parole population lived in Cook County (Chicago). 4 In the same year, 12 percent of the 
Minnesota population that was subject to supervised release lived in Ramsey County (St. Paul). 5 
When Hennepin County (Minneapolis) is included in addition to Ramsey County, this propor- 
tion jumps to 33 percent. 6 Similarly, from 2003 to 2007, Milwaukee parole agencies supervised 
25 percent of the state parole population. 7 Among those who were released to parole in Michi- 
gan in 2003, 34 percent returned to Wayne County, and the majority of those individuals (80 
percent) returned to Detroit specifically. 8 

Most criminal justice laws and policies are set at the state level, shaping how people are 
sentenced, the implementation of community supervision programs, and what state criminal 
justice agencies record in their administrative data records. Table 2.1 provides some information 
about the criminal justice context in each TJRD state. For each indicator of crime and correc- 
tions shown in the table, the position of each state relative to the national average is shown. 
Illinois, for instance, had a crime rate of 3,469 per 100,000 population in 2007, which was 7 
percent lower than the national average of 3,731. Additional information about state operations 
that help provide a context for the TJRD data is presented below. 

Illinois. The Illinois criminal justice administrative data indicate that felony convictions 
nearly always lead to a prison admission. Also, prisoners in Illinois are able to earn “good time” 
and can be released early onto parole, leading to relatively shorter stays in prison and relatively 
longer stays on parole. 



3 Sabol, West, and Cooper (2009). 

Illinois Department of Corrections (2008). 

^Minnesota Department of Corrections (2009). 

6 Although most people returning from prison in Minnesota have probation sentences, the focus here is on 
the supervised release/intensive supervised release/parole population, given that few people on probation were 
recruited into the TJRD sample. (Intensive supervised release is for high-risk offender and involves greater 
contact with the supervising officer, as explained later in this chapter.) For the full St. Paul sample, 94 percent 
reported being on parole and 1 percent reported being on community supervision (presumably supervised 
release or parole). Only 1 percent reported being on probation and 3 percent repotted not being on any type of 
supervision. 

7 Van S telle and Goodrich (2009). 

8 Solomon and Thomson (2004). 
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a The corrections population is the number of people under corrections supervision per 100,000 people, and corrections supervision includes the 
number of adults in prison, in jails, on probation, and on parole. 




Michigan. As shown in Table 2.1, Michigan has a lower parole rate than do Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and lower than the national average. This is likely because in the late 1990s the state 
passed a “truth in sentencing” law that requires anyone sentenced to prison to serve the entire 
specified minimum sentence. In other words, Michigan prisoners cannot earn their way out of 
prison with good behavior; thus, longer prison stays and shorter stays on parole would be 
expected. 

Minnesota. For most prison sentences in Minnesota, a person spends two-th ir ds of his 
sentence in prison and one-third in the community on supervised release. As a result of the way 
the St. Paul site recruited people into the sample for TJRD (discussed below), about two-thirds 
of the St. Paul sample members were on intensive supervised release, a rate much higher than 
the countywide rate. 9 Intensive supervised release is a supervision strategy for high-risk offend- 
ers that involves having contact with the supervising officer at least four times a week, including 
unannounced home visits. As discussed further below, the high proportion of sample members 
on intensive supervised release is likely related to the fact that the St. Paul staff targeted much of 
their recruitment to halfway houses, facilities that are often used for high-risk offenders. 

Wisconsin. Sentencing in Wisconsin changed as a result of laws that were implemented 
in the late 1990s, which affect rates of incarceration. 10 Prisoners who committed an offense 
before June 1, 1984, can earn two types of “good time”: statutory good time and industrial good 
time. Among prisoners who committed an offense between June 1, 1984, and December 31, 
1999, an automatic mandatory release date became part of their sentence, meaning that they 
serve two-thirds of the length of their sentence in prison. After the two-thirds date, prisoners can 
be held only for “institution misconduct” (violations of prison rules). People who committed an 
offense after December 31, 1999, are not eligible for sentence reduction, and they must serve 
out their entire sentence incarcerated. Thus, depending on the point in time when the crime was 
committed, length of prison stays in Wisconsin can be expected to vary. 



Baseline Characteristics and Criminal Histories 
of the Sample, by Site 

Table 2.2 reports selected background characteristics and criminal history characteristics 
of sample members at the time of random assignment, by site. The state context characteristics 
that are presented in Table 2.1 help to explain some of the differences that are found across sites. 



9 The same proportion of the transitional jobs and job search groups were on intensive supervised release. 

10 Division of Community Corrections (2003). 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 2.2 

Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline, by Site 



Full 

Characteristic Chicago Detroit Milwaukee St. Paul Sample 



Average age (years) 


35.1 


36.6 


33.2 


34.2 


34.6 


Race/ethnicity (%) 












White/non-Hispanic 


3.2 


6.6 


6.9 


20.2 


10.2 


Black/non-Hispanic 


89.7 


88.6 


88.6 


65.5 


80.7 


Hispanic 


6.5 


2.8 


2.4 


4.8 


4.7 


Other 


0.5 


1.9 


2.0 


9.5 


4.3 


Education (%) 












GED certificate 


36.0 


64.1 


38.7 


54.3 


46.2 


High school diploma 


19.1 


10.2 


32.8 


21.2 


22.9 


Associate's degree/2- or 4-year college/beyond 


5.6 


4.4 


4.3 


7.3 


5.8 


None of the above 


39.3 


21.4 


24.3 


17.1 


25.1 


Housing status (%) 












Owns/rents house or apartment 


19.0 


17.2 


19.3 


13.1 


17.2 


Lives with friends or relatives 


58.7 


68.4 


55.6 


18.7 


47.6 


Has transitional housing 


15.2 


11.0 


23.5 


63.3 


30.2 


Lives in shelter/other 


7.1 


3.3 


1.6 


4.8 


5.0 


Ever employed 6 consecutive months for one employer (%) 


47.7 


49.8 


43.8 


56.1 


52.6 


Worked full time in the 6 months before incarceration (%) 


43.8 


45.9 


39.2 


42.6 


44.6 


Average number of prior arrests 3 


15.3 


4.4 


7.7 


10.2 


9.2 


Ever convicted of a violent crime b (%) 


47.2 


59.3 


41.9 


80.4 


57.8 


Ever convicted of a drug crime b (%) 


65.0 


41.9 


54.9 


29.4 


46.8 


Ever convicted of sexual assault (%) 


1.6 


3.1 


5.9 


28.6 


10.7 


Lifetime number of months in state prison 


62.1 


99.2 


71.6 


54.4 


71.4 


Crime category of most recent conviction 3 (%) 












Violent crime 


25.0 


40.3 


20.5 


51.7 


34.8 


Drug crime 


38.8 


18.2 


34.0 


12.1 


25.1 


Property crime 


22.8 


31.5 


18.3 


16.0 


21.7 


Public order crime 


13.5 


10.0 


27.2 


20.1 


18.3 


Length of most recent incarceration (months) 


27.5 


54.2 


31.7 


21.1 


33.2 


Sample size 


374 


426 


507 


506 


1,813 



(continued) 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using the Baseline Information Form and data from Michigan State Police, 
Minnesota Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, State of Wisconsin Department of Justice, Illinois Criminal 
Justice Information Authority, and the Department of Corrections in each state. 

NOTES: All criminal history calculations include only events that occurred between January 1, 1980, and the 
date of random assignment. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or incarcerations per 
person during the follow-up period. 

a Each arrest date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple crimes or charges on the same 
date, only the most serious charge is recorded in the analysis. 

b The categorization of charges is based on definitions from Langan and Levin (2002). 
c Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions on the same 
date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. Total includes convictions for felony, 
misdemeanor, and other crime classes. 



As shown in Table 2.2, the average age of the sample members was similar across sites. 
More sample members from St. Paul were white than in other sites and more people in St. Paul 
were categorized as a race other than white, black, or Hispanic. Sample members in Chicago 
reported the least amount of education, and more sample members in Detroit and St. Paul than 
in Chicago and Milwaukee reported having either a General Educational Development (GED) 
certificate or a high school diploma. Over half of the sample in St. Paul had been employed for 
six consecutive months by the same employer at some point before going to prison, which is 
slightly higher than in the other sites. 

One key difference across sites is housing status. Almost two-thirds of the St. Paul 
sample lived in transitional housing at the time of random assignment, which is much higher 
than in the other sites. As discussed earlier, this finding likely reflects the focus on recruiting 
residents of halfway houses, which are considered transitional housing. 

Differences among sites in criminal history information reveal several points of interest. 
First, the samples in Chicago and St. Paul had more prior arrests, on average, than those in 
Detroit and Milwaukee. This finding may reflect in part the fact that both Illinois and Minnesota 
report all arrests that individuals have in their history regardless of whether that arrest led to a 
conviction — in other words, they do not “seal” and restrict access to information on arrests. 11 In 
addition, a much larger proportion of the St. Paul sample had ever been convicted of violent 
crimes and sexual assaults, compared with the other sites. As noted earlier, the St. Paul recruit- 
ment strategy resulted in a high-risk sample that appears to represent a group of men who 
committed more serious crimes than those in the samples from the other cities. 



"Office of the State Appelate Defender (2010); Minnesota Judicial Branch (n.d.). 
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At the other end of the spectrum, Detroit’ s arrest rate is unusually low, likely because 
the state criminal justice agency seals arrest information for arrests that lead to a verdict of “not 
guilty .” 12 This means that some data on arrests for which people are not convicted are not 
released as part of individual criminal histories. 

Finally, because Michigan has truth-in-sentencing, people from this state would be ex- 
pected to spend more time in prison than in other states. This pattern is clear for both the 
lifetime length of time spent in prison and for the length of the most recent incarceration, with 
sample members from Detroit spending much more time in prison than those from the three 
other cities. 



l2 This scenario holds except in the case of certain violent crimes, if the person has already been convicted of 
a crime, or if the arrest record is otherwise ordered to be destroyed at the discretion of a judge despite the 
particular crime code or a previous conviction. See www.legislature.mi.gov. 
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Chapter 3 

Program Implementation 



This chapter describes the organizations that operated the transitional jobs and job 
search programs in the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration (TJRD) and the services that 
each provided. Information in this chapter comes largely from two site visits to each city — one 
in summer 2007 and the other in spring 2008. The goals of the visits were to understand (1) how 
each program was implementing its transitional jobs or job search services, (2) what types of 
challenges the sites faced in operating the program, (3) how staff and participants viewed the 
programs and services, and (4) what types of variation existed in the local environment, in 
particular the social service and criminal justice contexts. 

During each visit, researchers interviewed staff from the organizations that were operat- 
ing the transitional jobs and job search programs as well as community corrections staff. 
Researchers also observed program activities and visited transitional job work sites, during 
which time they interviewed site supervisors. The research team also conducted case reviews 
with staff from the transitional jobs programs to gain a better understanding of the issues faced 
by participants and services they received. 1 Separate focus groups with transitional jobs and job 
search participants were conducted in summer 2007 in each city. Focus group participants were 
recruited from lists of enrolled TJRD participants; group sizes ranged from 2 to 18 men. While 
the views expressed by these men do not necessarily represent the experiences of all TJRD 
participants, they provide insights into the participant perspective on the program. 

After providing background information about each organization that was involved in 
the demonstration, the chapter describes study recruitment procedures. The types of services 
provided by the job search programs are then described, followed by details of the services 
provided by the transitional jobs programs. Various challenges that the sites encountered in 
implementing and running the transitional jobs portion of the demonstration are also described 
in this section. The chapter ends with a summary of the major implementation findings. 



'in summer 2007, case reviews were conducted of active participants. In 2008, case reviews were focused 
on individuals who had moved into unsubsidized employment after working in a transitional job. The research 
team selected cases for review in advance of the site visit. 
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Background of the Transitional Jobs and Job Search 
Organizations 

As introduced in Chapter 1, The Joyce Foundation used a competitive process to select 
and fund employment programs for former prisoners in four cities within its midwestem 
grantmaking area: Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. In Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, two different organizations were identified, one to run a transitional jobs program and the 
second to run a job search program. In Chicago, the same organization ran both the transitional 
jobs and job search programs. 

The four transitional jobs programs were operated by different types of organizations, 
including a small community-based nonprofit organization (in Milwaukee), a large regional 
nonprofit organization (in Chicago), and a local affiliate of a national nonprofit organization (in 
Detroit and St. Paul). The four job search programs were also operated by different types of 
organizations but were primarily community-based nonprofit organizations (in Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul). Although the transitional jobs program organizations had different levels 
of experience serving former prisoners, all had served this population in some capacity prior to 
being selected for the demonstration. Furthermore, all transitional jobs providers had previous 
experience providing transitional jobs to participants who met certain criteria (other than being 
former prisoners). In contrast, the organizations that were operating job search programs had 
more experience providing services to former prisoners. Tables 3.1 and 3.2 provide general 
characteristics of the programs in each city; further details of each are provided below. 

Chicago 

The Safer Foundation provided services to both the transitional jobs and job search 
groups in Chicago. Safer was founded in Chicago in 1972 to advocate on behalf of individuals 
with a criminal record who were attempting to find jobs. The Safer Foundation continues to 
provide services to individuals with a criminal record, with nine locations in Illinois and Iowa. 
Safer’ s goal is to “reduce recidivism by supporting, through a full spectrum of services, the 
efforts of people with criminal records to become employed, law-abiding members of the 
community.” All of the employment and support services provided by Safer are targeted to 
former prisoners and are funded by a variety of organizations, including the Illinois Department 
of Corrections (IDOC), the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, and private 
foundations. 

Safer also operates Pivotal Staffing, LLC, a temporary staffing agency providing a full 
range of hiring services for the employers that contract with them. Pivotal Staffing was started 
in January 2005 specifically for a contract with Allied Waste, the company that held waste 
management and recycling contracts with the City of Chicago. With the start of the contract, 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 3.1 

Overview of the TJRD Study Sites: Transitional Jobs Providers 



Characteristic 


Chicago 


Detroit 3 


Milwaukee 


St. Paul 


Transitional jobs 
provider 


Safer Foundation 


Goodwill Industries 
of Greater Detroit 


New Hope Project 


Goodwill/Easter 
Seals Minnesota 


Organizational type 


Regional nonprofit 
organization 


Local affiliate of 
national nonprofit 
organization 


Community-based 

nonprofit 

organization 


Local affiliate of 
national nonprofit 
organization 


Previous experience 
serving former prisoner 
population 


Organization founded 
with purpose of 
serving this population 


Served this 
population through 
other programs; 
population not a 
specific focus until 
2004 


Served this 
population through 
other programs; 
population not a 
specific focus until 
2004 


Served this 
population through 
other programs; 
population not a 
specific focus until 
2007 


Previous experience 
providing transitional 
jobs 


Through contracted 
company 


Through industrial 
site 


Scattered site 
model part of 
original program 


Through retail 
outlet 



SOURCE: MDRC field research. 

NOTE: a The Michigan Department of Corrections, Prisoner Reentry Initiative, chose the transitional jobs and job 
search provider organizations and had overall leadership of the TJRD programs in Detroit. 



temporary jobs with Allied Waste were available to Safer clients, who could gain work expe- 
rience and a paycheck before moving into other jobs, an arrangement approximating a transi- 
tional jobs program. 

Detroit 

Compared with the other cities in the evaluation, Detroit was unique in that an addition- 
al organizational layer was involved in the project. The Michigan Prisoner Reentry Initiative 
(MPRI), a statewide reentry effort, is operated by the Michigan Department of Corrections 
(MDOC) and was the original applicant to participate in the demonstration. MDOC envisioned 
the demonstration as part of the larger MPRI effort. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 3.2 

Overview of the TJRD Study Sites: Job Search Providers 



Characteristic 


Chicago 


Detroit 3 


Milwaukee 


St. Paul 


Job seach provider 


Safer Foundation 


First JVS, then 
Detroit Hispanic 
Development 
Corporation 


Project RETURN 


Amherst H. Wilder 
Foundation 


Organizational type 


Regional nonprofit 
organization 


Metropolitan-area 
nonprofit (JVS)/ 
Community-based 
nonprofit (Detroit 
Hispanic) 


Community-based 

nonprofit 

organization 


Metropolitan-area 

nonprofit 


Previous experience 
serving former prisoner 
population 


Organization founded 
with purpose of 
serving this population 


Served this population 
through other 
programs (JVS)/ 
contract to serve 
former prisoners 
(Detroit Hispanic) 


Organization 
founded with 
purpose of serving 
this population 


Contract to serve 
former prisoners 



SOURCE: MDRC field research. 

NOTE: a The Michigan Department of Corrections, Prisoner Reentry Initiative, chose the transitional jobs and job 
search provider organizations and had overall leadership of the TJRD programs in Detroit. 



Goodwill Industries of Greater Detroit was selected to deliver services to the transition- 
al jobs group. Goodwill was founded in Detroit in 1921, originally to serve only the seriously 
disabled. Over time, Goodwill expanded its service population to include individuals who are 
HIV-positive, public assistance recipients, dislocated workers (people who have been laid off 
from their jobs), and former prisoners. Today, there are eight Goodwill locations in the metro- 
politan Detroit area. In 2004, the Ford Foundation provided funding to Goodwill to target male 
and female former prisoners for services. Goodwill has an on-site industrial facility and con- 
tracts to perform light assembly and related work for a variety of clients, including the auto- 
motive industry. Participants in the other Goodwill programs (for those with disabilities, 
dislocated workers, and others) work in the facility in transitional employment slots. 

MPRI initially selected JVS (formerly Jewish Vocational Services), through a request- 
for-proposals process, to offer services to the job search group. JVS is a long-time employment 
and training organization, with more than 65 years of operating experience in Detroit and 
southeastern Michigan. In the Detroit office, JVS provides workforce development services for 
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welfare recipients, food stamp recipients, homeless people, and those with disabilities who are 
referred to the organization. JVS has a history of working with former prisoners in its various 
programs, although not with any specific funding stream or program dedicated to that popula- 
tion. JVS’s contract with MPRI expired on December 31, 2007, and was not renewed because 
JVS was also selected to operate a statewide transitional jobs initiative, and it would have been 
too complicated for the organization to operate both programs simultaneously. Therefore, in 
2008, Detroit Hispanic Development Corporation (Detroit Hispanic) assumed the operation of 
job search services for TJRD sample members. Detroit Hispanic was founded in 1997 by its 
current executive director as a youth gang violence prevention program in southwestern Detroit, 
an area with a large Latino population. Detroit Hispanic also operated a welfare-to-work 
program in its early years. Although the organization serves adults, programs for youth remain 
its core focus. Before becoming involved in TJRD, Detroit Hispanic had been serving former 
prisoners through MPRI. 

Milwaukee 

The New Hope Project ran the transitional jobs program in Wisconsin. New Hope was 
created in 1991 as a demonstration project designed to help individuals leave poverty through 
employment. To that end, New Hope has provided transitional jobs (previously called “com- 
munity service jobs”) for individuals who are unable to secure unsubsidized employment. New 
Hope’s programming has shifted several times over the years, both because of funding changes 
and because of changes in the political climate. The original demonstration program, which was 
evaluated by MDRC, ran from 1991 to 1999. Between 1999 and 2002, the organization primari- 
ly conducted policy analysis and advocacy work. In 2003, New Hope began offering services 
again. From 2003 to 2004, the organization had a contract to provide services through the 
Workforce Investment Act (WIA), and starting in 2004 it received funding from the Department 
of Corrections via the State of Wisconsin to work primarily with noncustodial parents and those 
with criminal records. In 2009, New Hope merged with the YWCA of Greater Milwaukee. 

Project RETURN (Returning Ex-offenders To Urban Realities and Neighborhoods) 
provided the job search services in Milwaukee. Project RETURN, which was incorporated in 
1981, is a nonprofit organization that grew out of a “Social Concerns Committee” affiliated 
with Milwaukee’s Cross Lutheran Church, which was charged with determining which com- 
munities were not well served in its area. The group identified four minimum-security prisons 
located within a two-mile radius of the church and found few or no services available to the 
formerly imprisoned. Prior to involvement in this demonstration, Project RETURN offered job 
search services, a fatherhood program, alcohol and drug treatment services, and support groups 
that focused on anger management, social skills training, and the like, all of which were directed 
at the former prisoner population. 
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St. Paul 

Goodwill/Easter Seals Minnesota (G/ESM) operated the transitional jobs program in St. 
Paul. G/ESM is a large regional nonprofit organization that aims to help individuals, including 
those with disabilities, who face employment barriers to achieve economic success. The 
Minnesota chapter of Goodwill was founded in 1919 by a group of St. Paul civic and religious 
leaders. After World War II, Goodwill increasingly emphasized efforts to help individuals with 
disabilities overcome barriers to employment, and in 1984 its Minnesota chapter became 
affiliated with the National Easter Seals Society, which had a long history serving those with 
disabilities. Services to the disabled population remain an important focus of G/ESM, though 
the organization works with other groups, including welfare recipients, dislocated workers, and 
young fathers struggling with their responsibilities as parents. G/ESM has also been involved in 
a small number of programs targeted at prisoners who are on probation and released prisoners in 
Hennepin County. G/ESM is most closely associated with its 15 retail stores, which resell 
donated goods throughout the state. 

The Amherst H. Wilder Foundation provided services to the job search group in St. 
Paul. The Wilder Foundation is one of the largest nonprofit organizations in the Twin Cities, 
established in 1906 with a mandate to assist St. Paul’s needy, and today it provides a wide range 
of services to assist the elderly, at-risk youth, the homeless population, and other groups. Wilder 
has periodically worked with criminal justice clients; at the time of the demonstration, it 
provided pre- and post-release employment services through a contract with the Minnesota 
Department of Corrections. 



Study Recruitment 

The organizations in each city were charged with developing a strategy to recruit men 
within three months of their release from prison, and those strategies varied by site. In Chicago, 
study recruitment closely mirrored the Safer Foundation’s standard business practice, although 
that process was subsequently augmented. In St. Paul, the job search program used an existing 
referral pathway based on established ties with the corrections system and halfway houses, 
although those efforts were also supplemented. Since recruitment into the demonstration meant 
that only half of the men would be assigned to a transitional job (and the other half to the job 
search program), existing recruitment efforts alone often did not yield the numbers needed to 
conduct random assignment. Detroit and Milwaukee had to devise new recruitment practices. In 
Detroit, recruitment was overseen by staff employed by the Michigan Prisoner Re-entry 
Initiative, but in Milwaukee, staff in the transitional jobs and job search organizations both were 
involved with recruitment. 
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In Chicago, the Safer Foundation initially relied on its established referral paths to re- 
cruit individuals into the demonstration. That is, referrals came from contacts that the organi- 
zation had developed with the Illinois Department of Corrections, parole and probation 
agencies, and the Illinois Department of Human Services. There were also a large number of 
walk-ins because Safer is well known in the community. However, most clients who came via 
those routes had been released from prison 6 to 12 months previously, making them ineligible 
for the TJRD study. Safer then instituted other recruitment strategies to increase the number 
of eligible referrals. Those strategies included meeting with inmates within 60 days prior to 
their release from an IDOC or other facility to explain the study, and meeting with parole and 
probation officers and staff from halfway houses to encourage them to refer men soon after 
their release date. 

Staff from New Hope and Project RETURN worked together closely to recruit partici- 
pants in Milwaukee. Staff from both organizations conducted monthly presentations at correc- 
tional facilities throughout Wisconsin, particularly the Racine Correctional Facility and the 
Milwaukee Secure Detention Facility. Staff also distributed flyers at local parole offices and 
attended bimonthly meetings with community corrections personnel and their parolees in an 
effort to “market” the demonstration. Similarly, staff from the job search organization in St. 
Paul provided information about the study within correctional facilities at periodic “transition 
fairs,” which are information sessions for soon-to-be -released inmates. They also met with 
parole officers and staff from halfway houses and recruited internally from the existing em- 
ployment program for former prisoners. 

Unlike the other sites, enrollment into the study in Detroit was initially conducted be- 
fore men were released from prison. From February through December 2007, MPRI staff and 
representatives from the transitional jobs and job search organizations went into two facilities 
(Mound and Ryan, both located in Detroit) monthly to conduct presentations about the demon- 
stration and to recruit participants. Only men to be released on the second or fourth Tuesday of 
each month were eligible, as this criterion represented the majority of the release population. 
Former sex offenders were not eligible because, in Michigan, sex offenders are sent to specia- 
lized parole agents. In January 2008, in response to relatively low enrollment rates, the site 
switched to a post-release process, and the study was opened to men released from all prisons in 
Michigan who were returning to Wayne County and who had been out of prison for less than 90 
days. An MPRI staff person continued to give monthly presentations within the prisons to 
promote the demonstration, but potential participants were primarily referred by their parole 
officers after they were released. 

All the sites, regardless of their prior experience working with the criminal justice 
system, had to forge relationships with correctional facilities and the local parole system to 
ensure a consistent flow of potential client referrals. This relationship-building took time and 
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was often solidified only several months into the demonstration. Staff time was used to visit 
correctional facilities to present information about the demonstration to soon-to-be-released 
inmates, which required cooperation from the institutions’ leadership. Staff resources were 
also spent educating parole supervisors and officers about the demonstration project, includ- 
ing eligibility criteria and the potential benefits of referring their clients to the demonstration. 
During the second research visit to each site, many staff noted that they had just solidified 
these relationships with local community corrections when it was time to start winding down 
recruitment for random assignment. 

Intake 

Like recruitment generally, the intake process differed somewhat from site to site. In 
Chicago, the Safer Foundation assessed all new clients and referred them to one of three 
“pathways.” Those who were able to work but had relatively little work experience or education 
were assigned to the “transitional employment pathway.” Random assignment took place 
among clients within this pathway. After random assignment, individuals who were assigned to 
the transitional jobs group were usually placed in a transitional job at Allied Waste’s recycling 
plant within a day or two of random assignment. Individuals who were assigned to the job 
search group could receive assistance in finding a job, but they were not eligible for placement 
in a transitional job. 

As noted earlier, in St. Paul, random assignment took place at the job search program 
organization. Individuals who were assigned to the transitional jobs group were given a bus 
token and Goodwill’s phone number, and were immediately sent to Goodwill (located about 
four blocks away) for an appointment with a case manager that morning. They began work in a 
transitional job the following day. Individuals who were assigned to the job search group 
remained on-site to continue receiving services. 

In Milwaukee, where random assignment occurred in the building where both organiza- 
tions had their offices, participants who were assigned to the transitional jobs and job search 
groups met with staff from the respective organizations immediately after random assignment to 
learn about available services. Individuals who were assigned to the transitional jobs group were 
given appointments to meet individually with their assigned case managers to begin choosing a 
transitional job worksite. 

Finally, in Detroit in 2007, when random assignment occurred within correctional facil- 
ities, participants were bused to the transitional jobs and job search program organizations upon 
their release, where they were able to contact friends or family. When random assignment was 
conducted post-release, individuals were taken by van from a neutral random assignment 
location to the transitional jobs program, while those in the job search group made appointments 
to meet with a case manager later that day or on another day. 
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Intake Challenges 

Intake into the demonstration was not constant throughout the course of the project, and 
sites had to devise new ways of attracting participants. Despite recruitment and other publicity 
efforts, at times only a handful of participants attended an orientation session. Even in Detroit, 
where staff were provided with information about release dates, it was not always possible to 
predict the number of participants. In some cases, release dates changed, or some men changed 
their minds about participating in the demonstration. After concerted efforts to increase enroll- 
ment, the sites had a large number of men attending orientations. 

A different challenge that was of particular concern in Milwaukee was ensuring that 
men who were randomly assigned were eligible for and could benefit from participating in the 
demonstration. In previous program offerings, New Hope had asked participants to first search 
for employment, and placed participants in a transitional job only if they were unable to secure 
unsubsidized employment on their own. While this is a valid design for an employment assis- 
tance program, it was not the intended TJRD model, and staff had to reorient their philosophies 
as well as develop new ways of talking about the demonstration. Although only half of those 
who were randomly assigned would become eligible for the transitional jobs program, it was 
vital that all men who were randomly assigned met the eligibility criteria. Before fine-tuning the 
recruitment message, staff in Milwaukee randomly assigned some individuals who already had 
jobs or who were not interested in being assigned to a transitional job. Employed individuals 
should have been screened out of the intake process for the demonstration although they may 
have qualified for services in the organization’s past. 

Similarly, in St. Paul, staff reported that it was sometimes difficult to tell who truly 
“needed” a transitional job. Potential clients heard about the demonstration at the job search 
program site. Staff emphasized that the transitional jobs paid minimum wage and sometimes 
urged men to look for a job before signing up for the demonstration if they thought they could 
get a better job. The idea was to urge men to self-select in or out of the project depending on 
their labor market prospects. In reality, however, there was very little risk for men in signing up 
for the project since they would have a 50/50 chance of getting a paid job within 24 hours. 
Some participants who could have done better may have reasoned that they could keep looking 
for another job while working in the transitional job. 

For participants, a major motivation for entering the study was the possibility of being 
assigned to the transitional jobs group and getting a paid job relatively quickly, which often 
made the assignment to the job search group less attractive. Staff in two of the cities noted that 
some participants, when they found out they were assigned to the job search group, were 
disappointed. As a staff person in St. Paul noted, “People say ‘you can go to the Wilder Job 
Club and they’ll get you a job in this here program.’ So they come here with the anticipation 
that they’re going to get hired. And then once they find out that it’s a random selection. . .and 
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they don’t get picked, they’re pissed off, and they just walk out.” Staff in Detroit also noted that 
some participants voiced a similar disappointment when they were assigned to the job search 
group. In Chicago, this issue was not raised. A number of the focus group participants noted 
that Safer had a good reputation in the community, so that being assigned to the job search 
group over the transitional jobs group was not a concern. 



Job Search Program Services 

As discussed in Chapter 1, the TJRD project was designed to test services that are built 
around transitional jobs against a set of more limited job search services. Most of this chapter is 
dedicated to the transitional jobs services; however, this section describes the services that were 
available to those who were randomly assigned to the job search group. 

All job search participants had access to computers, phones, and fax machines to assist 
in finding and applying for jobs. Some participants were able to access other ancillary services 
as well. For example, in Detroit, JVS provided access to clothing and packages of toiletries, and 
in St. Paul participants received a clothing allowance. 

Initially, all job search group members could participate in group activities offered by 
the service providers. During this time they were instructed on appropriate workplace behaviors 
and other soft skills, learned how to discuss their criminal records with employers, and received 
information about formatting resumes and filling out applications. The group activities varied in 
intensity. In Chicago these workshops ran for a full week and provided information on develop- 
ing resumes, job search techniques, and appropriate workplace behavior. Offerings in St. Paul 
were similar. In Milwaukee, participants could join the 16-session “Fatherhood Initiative,” 
which focused on similar job-related issues, communication skills (including talking about 
offense histories), and interpersonal skills, as well as on parenting, although not all participants 
were fathers. The fatherhood group met for two hours a day, four days a week. In 2007, partici- 
pants in Detroit could join a group job-readiness class that met three days a week; these classes 
included non-TJRD participants as well. When Detroit switched job search service providers to 
Detroit Hispanic, that organization did not offer group activities. Instead, case managers were 
available to assist participants individually with tasks such as developing a resume. In the other 
cities, participants could meet one-on-one with case managers, but this practice was formalized 
only in Milwaukee, where staff met twice weekly with participants until they found a job. 

The degree to which job search group participants received assistance with finding em- 
ployment (as opposed to help mastering job-seeking skills) also varied by city. In Chicago, staff 
called “sector managers” worked with local employers to identify open positions and then 
match those positions to participants (including those in the transitional jobs and job search 
groups, and those enrolled through other Safer Foundation programs). In Milwaukee, a con- 
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tracted staff person served as a “job developer.” Like the sector managers, the job developer met 
with area employers to learn about various job openings and then shared that information with 
participants through their case managers. While this individual spent more time with partici- 
pants in the transitional jobs group, he shared job leads with staff working in the Milwaukee job 
search program. The initial Detroit job search provider also had a specialized job developer on 
staff. No staff person in the St. Paul job search provider was designated as a “job developer,” 
and this type of service was offered more informally. That is, staff talked with employers in the 
community and occasionally hosted employers at their site so that participants could learn more 
about what employers look for when they are hiring. 

Focus group participants had mixed assessments of the services offered by the job 
search providers. One man in Detroit said that for individuals who had limited work experience, 
learning about appropriate workplace attire and how to fill out applications was probably useful. 
On the other hand, he said, “If you’ve been in the employment field and you know how to fill 
out an application, you know how to dress yourself properly, and you know how to groom 
yourself, then their services [are] inadequate.” By contrast, in Milwaukee, focus group partici- 
pants singled out the attention staff paid to them as an important part of the program. As one 
said, “They [the staff are] hands-on with you. You know, a lot of people out here talk about 
helping you get a job and this and that, [but] they sit down with you, you know; you send faxes 
right there in the office.” 



Transitional Jobs Program Services 

At the heart of this demonstration was a test of the transitional jobs model as a way to 
help returning former prisoners find unsubsidized employment. However, while “transitional 
jobs” share a broad set of characteristics, including being temporary in nature and providing 
more intensive support and supervision, the type of work offered, the setting of that work, and 
the nature of the supports and supervision may differ across programs. Indeed, although all the 
sites provided transitional jobs, each organization had slightly different staffing configurations, 
provided different types of employment support and case management services, and offered 
different experiences in the transitional job. Table 3.3 provides an overview of the structures of 
the transitional jobs programs. 

Staffing 

• Each transitional jobs program had a different staffing configuration, 
but staff performed similar functions overall. The degree of specializa- 
tion for any one staff member varied by transitional jobs organization. 
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Transitional Jobs Program Service Approaches in the Demonstration Sites 
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Staff Experience with Former Prisoners 

In all the transitional jobs programs except Chicago, former prisoners were not a focal 
population in prior program offerings, though all the programs worked with that population to 
some degree. Staff in these organizations, and new staff who were hired throughout the course 
of the demonstration, had to learn about issues that are unique to the population of former 
prisoners, such as complying with parole conditions. Both Milwaukee and Detroit had staff that 
resembled the TJRD population demographically — that is, young African-American men from 
the community, some of whom had a criminal record. Many case managers in Milwaukee, 
however, were hired on a short-term basis through volunteer programs, were temporarily 
relocated to Milwaukee from other parts of the country, and stayed in their position for approx- 
imately a year. In St. Paul, staff that resembled the TJRD population demographically were 
hired later in the demonstration. 

Staff Specialization 

The extent to which staff were specialized in their jobs varied. All programs had staff 
who performed case management functions, and they served as the primary contacts for the 
participants. Each program also had at least one job developer, whose role was to make connec- 
tions with local employers and help place participants in unsubsidized jobs. Staff in Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and Detroit tended to be less specialized, with the case managers assisting participants 
with a variety of issues, including lessons in soft skills, legal aid referrals, or resume develop- 
ment. Staff in Chicago were slightly more specialized, with separate intake staff, case managers 
(called “retention specialists”), and job developers (called “sector managers”). 

The organizations in Chicago, Detroit, and St. Paul ran their transitional jobs programs 
on-site or at a single location, with additional staff supervising participants who were working 
in a transitional job. Although these staff were not necessarily funded by the demonstration, 
they interacted frequently with participants, and their role is described further in the discussion 
of the transitional jobs that appears later in this chapter. In the second year of the demonstration, 
Milwaukee, which ran a scattered site transitional jobs model, hired a staff person to develop 
new transitional job positions and sites, and to serve as a liaison with the existing jobs sites. 

As noted in Chapter 1, each demonstration site had a “research coordinator” position 
that was subsidized by the evaluation. This staff person, often an existing employee from one of 
the organizations involved in the demonstration, assumed responsibility for administrative 
functions related to the evaluation. For example, the research coordinator conducted random 
assignment and gathered all signed consent forms to send to MDRC. In Detroit, because the 
Michigan Prisoner Re-entry Initiative was the coordinating body for the demonstration, addi- 
tional staff hired by MPRI were involved with the program. Those staff included the research 
coordinator, who conducted intake and random assignment, his supervisor, who was involved in 
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administrative issues related to the demonstration (for example, monitoring the flow of potential 
participants from the prisons), and support staff. 

Staff Turnover 

As expected, the sites experienced some turnover in staff; in Milwaukee the turnover 
was partially planned with the use of case managers who were hired on a short-term basis 
through volunteer programs. In all sites, new staff had to be recruited and trained, and then 
had to establish relationships with participants. Additionally, key positions sometimes went 
unfilled for some length of time, requiring certain tasks to be reassigned to staff who might 
not have had the relevant expertise. For example, in Detroit the job developer position was 
not filled for many months. In Milwaukee, before a transitional jobs site coordinator was 
hired, the job developer initially focused on developing transitional job sites, as opposed to 
private sector job leads. 

Employment Support Services and Case Management 

• The transitional jobs programs offered similar sets of services, which 
were delivered in either group or individual settings. The degree of for- 
malized contact with participants and types of support services offered 
varied. However, all programs provided support for transportation, 
housing, clothing or tools procurement, referrals to substance abuse or 
mental health treatment, or referrals to training programs. 

Program Orientation 

Once they were randomly assigned, all transitional jobs participants attended an orienta- 
tion to the transitional jobs program, during which time expectations about attendance and other 
issues were explained. In Detroit, participants attended orientation on Tuesday and spent the rest 
of the first week obtaining identification and getting acclimated to life outside of prison; 
participants began their transitional jobs assignment the following Monday. For participants in 
Chicago, placement into the transitional job usually occurred within a few days to a week, 
depending upon the current staffing of the work site. In St. Paul, participants started working in 
their transitional job the day after random assignment. In those sites, any type of employment 
readiness and other group-based activities (explained in more detail below) were provided 
around work schedules. After random assignment in Milwaukee, participants first met with their 
case manager several times before beginning their transitional job placement; later in the 
demonstration, participants also attended a group workshop series before starting to work. 
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Case Management 

Each program provided some degree of case management services. All programs had 
case managers who were the primary point of contact and coordination for participants. Howev- 
er, the degree to which that contact was formalized or routinized varied quite a bit, even wi t hin 
a site, and sometimes differed depending upon a participant’ s circumstances and his willingness 
to comply with various activities and referrals. One service provided by all but the Chicago 
program was identification recovery. Many former prisoners leave incarceration without any 
valid identification, such as a social security card or state identification, which are required to 
secure legal employment. One program noted that fully one-third of the participants could not 
be placed in a transitional job until they secured identification. However, the degree of assis- 
tance that was provided varied. Staff in St. Paul, Detroit, and Milwaukee identified applying for 
and obtaining social security cards and driver’s licenses as major challenges for participants but 
provided some support navigating through the process for each. Staff in Chicago determined 
that identification recovery (for example, obtaining a birth certificate, social security card, or a 
driver’s license) was a major barrier for participants to be “work ready” because men were often 
released without proper identification. However, Safer did not provide direct support to partici- 
pants with that process, but referred them to an outside agency. 

Pre-Employment Support Services 

Other support services and materials that programs provided were child support navi- 
gation, vouchers for transportation, clothing, and tools or other materials needed for employ- 
ment. Although staff noted that participants faced a host of health, mental health, housing, and 
family challenges (including owing back child support), the programs themselves were not 
able to offer comprehensive support services. As a staff person in St. Paul noted, for other 
populations, such as the disabled, dedicated programming often exists. However, for former 
prisoners, that is rarely the case. To the extent that program staff made referrals, substance 
abuse programs were commonly used. In Detroit, staff referred participants with substance 
abuse problems to treatment programs, and in Milwaukee participants were often mandated to 
participate in Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse (AODA) programs as a condition of their 
parole. In Chicago, participants with substance abuse issues were not allowed to begin their 
transitional job until they completed or, later in the program, at least started that site’s “sup- 
portive service pathway.” Within this pathway, staff assisted clients in resolving issues that 
could be barriers to successful employment, such as housing, substance abuse, or mental 
health issues, through referrals to outside agencies. In St. Paul, staff noted that many partici- 
pants were already in treatment programs, as mandated by their parole officers. The program 
also started its own support group that participants could voluntarily attend to discuss issues 
such as reconnecting with family members. 
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Housing challenges were common among many participants, and staff and the partici- 
pants themselves noted a dearth of resources in this area. In St. Paul, many participants were 
referred to the program from halfway houses and needed to quickly find another place to live. In 
focus groups, some of the men reported that when they were released, family members with 
whom they might have stayed had either moved away or were deceased. Another challenge 
frequently mentioned by staff and participants was transportation. Most programs provided some 
form of transportation support to participants, usually in the form of bus fare or transit passes. 

Group Activities 

In addition to case management services, all participants were offered the opportunity to 
participate in group activities that focused largely on the development of soft skills such as 
work-appropriate behavior, communicating about criminal history, and strategizing about how 
to handle potentially difficult situations at work. In all cities except Milwaukee, group activities 
were offered in combination with the transitional jobs. In Chicago, “retention groups” met 
weekly at the recycling plant and twice a month at the Safer office. In Detroit, groups met each 
afternoon after work and participants were paid for up to five hours a week for attending soft 
skills trainings. St. Paul participants were not involved in employment readiness or skills 
training until they had successfully demonstrated their seriousness about working, typically 
after working at least 30 days in a transitional job. Participants could then join the 16-hour 
employment readiness training as well as occupational skills training programs. Those in 
training worked fewer hours in their transitional job but continued to receive full wages. In early 
2008, Milwaukee implemented an eight-day group workshop for participants prior to starting 
the transitional job. Participants met for two hours a day and covered topics such as goal setting 
and interest identification, workplace expectations, and life skills. 

Focus groups with program group participants revealed that participants had mixed as- 
sessments of the group activities and case management services, although comments tended to 
be more positive than negative. In particular, participants singled out the efforts of individual 
case managers, whom they perceived to be advocating on their behalf, whether to employers or 
to other individuals. However, a theme that came up frequently during the focus group sessions 
was that while the various services (and the transitional job) were very important, participants 
had to be motivated in order to succeed. 

The Transitional Job 

• The time from random assignment to placement in the transitional job 
as well as the types of jobs varied across sites. The transitional jobs were 
primarily designed to teach general employability skills, not specific job 
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skills. The case managers and the transitional jobs supervisors commu- 
nicated regularly for the most part. 

Timing of Transitional Job Placement 

Participants in Chicago, Detroit, and St. Paul usually began their transitional job as- 
signment the day after random assignment (St. Paul) or within a week thereafter (Chicago and 
Detroit). In Milwaukee, placement typically occurred one to two weeks after entry into the 
program. First, transitional job slots needed to be available; in the early months of the demon- 
stration, the Milwaukee program did not have enough transitional job opportunities for the 
number of participants who enrolled. Second, participants were required to interview for a 
particular position. Finally, a number of the transitional jobs sites could not accept participants 
with certain offense histories. For example, those who had been convicted of sex offenses could 
not take janitorial positions in day care centers. This was also an issue in St. Paul, where 
participants with violent or sexual offense histories could not work near individuals who were 
considered mentally or physically vulnerable. 

Transitional Jobs Models Used in the Demonstration 

As shown in Table 3.4, the transitional jobs differed significantly across the programs. 
There were three general models of transitional jobs: scattered site (Milwaukee), placement in 
existing enterprises (Detroit and St. Paul), and contracted work (Chicago). In Milwaukee’s 
scattered site model, participants were placed in positions with local nonprofit organizations or 
small businesses but New Hope paid their wages. For those organizations or businesses, hosting 
a transitional job slot meant getting an employee whose pay was fully subsidized. New Hope 
(Milwaukee’s transitional jobs program) had used a version of this model in its prior programs. 
Participants in Detroit and St. Paul worked in jobs in existing Goodwill enterprises. In Detroit 
the jobs were in Goodwill’s light industrial facility, and in St. Paul participants worked in one of 
Goodwill's four retail-related facilities. In Chicago, as noted earlier, transitional jobs workers 
were employed by a staffing agency that had been established by the Safer Foundation and was 
contracted to work for Allied Waste, a waste management company that held a recycling 
contract with the City of Chicago. 

All sites paid participants the federal minimum wage or the state minimum wage, 
whichever was higher. Participants were generally scheduled to work between 30 and 40 
hours a week. 2 



“The structure of the management information system data did not allow for calculations of the actual av- 
erage hours worked per week. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
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While working, participants had access to other services, including continued case 
management. As noted above, participants in Chicago and Detroit could attend group meet- 
ings that were designed to assist with soft skills development. Also, in Chicago, participants 
were eligible to receive gift cards for staying in a job for a specific amount of time, and cash 
bonuses were also paid out when the plant in which the participant worked pulled out the 
most recyclables. 

Transitional Job Responsibilities 

In general, the placements were designed to teach employability skills (for example, 
the importance of punctuality, proper workplace etiquette), rather than to train participants in 
specific occupations, which was consistent with participants’ impressions. For example, one 
focus group participant from Milwaukee noted, “I think the disadvantages to a transitional job 
is that all the transitional jobs is real menial type jobs. It’s not like you’re going to get weld- 
ing, machine shop.” 

The types of tasks that participants performed, though, varied tremendously. In Chica- 
go, most participants worked in garbage plants pulling recyclable materials from conveyer belts, 
which was physically strenuous and required constant focus. The work itself was not challeng- 
ing, but the conditions of work, such as the odor of the garbage, the heat of the plants during 
warm months, and the potential hazard presented by some discarded items, could be difficult to 
endure. In Detroit, participants did light assembly and manufacturing work, piece work, and 
packaging of various items, including nails and screws . 3 In St. Paul, participants began work in 
one of four Goodwill retail divisions: the salvage department, the retail shop floor, the e- 
commerce division, or the outlet store. Participants performed tasks that included sorting 
donations, pricing merchandise, doing janitorial work, or handling odd jobs. Participants in 
Milwaukee performed a variety of tasks, depending upon the transitional job site in which they 
were placed. Maintenance, janitorial work, sorting or stocking merchandise, warehousing, auto 
repair, retail, and general labor were among some of the tasks that participants performed; some 
participants worked as mentors to youth but this type of work was the exception. 



3 Goodwill's plant shut down for two weeks each in July and December to re-tool for changes in produc- 
tion work. During those weeks, participants did not work or receive wages. In June 2008, three other transi- 
tional jobs opportunities were developed to compensate for the decline in plant business, which was related to 
downturns in the auto industry. Approximately one dozen participants were placed with two construction firms 
and a sanitation company. 
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Supervision Practices 

Supervision practices varied across the transitional jobs programs. Participants in Mil- 
waukee, because they were working in a variety of locations, were supervised primarily by 
managers or other employees of the nonprofit organization or business in which they were 
placed. However, New Hope case management staff were informed about problems and could 
intervene when necessary. Participants submitted weekly time cards in order to get paid, but 
these cards also had space for the job site manager to comment on the participants’ perfor- 
mance. Occasionally, case managers or the transitional jobs site liaison met with the site 
supervisors to discuss specific participants and issues that might have arisen. A regular meeting 
with the participant, case manager, and job site supervisor was also scheduled after 30 and 90 
days at the transitional job. Participants could be terminated from their jobs, just like a regular 
employee, for issues related to performance, absenteeism, or other problems. 

In the other programs, communication between the case managers and the transitional 
jobs supervisors was more regular and direct. In Chicago, participants were supervised by plant 
managers who reported back to case managers about issues with specific participants. Partici- 
pants could receive a written notice if they exhibited improper workplace behavior, such as 
tardiness or absenteeism. After three notices, participants could be suspended or possibly 
terminated. In both Detroit and St. Paul, on-site supervisors provided direct oversight of the 
transitional jobs work, but they communicated directly with case managers about problems or 
concerns. Additionally, case managers were easily able to come to the work site directly to 
observe or intervene, if needed. 

Participants’ Views 

Participants had varying assessments of the transitional jobs experience. Many focus 
group participants saw value in their transitional jobs, since the jobs provided a work history 
following their incarceration, gave relatively quick access to legitimate wages, and provided 
participants with feelings of general self-worth. One participant in Milwaukee noted how the 
transitional job allowed him to build a work history and keep forward momentum: “I really 
needed a transitional job ... to build that work history while I look for another job. So I think in 
that sense it helped to keep me on the right track... just moving forward, trying to get a perma- 
nent job.” A participant in Detroit said that the transitional job got him used to the work envi- 
ronment again: “It got me back into the idea of getting up, going to work . . . being on time, 
getting] along with other workers and . . . getting back into the state of mind . . . Basically, it's a 
mindset.” The participants also noted that having an income, even though minimum wage, was 
important to them and gave them a sense of worth. One participant in Chicago said, “I’ve been 
able to save money, and kind of hold my head up now because I know I’ve earned my pay . . . 
When I . . . meet my grandchildren, I can ... do a little something and feel proud about it.” 
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On the other hand, a number of participants found certain aspects of their jobs to be ra- 
ther negative. One Chicago focus group participant implied that his transitional job employer 
only wanted a “body” to do the job: “When you working there, you know they don’t care 
anything about you. And they work you very hard ... I don’t mind being a hard worker. I like 
stepping up making a living. I don’t mind working hard, but there some days they take it to the 
limit.” A participant in the St. Paul focus group noted similarly the hard work required by the 
job: “It’s almost like sweatshop type work ... They make your work real hard for little pay. 
Yeah, they know that you're just grateful to have a job.” 

Transitional Jobs Challenges 

One challenge faced by case managers and participants in this demonstration was learn- 
ing how to deal with the local corrections system beyond issues related to recruitment. Those 
who are released to community supervision often have many mandated requirements, such as 
participating in substance abuse programs, taking anger management courses, and meeting with 
parole officers. Additionally, those on supervision sometimes have curfews and restrictions on 
travel; individuals on a specialized or intensive supervision caseload may face even more 
mandates that require multiple meetings or “check-ins” with parole officers within a single 
week. As discussed in Chapter 2, in St. Paul, most of the participants referred from halfway 
houses were on intensive supervised release (ISR), a program for high-risk parolees. ISR 
parolees had more frequent meetings with parole officers and more mandates than the average 
parolee. Staff in the transitional jobs sites indicated that participants faced a challenge in 
balancing the conditions of supervision with their transitional job responsibilities while at the 
same time looking for permanent positions. Programs that had strong relationships with com- 
munity corrections departments were able to help participants negotiate with their parole 
officers to modify check-in times or other conditions around their work schedules. While TJRD 
program staff generally did not have an issue with responding to specific requests from parole 
officers for information about individual participants, some staff noted that they did not want to 
be viewed as an extension of the corrections system. 

In Detroit, the relationship between program staff and community corrections staff was 
facilitated by the arrangement set up by the MPRI. All study participants (in both the transition- 
al jobs and job search programs) were assigned parole officers who were designated specifically 
to work with TJRD participants. Initially, one parole officer each was assigned to the transition- 
al jobs and job search groups, but more were added as enrollment in the study increased. When 
recruitment into the study occurred before prisoners were released, the parole officers met with 
participants right before release, as part of the orientation to the study. The parole officer(s) 
assigned to the transitional jobs group met subsequently with participants on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month on-site, often at the transitional jobs program office. When the timing 
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of recruitment switched to the post-release period, participants were switched to one of the 
specialized parole officers once they were randomly assigned. 

A second challenge of transitional jobs involved balancing goals. The goal of the transi- 
tional jobs programs was to provide people with work opportunities in a somewhat more 
forgiving environment than they would otherwise experience in order to ease them back into the 
workforce. But, businesses also have particular goals to attain. The sites encountered a number 
of issues related to these dual goals. 

As noted in the discussion of recruitment, the number of men entering the transitional 
jobs group varied from one week to the next. Although the size of the weekly (or biweekly) in- 
flow of participants did not necessarily strain the resources of case management staff, the 
unpredictability in the number of participants who needed to be placed in a transitional job 
posed some problems in terms of filling transitional jobs slots. A larger than usual number of 
participants one week sometimes meant that some men had to wait for a transitional jobs 
position to open in the contracted or existing enterprise settings. A lighter than usual number of 
participants could leave some positions unfilled, particularly as other men were completing their 
transitional job assignment. Yet, as one transitional jobs supervisor noted, the work of the 
organization needed to be done. For example, the Chicago program had a contractual obligation 
with a business to meet certain production goals. The business was concerned that the constant 
fluctuation of program participants in and out of positions and the need to train the new staff 
moving into these positions would affect the production goals for the organization. In the end, 
production was not compromised by the turnover, but this “mission versus business challenge,” 
as some termed it, sometimes caused tension. 

Additionally, all the sites offered services to individuals other than participants in the 
TJRD project, and in some cases, clients from these other programs needed to be placed into 
transitional jobs. In those instances, different internal programs were sometimes competing with 
each other for the same transitional jobs slots. 

In a couple of sites, the ebb and flow of available work at the transitional jobs locations 
meant that demand for workers fluctuated. In Milwaukee, if the businesses and nonprofit 
organizations that served as transitional jobs sites did not need additional labor, some partici- 
pants had to wait to start their transitional jobs assignment until other participants vacated those 
positions. In Detroit, as noted earlier, the plant at Goodwill closed operations for two weeks 
every summer, coinciding with the automotive industry’s re-tooling for new production con- 
tracts. Men who were randomly assigned during this time period had to wait to begin working, 
while those who had already been assigned to the transitional job did not work or have a 
paycheck for two weeks. 
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Job Development and Permanent Job Placement 

• The emphasis on permanent job search and placement was not a strong 
focus throughout the duration of the demonstration, nor did staff use 
participants’ experience working in a transitional job as a “selling 
point” to potential employers. 

The Transition to a Permanent Job 

Transitional jobs are designed to be temporary jobs. The transitional jobs in this study 
were meant to last approximately 90 days, although sites could keep participants in the job 
longer if enough slots were available. In all cities, the decision about when to start moving 
someone out of the transitional job was fairly individualized. In Chicago and Milwaukee, 
participants were sometimes allowed to stay in a position beyond 90 days. In Chicago, in fact, 
participants could and did continue in the transitional job as regular employees, eligible to 
purchase medical benefits and moving into regular jobs at the recycling plant without needing to 
search for another job. In Detroit, the transitional position ended after 90 days, but participants 
could continue to use program services. In St. Paul, participants were initially allowed to remain 
in a transitional job beyond 90 days, as long as they did not exhibit behavior problems, but by 
the second research visit, staff had instituted a time limit because they believed some partici- 
pants were becoming too complacent in the transitional job and were not searching for unsubsi- 
dized employment. 

Staff in all sites monitored individuals' behavior in the transitional job as an indicator of 
when someone was ready to focus on searching for permanent work. Although participants in 
Milwaukee were encouraged from the first day to begin searching for jobs, staff said that in 
practice most participants waited to look for work until near the end of their time in the transi- 
tional job. A common challenge expressed by focus group participants was the difficulty in 
searching for permanent employment while also working in the transitional job. One participant 
in Detroit summed up the challenges in this way: 

We work Monday through Friday from eight to one. Anybody that’s been in the job 
field, anybody that has been in society and seen somebody else work knows, that if 
you looking for a job, you need to be there. ASAP. First thing Monday morning. The 
problem we run into, we getting these lists [of jobs], and we don’t even get these lists 
until one o’clock. By the time we get the list, half the people that’s taking applica- 
tions, they finished accepting the applications. I know if I’m an employer, looking to 
potentially employ someone. I’m going for the individuals that’s standing outside 
that door when I pulled up. Or the individuals that came right behind me in that door. 

I’m not looking for the laggers that’s going to come in after lunch. 

During the job search process, the programs offered some services to participants, at a 
minimum helping them prepare for interviews and, in St. Paul, offering a structured “employ- 
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ment readiness” workshop, which covered the same set of topics that other sites covered earlier 
in the process. St. Paul also offered the opportunity for participants to enroll in one of their skills 
training programs, such as forklift operation or auto repair. Participants could also enroll in 
other vocational training such as construction work, for which they received certificates that 
may have given them an edge with employers. 

Finally, the Milwaukee and St. Paul programs provided incentives to participants who 
worked in permanent jobs after working in a transitional job. These programs paid retention 
bonuses at preset intervals to participants who met the qualifications. Participants in Milwaukee 
were eligible to receive up to $1,500 over 12 months if they provided proof of full-time em- 
ployment to their case manager. St. Paul instituted a similar incentive program with a total of 
$1,400 offered after six months of permanent employment. In reflecting on the program, the 
Milwaukee program director was surprised by how important that retention bonus was to 
participants, no matter how much they were actually making from their permanent jobs. 

The Role of Job Developers 

Many social service and employment assistance organizations have job developers on 
staff to assist disadvantaged populations — such as those who were formerly incarcerated or 
those with disabilities — with finding employment, including the organizations providing 
transitional jobs services. While the title of the staff person varied from site to site, all sites had 
at least one staff person whose job it was to assist clients in finding permanent jobs that paid a 
living wage (some were called “job developers” or “sector managers”). Although there is little 
evidence -based research to affirm the most important components of job development, at least 
one study team has observed the importance of job development as an individualized and 
person-centered approach that is based on the skills and interests of the job seeker and how 
those skills and interests match the needs and workplace culture of an employer. 4 

In the TJRD project, job developers did not necessarily find positions that matched par- 
ticipants’ interests and skills, nor did they necessarily pursue employment opportunities that 
would place participants on a long-term employment path. Furthermore, few job development 
staff used participants’ transitional job experience as a “selling point” to potential employers. 
Some staff felt that the brief duration of the placement — three months or less — did not 
provide enough work experience to be an enticement to employers who were looking for stable 
employees. On the other hand, other program staff believed that discussing participants’ time in 
transitional jobs with employers was extremely valuable. Staff reported that sharing attendance 
records, reports of on-the-job behavior, and assessments of soft skills, such as motivation, 



4 Wyckoff and Clymer (2005). 
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helped employers get a sense of what they might be able to expect from the employee. Howev- 
er, job developers had a difficult time finding unsubsidized jobs for former prisoners. Seeming- 
ly as a result, they placed participants into whatever permanent positions became available. 

Chicago handled job placement somewhat differently from the other cities. Once a 
job developer had a lead on a potential job, all case managers in the organization (not just 
those who were working with the demonstration program) were alerted. Staff informed 
participants about available positions, determined whether they met the qualifications, and 
helped them prepare for interviews. The employer then interviewed the participants and made 
hiring decisions. 

Permanent Placement Challenges 

Perhaps the biggest challenged faced by the programs was placing participants in per- 
manent positions after the transitional jobs. First, programs found it challenging to find employ- 
ers who were willing to hire former prisoners in permanent positions. Additionally, as already 
noted, some participants had restrictions on the types of jobs they could seek given their offense 
histories, and employers were reluctant to h ir e people with certain conviction histories, such as 
crimes involving violence. Even if a participant did not have such restrictions, lack of reliable 
transportation was sometimes an impediment to finding and keeping a job. In Milwaukee, many 
of the available jobs were located in the suburbs, which were not accessible by public transpor- 
tation. The St. Paul staff supervisor noted that over time program staff became more knowled- 
geable about the special circumstances that were involved in placing former prisoners in 
permanent jobs. Staff had also developed more connections with employers who were willing 
to hire this population, but not until later in the follow-up period. 

As noted in Chapter 2, the economic slowdown and subsequent recession played a role 
in the ability of participants to secure jobs. In Detroit and Milwaukee in particular, certain 
sectors of the low-skilled labor market shrank. For example, the construction industry, which 
for a number of years had provided relatively well-paying entry-level positions for people, 
declined, and instead of hiring new workers this industry was laying workers off. Staff also 
noted that former prisoners were part of the “last hired, first fired’' group of workers. Thus, for 
places with few available jobs, former prisoners were not at the front of the hiring queue. 

Beyond structural concerns, staff reported that a number of personal issues made 
placing former prisoners into permanent jobs a difficult task. First, some staff reported that 
some participants seemed disinterested in and lacked motivation to find a permanent position. 
Second, staff believed some clients stayed in transitional jobs as long as possible because they 
were not ready to move on to positions outside of the program. And perhaps most important, 
staff reported that the issues facing former prisoners were very different from and more 
challenging than those of other populations typically served in transitional jobs programs. 
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Further, problems such as lack of housing, substance abuse problems, and untreated mental 
health problems were ones that employment alone — whether in a transitional or permanent 
position — could not address. 



Summary 

Aside from the offer of a transitional job, the services available to the transitional jobs 
and job search groups were not very different from each other. All participants had access to 
assistance with developing resumes, instruction in job search techniques, and learning how to 
discuss criminal histories, and all sites provided participants with job leads. 

Although the time that elapsed between random assignment and placement into a transi- 
tional job varied between Milwaukee and the other three demonstration cities, all participants 
who were assigned to the transitional jobs group were given the opportunity to work within a 
relatively short time following their release from prison. Given the difficulty that former 
prisoners face in finding jobs, it is likely that transitional jobs participants entered the workforce 
(that is, through a transitional job) sooner after release than participants in the job search group. 
Members in the job search group, if they participated in the activities offered by these programs, 
would have been involved in more group activities or unstructured job search before entering 
the workforce. 

Despite the variation across the transitional jobs programs, in general, each of the 
sites implemented the transitional jobs programs fairly quickly and without major problems. 
That said, the transitional jobs sites, even if they had previous experience running similar 
programs, had to devise new recruitment strategies, and most had to forge new relationships 
with parole officers and the larger criminal justice system, particularly so that they could 
enroll newly released men. Perhaps because of that, the sites put a great deal of effort into 
ensuring that the “front end” of the operations — recruitment and placement into the transi- 
tional job — was operating smoothly, while less emphasis was placed on the “back end” — 
placement into an unsubsidized job. Additionally, the lack of a job developer in Detroit for 
part of the demonstration and the time that the Milwaukee job developer spent finding 
transitional job placements in the community as opposed to unsubsidized positions (again, 
during the first part of the demonstration) may have also contributed to a lack of emphasis on 
placements relative to “front end” activities. 
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Chapter 4 

Program Participation 



Chapter 3 describes the services provided by each of the organizations that participated 
in the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration (TJRD). This chapter presents data on the rates 
of participation in those services, both for transitional jobs (TJ) group members and for job 
search (JS) group members. The analysis uses data from the management information system 
(MIS) of each of the programs included in the study. 

Because survey data about participation in services were not collected for TJRD, it is 
not possible to know the extent to which sample members in both the TJ and JS groups received 
services from sources other than the TJRD programs. Therefore, the numbers reported in this 
chapter almost certainly underestimate service receipt for both groups. 



Transitional Jobs Group Participation 

Table 4.1 shows TJ group members’ participation in the transitional jobs programs, 
both for the full sample and by site. The first row in the table shows that participation was high, 
with 93 percent of TJ group members engaging in at least one program activity. These partici- 
pation rates varied somewhat across sites, ranging from 88 percent in Milwaukee to 99 percent 
in St. Paul, but participation was high in all sites. As described below, this variation in participa- 
tion rates may have been related to differences in the time it took sites to place participants into 
transitional jobs. 

• The rate of participation in transitional jobs was high. 

The second panel of the table shows that participation in the transitional jobs, the key 
component of the program, was high, though the rate varied across sites. Overall, 85 percent of 
TJ group members worked in a transitional job. This is high compared with the rate of 72 
percent for TJ participation in the evaluation of the Center for Employment Opportunities 
(CEO), a transitional jobs program for former prisoners in New York City (see chapters 1 and 9 
for more details about the CEO evaluation). 1 

Transitional jobs participation was lowest in Milwaukee, where 70 percent of TJ group 
members worked in a transitional job — comparable to the CEO participation rate of 72 



'Redcross et al. (2009). 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 4.1 



Participation in Transitional Jobs and Other Activities for the 
Transitional Jobs Group, by Site 



Outcome 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Milwaukee 


St. Paul 


Full 

Sample 


Participated in any activity (%) 


92.6 


91.3 


87.5 


99.2 


92.7 


Transitional iobs 


Worked in a transitional job (TJ) (%) 


87.3 


87.7 


69.9 


97.2 


85.2 


Weeks worked in a TJ a (%) 


Never worked 


12.7 


12.3 


30.1 


2.8 


14.8 


Less than 1 week 


11.1 


4.1 


2.3 


4.4 


5.2 


1 -4 weeks 


20.1 


23.1 


17.2 


20.6 


20.0 


5-8 weeks 


18.0 


23.6 


14.5 


16.6 


17.8 


9-12 weeks 


12.7 


33.3 


10.9 


16.6 


17.8 


13-24 weeks 


12.2 


2.6 


25.0 


28.9 


18.5 


More than 24 weeks 


13.2 


1.0 


0.0 


10.3 


5.9 


Average weeks worked d 


10.3 


6.7 


7.0 


12.0 


9.0 


Among those who worked in a TJ 


Average weeks worked 


11.7 


7.7 


10.0 


12.3 


10.6 


Other program activities 


Participated in any activity other than TJ (%) 


83.6 


91.3 


79.7 


99.2 


88.6 


Had an individual meeting with a case manager 


55.6 


73.8 


66.0 


96.0 


74.0 


Participated in job readiness/job club activities 


66.7 


89.2 


40.6 


77.5 


67.2 


Participated in vocational training 


NA 


NA 


NA 


28.1 


NA 


Received a support service payment 15 (%) 


NA 


89.2 


53.9 


89.7 


76.6 


Placed in or reported an unsubsidized job (%) 


NA 


25.6 


38.3 


32.8 


32.8 


Among those who were placed in or reported 
an unsubsidized job 

Unsubsidized job characteristics 


Average starting hourly wage ($) 


NA 


8.5 


8.6 


10.1 


9.2 


Hours per week 


NA 


38.3 


37.3 


39.8 


38.4 


Employer provided benefits (%) 


NA 


22.0 


14.1 


66.3 


36.5 


Received a retention bonus 0 (%) 


NA 


NA 


45.9 


76.3 


54.4 


Among those who received a retention bonus 


Number of retention bonuses received 


NA 


NA 


3.6 


4.3 


3.9 


Total amount received in bonuses ($) 


NA 


NA 


484 


827 


618 



(continued) 
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Table 4.1 (continued) 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll and MIS data provided by each of the programs. 

NOTES: This table includes only participation activities that took place within one year of random assignment. 
NA indicates that data were not available for that site. 

a Average weeks worked is created by dividing the total number of hours worked by the number of hours in a 
work week (30-40) for each site. Weeks may not be consecutive. 

b Support service payments included cash payments and vouchers for transportation, education or vocational 
training, clothing, food, medical bills, identification cards, rent, utility bills, and other expenses. 

c Calculation includes only data from New Hope (Wisconsin) and Goodwill/Easter Seals (Minnesota), where 
retention bonuses were offered. Calculation for Goodwill/Easter Seals does not include those who were randomly 
assigned before December 1, 2007, when the program began offering retention bonuses. 



percent, but lower than the rate in the three other TJRD sites. This lower rate may reflect drop- 
off from the program while participants were waiting to be placed in a transitional job, which 
took a relatively long time in Milwaukee. As described in Chapter 3, the transitional jobs model 
in Milwaukee was a scattered site model, in which TJ participants were placed in temporary 
positions with nonprofit organizations and small businesses in the community. The process of 
placing participants in those positions usually took about two weeks, compared with less than 
one week in the other sites. Program staff had to first identify a transitional job that was suitable 
for a participant, and once such a job was found, participants were required to interview for the 
position. It is possible that difficulties making placements or participants’ dropping out of the 
program while that process was occurring led to the lower TJ participation rate in Milwaukee. 

In contrast, in St. Paul, placement in the transitional jobs occurred almost immediately, 
on the day after random assignment. This is most likely why the transitional jobs participation 
rate was so high in St. Paul, with 97 percent of TJ group members working for at least one day 
in a transitional job. In Chicago and Detroit, placements were usually made within one week of 
random assignment; in Detroit, participants attended three days of other program activities 
before placement, and in Chicago, transitional jobs slots were not always immediately open but 
were usually open within one week. These small delays in placement may explain why partici- 
pation rates in Chicago and Detroit, at 87 percent and 88 percent, respectively, were between 
the St. Paul and Milwaukee placement rates. 

Table 4.1 shows that TJ group members typically spent one to three months in transi- 
tional jobs; 56 percent worked for between one and twelve weeks. About one-fourth stayed 
longer in the transitional job, working for more than 12 weeks. Overall, including zeroes for 
those who did not work, program group members averaged nine weeks (45 days) working in a 
transitional job (based on a five-day work week). Among those who worked, the average was 
10.6 weeks (53 days). These numbers are an estimate of TJ “dosage” rather than a measure of 
consecutive weeks worked. They were calculated, using payroll data, by dividing the total 
number of hours worked by the number of hours in a work week for each site. Therefore, these 
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weeks may not have been consecutive. For example, a sample member may have worked in a 
transitional job for five weeks, left the program for two weeks, and returned to work for another 
two weeks; that participation would be calculated as a “dosage” of seven weeks in the transi- 
tional job. Thus, these measures estimate the amount of time spent working in a transitional job 
rather than the time elapsed between starting the program and exiting the program. 2 Additional 
analysis indicates that, among those who worked, the 10.6 weeks of work in transitional jobs 
occurred over the course of about four months of engagement with the program. 3 

Time spent working in a transitional job was longest in the Chicago and St. Paul sites, 
where participants who worked in a transitional job averaged about 10 to 12 weeks. The St. 
Paul program site tended to allow participants to stay longer (or to return to the program if they 
had left previously), while in Chicago, participants were sometimes encouraged to stay longer 
in the transitional jobs. 4 In those two sites, 13 percent of the participants in Chicago and 10 
percent in St. Paul were in the transitional jobs for more than 24 weeks. 

• A large percentage of transitional jobs group members participated in 
at least one other program activity, including case management, job 
readiness activities, job search preparation, job development, and voca- 
tional training. 

The second panel in Table 4.1 shows participation in activities other than the transition- 
al job. Participation in those services was also high, with nearly 90 percent of TJ group mem- 
bers participating in at least one other activity. These activities included meetings with a case 
manager, job readiness and job club activities — including job club and other group job 
readiness classes, individual meetings about job search preparation and soft skills, and meetings 
with a job developer — and vocational training. About three-fourths of TJ group members 
participated in case management services, while about two-thirds participated in at least one 
type of job readiness or job club activity. 5 These rates indicate that there was some degree of 
overlap, such that most participants were involved in more than one type of activity. Unfortu- 



2 For more information about the timing of transitional job employment, relative to random assignment, 
see Chapter 5, which presents quarterly measures of transitional job employment. 

3 The four months of engagement with the program do not include any contact that participants had with 
the programs after being placed in an unsubsidized job or dropping out of the transitional job. Thus, those four 
months do not include retention services related to the bonuses in St. Paul and Milwaukee (see Chapter 3). 

4 In the Chicago site. Safer considered some participants to be “placed” in a permanent job after they had 
worked for 90 days in the transitional job, as they were allowed to stay with their job at Allied. 

5 There was a good deal of variation across sites in the available data and in the structure of the program 
components — for example, whether job development was done primarily in a group or individual setting. In 
order to create a comparable measure across sites, it was necessary to combine the measures of job readiness, 
job club, and job development activities into one category. 
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nately, data on the number of sessions or the amount of time participants spent in these other 
activities was not available consistently across sites. 

As with work in the transitional jobs, participation in other activities was highest in St. 
Paul, at 99 percent overall. Nearly all TJ group members, 96 percent, were involved in case 
management services, while 78 percent participated in at least one job readiness or job club 
activity. In addition to case management and job readiness services, St. Paul offered forklift, 
construction, and automotive skills training to certain participants. Twenty-eight percent of TJ 
group members in St. Paul participated in at least one of these types of training. 6 

In addition to case management, job readiness, and job search services, all the TJ pro- 
grams offered support service payments, which included cash payments or vouchers for 
transportation, education or vocational training, clothing, food, medical bills, identification 
cards, rent, utility bills, and other expenses. Among TJ group members in Detroit, St. Paul, and 
Milwaukee (data were not available for Chicago), 77 percent received at least one support 
service payment. 

• According to program records, about one-third of TJ group members 
made the transition into an unsubsidized job. 

According to program records, about 33 percent of TJ group members obtained an un- 
subsidized job. This measure includes direct placements by program staff and jobs that were 
reported to staff by participants. Since these jobs include only those known to the program, they 
are not a complete measure of the jobs obtained by TJ group members. However, this measure 
provides some information about the proportion of TJ group members who were able to move 
into unsubsidized positions with the help of, or while they were supported by, the program. 
Although 93 percent of TJ group members participated in the programs and 85 percent worked 
in a transitional job, only one-third obtained an unsubsidized job known to the program. Data 
from unemployment insurance (UI) records, which provide a more complete picture because 
they include jobs that were not reported to program staff, show similar results. Thirty-eight 
percent of TJ group members obtained an unsubsidized job in the same quarter or in the quarter 
after they worked in a transitional job (not shown in table). 

The bottom panel of Table 4. 1 shows the job characteristics that were reported by those 
who were placed in unsubsidized jobs. The mean wage for these jobs was $9.16 an hour and the 
jobs were mostly full time, averaging 38 hours per week. A little more than one-third of the jobs 



6 The Milwaukee program referred participants to an outside organization that provided forklift training. 
Among Milwaukee TJ group members, 13.7 percent repotted to their case managers that they were participat- 
ing in that training. 
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offered benefits of any kind, including paid sick days, paid vacation days, health insurance, or 
other benefits. 

The highest rates of placement in or reporting of unsubsidized jobs were in the two sites 
that offered retention bonuses for remaining employed in an unsubsidized job: Milwaukee, 
where 38 percent were placed, and St. Paul, where 33 percent were placed. Once they obtained 
unsubsidized employment, participants could receive bonuses on a monthly basis if they pro- 
vided proof of employment, for up to 12 months in Milwaukee and up to 6 months in St. Paul 
(see Chapter 3 for more information). Among participants who obtained an unsubsidized job, 46 
percent in Milwaukee and 76 percent in St. Paul received a bonus. 7 Among those who received a 
bonus, the average number of bonuses in both sites was four; in total, those in St. Paul received 
about $830 on average while those in Milwaukee received about $485 on average. 

It may be that the relatively high rate of unsubsidized job placement in those two sites 
was related to the bonuses, either because participants had more incentive to obtain employment 
or because they had more incentive to report employment that they obtained on their own. 
However, it is not clear whether bonuses had any effect on placement numbers, as a number of 
other factors, including the local job market or sample characteristics, could also have affected 
job placement or reporting. 



Job Search Group Participation 

Table 4.2 shows JS group members' participation in the job search programs for the full 
sample and by site. As observed earlier, it is not possible to know the extent to which JS group 
members received services from sources other than the TJRD job search programs because 
survey data were not collected for TJRD. Therefore, the participation rates presented in this 
section almost certainly underestimate the services that job search group members received. In 
particular, it is possible that some JS group members may have accessed transitional jobs from 
other programs; however, information gathered from other transitional jobs providers suggests 
that very few JS group members worked in a transitional job. 8 

• Nearly two-thirds of JS group members received at least one service 
from the job search program in their city. 



7 For St. Paul, the calculation of the percent receiving a bonus includes only those who were randomly 
assigned after December 1, 2007, when the program there began offering the bonuses. 

8 Several of the major providers of transitional jobs in the four sites provided the research team with infor- 
mation or data. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 4.2 

Participation in Program Activities for the Job Search Group, by Site 



Outcome 


Chicago 


Detroit 2 


Milwaukee 


St.Paul 


Full 

Sample 


Participated in any activity (%) 


59.5 


53.9 


72.0 


66.4 


63.8 


Had an individual meeting with a case manager 


36.2 


44.0 


NA 


NA 


39.2 


Participated in job readiness/job club activities 


45.4 


47.4 


NA 


NA 


46.2 


Received a support service payment 13 (%) 


NA 


61.2 


NA 


32.0 


41.2 


Sample size 


185 


193 


250 


253 


881 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using management information system data provided by each of the programs. 



NOTES: This table includes only participation in activities that took place within one year of random assignment. 

NA indicates that data were not available for that site. 

a In Detroit, the job search service provider changed during the study. Participants who were randomly 
assigned through December 31, 2007, were served by JVS; those who were randomly assigned after that date were 
served by the Detroit Hispanic Development Corporation (DHDC). Aside from "Participated in any activity," 
calculations for Detroit do not include data for DHDC, from which information was not available. For all other 
variables, calculations include only those who were randomly assigned before January 1, 2008. 

b Support service payments included cash payments and vouchers for transportation, education or vocational 
training, clothing, food, medical bills, identification cards, rent, utility bills, and other expenses. 



Table 4.2 shows that about 64 percent of JS group members participated in at least one 
service at the job search program. The participation rates ranged from 54 percent in Detroit to 
72 percent in Milwaukee. It is not clear why participation varied. In Chicago and Detroit, the 
two sites that provided detailed participation information, about 40 percent of the total JS group 
sample attended an individual case management meeting and about 46 percent participated in at 
least one job readiness or job club activity, including job development. Among participants in 
Detroit and St. Paul, 4 1 percent received a support service payment. 



Conclusion 

TJ group participation in the transitional jobs programs was high; 93 percent of TJ 
group members participated in a program activity and 85 percent worked in a transitional job. 
There was some variation across sites in the rates of participation, with participation generally 
highest in St. Paul and lowest in Milwaukee, but in all sites, a large percentage of TJ group 
members worked in a transitional job. 

Programs reported that one-third of program participants obtained an unsubsidized job 
that was known to the program. This suggests that although 85 percent of TJ group members 
worked in a transitional job, only one-third made the transition directly or indirectly into an 
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unsubsidized job. However, these data may be incomplete, as participants may have obtained 
jobs that were unknown to the program. Still, UI records show only a slightly higher percentage, 
38 percent, making the transition to an unsubsidized job. Chapter 5 presents more comprehen- 
sive employment results using UI wage records. 

Participation by JS group members in the job search programs was low relative to the 
participation of TJ group members in the transitional jobs programs. Sixty-four percent of JS 
group members participated in at least one service at the job search program, while 89 percent 
of TJ group members participated in similar services at the transitional jobs program. However, 
it is possible that JS group members also accessed services at other programs that are not 
measured here. Nonetheless, available evidence suggests that very few job search group 
members participated in a transitional job, which is the key treatment tested in this study; thus, 
as expected, the transitional jobs themselves were the core feature of the treatment difference 
across sites. 
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Chapter 5 

Impacts on Employment and Earnings 



The four transitional jobs programs in the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
(TJRD) aimed to increase the employment and earnings of former prisoners by placing transi- 
tional jobs (TJ) group members in immediate, wage -paying transitional jobs. It is believed that 
transitional jobs can be beneficial because they provide participants with legitimate income 
during the critical period just after release while also helping them gain basic skills and work 
experience. Because the transitional jobs provided participants with an incentive to actively 
engage in program services, program staff had ample opportunity to observe and address 
workplace behaviors that may hinder future employment success. 

The job search (JS) programs, which served the job search group, also sought to help 
participants find and keep unsubsidized (that is, regular) employment. Unlike the transitional 
jobs programs, however, these programs did not offer subsidized jobs to participants while they 
looked for employment. Thus, they reflect what would have happened in the absence of the 
transitional jobs programs and so provide a basis for comparison. 

This chapter presents the one-year impacts of the study’ s transitional jobs programs on 
employment and earnings. Outcomes for TJ group members are compared with outcomes for JS 
group members, and are described in terms of increases and reductions. (For example, a finding 
that the TJ program did not increase unsubsidized employment means that the members of the 
transitional jobs group were no more likely to find unsubsidized employment than were the job 
search group members.) The difference between the two research groups on measures of 
employment and earnings represents the impact of the transitional jobs programs on these 
outcomes. (See Box 5.1 for a detailed explanation of how to read the impact tables in this 
report.) 



This analysis uses payroll data from each of the transitional jobs programs and unem- 
ployment insurance (UI) data from each of the four states in the demonstration. Notably, the 
employment and earnings data in this chapter differ from the data that are reported about job 
placement in Chapter 4, which were drawn from each program’s management information 
system (MIS) and include only job placements made by or reported to program staff. 

The ultimate goal of the TJRD programs was to increase the unsubsidized employment 
and earnings of participants, so it is useful to examine employment and earnings results for 
transitional jobs and unsubsidized jobs separately. The term “transitional job” in this study 
refers to the transitional jobs that the TJRD programs provided to TJ group members. All other 
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Box 5.1 

How to Read the Impact Tables in this Report 

Most tables in this report use a similar format, illustrated below. Several employment and earn- 
ings outcomes are shown for the transitional jobs group and the job search group. For example, 
about 72 (72.1) percent of the transitional jobs group and about 32 (31.6) percent of the job 
search group were employed in Quarter 1 . 

The “Difference” column in the table shows the differences between the two research groups’ 
earnings and employment rates — that is, the transitional jobs program’s estimated impact on 
employment. The estimated impact on employment in Quarter 1 can be calculated by subtracting 
31.6 percent from 72.1 percent, yielding a 40.5 percentage point difference. 

Differences marked with asterisks are “statistically significant,” meaning that it is quite unlikely 
that the differences arose by chance; that is, they are likely attributable to the program. The 
number of asterisks indicates whether the estimated impact is statistically significant at the 10 
percent (one asterisk), 5 percent (two asterisks), or 1 percent (three asterisks) level — and the 
lower the level, the less likely that the impact is a result of chance. For example, as shown in the 
second row of data, the transitional jobs group model had a statistically significant impact of 32.9 
percentage points on employment in Quarter 2. This impact is statistically significant at the 1 
percent level — meaning that there is a 1 percent chance that the impact on employment in 
Quarter 2 occurred by chance rather than as a result of the program. The p-value shows the exact 
level of significance. 



One-Year Impacts on Employment and Earnings 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 




P- Value 


Total employment (%) 

Quarter 1 (quarter of random 
assignment) 


72.1 


31.6 


40.5 


*** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


74.9 


42.0 


32.9 


*** 


0.000 


Total earnings ($) 

Quarter 1 (quarter of random 
assignment) 


789 


307 


482 


*** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


1,467 


844 


624 


*** 


0.000 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll data from each site and unemployment insurance wage 
records from each of the states in the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration (Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin). 
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Ul-covered jobs that were not the TJRD transitional job are described as “unsubsidized” or 
“regular” jobs in this report. 1 A job was considered “unsubsidized” if the federal employer 
identification number (FEIN), or tax ID, on the UI data file was different from the FEIN for the 
transitional job employer in that site. 2 



Impacts for the Full Sample 

Table 5.1 presents the impacts of the transitional jobs programs on employment and 
earnings for each of the four quarters of the one-year follow-up period, for all sites combined. 
Results are shown separately for transitional jobs, unsubsidized employment, and total em- 
ployment (which combines transitional jobs and Ul-covered unsubsidized jobs). 

The first section of the table shows the proportion of the sample that worked in a tran- 
sitional job for at least one day during each of the four follow-up quarters. 3 As expected, 
almost all (85 percent) of the TJ group members worked in a transitional job during the first 
year, while none of the JS group members accessed a TJRD transitional job during the follow- 
up period. 4 Chapter 4 reports that most participants worked in the transitional job for about 1 1 
weeks, which most often occurred during the first two quarters after random assignment. 5 By 
Quarter 3, 26 percent of TJ group members worked in the transitional job; this decreased to 9 
percent in Quarter 4. 



'Because some subsidized or transitional employment is repotted in UI records, it is possible that a small 
number of these “unsubsidized" jobs were transitional jobs provided by other organizations in the sites’ 
communities. 

2 The Detroit and St. Paul sites repotted that state laws did not require the reporting of transitional jobs 
earnings to the state UI program and thus those earnings did not appear in UI data. The Chicago and Milwau- 
kee sites’ transitional job earnings did appear in UI data; in those sites, the FEIN was used to distinguish which 
jobs were the TJRD transitional job and which were not. All employment records that were not associated with 
the employer ID of the transitional job were coded as “unsubsidized” in the analysis. Because two of the four 
TJRD transitional jobs programs reported to UI and two did not, payroll data were used to identify transitional 
employment for consistency across the four sites. The UI records in the two sites that repotted to UI matched 
very closely to payroll data, and so this analysis strategy does not affect the outcomes or impacts of the study. 

3 Unlike the information about “weeks worked in a transitional job” that was reported in Chapter 4, this 
table does not measure the dosage or the number of weeks worked in the transitional job. 

4 While it is possible that some sample members accessed transitional jobs at other organizations in the 
sites’ communities, it is likely to be a very small number. As noted in Chapter 4, several of the major providers 
of transitional jobs in the four sites provided the research team with information or data that indicated that very 
few JS group (and TJ group) members accessed transitional jobs from these other programs. 

5 The information reflecting weeks worked in a transitional job that is presented in Chapter 4 may not be 
consecutive and is not in “calendar” time. It is created by taking the total hours worked and dividing by the 
number of work hours in a week. Thus, the timing of the “weeks worked” in Chapter 4 does not correspond 
exactly to the quarterly data presented in this chapter. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 5.1 



One-Year Impacts on Employment and Earnings: Full Sample 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 3 


Employment 

Transitional employment 11 (%) 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


66.1 


0.0 


66.1 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


65.2 


0.0 


65.2 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


25.5 


0.0 


25.5 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 


9.1 


0.0 


9 \ *** 


0.000 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


85.2 


0.0 


85.2 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized employment (%) 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


16.6 


31.7 


-15.1 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


25.9 


41.8 


-15 9 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


30.0 


34.3 


_4 4 ** 


0.045 


Quarter 4 


28.8 


31.4 


-2.5 


0.238 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


50.3 


59.2 


_g 9 *** 


0.000 


Total employment (%) 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


72.1 


31.6 


40.5 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


74.9 


42.0 


32 9 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


47.9 


34.3 


13.5 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 


35.5 


31.3 


4.2 * 


0.057 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


92.8 


59.5 


33 2 *** 


0.000 


Number of quarters employed 


2.3 


1.4 


q 9 *** 


0.000 


Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 


20.2 


11.6 


8.6 *** 


0.000 


Earnings ($) 

Transitional job earnings 5 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


592 


0 


592 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


986 


0 


986 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


344 


0 


344 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 


122 


0 


122 *** 


0.000 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


2,044 


0 


2,044 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized earnings 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


197 


307 


-110 ** 


0.016 


Quarter 2 


481 


841 


-360 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


757 


902 


-145 * 


0.098 


Quarter 4 


857 


866 


-9 


0.926 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


2,292 


2,917 


-625 ** 


0.013 



(continued) 
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Table 5.1 (continued) 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 3 


Total earnings 0 

Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


789 


307 


482 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


1,467 


844 


624 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


1,101 


902 


499 ** 


0.026 


Quarter 4 


979 


865 


113 


0.260 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


4,336 


2,917 


1,419 *** 


0.000 


Sample size (total =1.774) 


893 


881 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll data from each site and unemployment insurance (UI) wage 
records from each of the states in the demonstration (Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin). 

NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 
Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

“Standard errors are presented in this table for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000. Following are the 
standard errors for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000 (presented in the order in which they appear on the 
table). Employment: 1.542, 1.609, 1.468,0.97, 1.177, 1.97,2.19,2.282,2.11,2.182,2.263, 1.834, 0.06, and 
1.708. Earnings: 21.737, 35.964, 26.895, 17.052, 69.527, 73.298, 49.66, 77.552, and 256.833. 

b Earnings and employment from transitional jobs are based on payroll data from each of the sites. 

“Total earnings may not be equal to the sum of transitional job earnings plus unsubsidized job earnings due 
to rounding. 



The second section of Table 5.1 shows that TJ group members had lower rates of un- 
subsidized employment compared with JS group members in three of the four quarters of 
follow-up. This reduction occurred because some TJ group members substituted the transitional 
job for regular employment. If program staff believed that an individual could find a job on his 
own, they tried to get that person to self-select out of enrolling in the program, but it is not 
always easy to identify who really needs a transitional job among a large group of very disad- 
vantaged men. The impact results suggest that some men volunteered for the study, and when 
they were placed in the JS group, they went out and found a job on their own or with help from 
the JS organizations. Alternatively, TJ group members were provided with a transitional job 
immediately, and therefore some may have delayed seeking employment in the regular labor 
market. 



Substitution of transitional jobs for regular employment has been found in previous 
evaluations of programs that provided a wage-paying transitional or community service job to 
participants. 6 The Center for Employment Opportunities (CEO) evaluation, which is most 
similar to the present study, found some substitution of the transitional job for regular employ- 
ment, but only very early in the study’s follow-up. The substitution in TJRD may have resulted 

6 Redcross et al. (2009); Bos et al. (1999). 
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from the fact that participants had little time to seek employment on their own before being 
provided with the transitional job. By design, study participants were recruited and enrolled in 
the programs very shortly after being released from prison and in most cases started working in 
the transitional job almost immediately upon enrollment. Nonetheless, the TJRD transitional 
jobs programs did not increase the unsubsidized employment of TJ group members relative to 
their JS counterparts at any point in the one-year follow-up period. Even as TJ group members 
left the transitional jobs by Quarter 4, their rates of unsubsidized employment were not higher 
than those of JS group members. 

• The TJRD transitional jobs programs generated a large increase in em- 
ployment driven by the transitional jobs. This increase faded by the end 
of the first year. 

The third section of Table 5.1 shows that TJ group members had substantially higher 
rates of total employment than JS group members. This large increase in employment was due 
entirely to the transitional jobs provided to TJ group members. Nearly all TJ group members 
worked at least one day during the year (92.8 percent) compared with about 60 percent of the JS 
group, for a 33 percentage point increase in employment. During most quarters of the follow-up 
period, only a little more than 30 percent of JS group members were employed; this represents 
what employment levels would have looked like for TJ group members in the absence of the 
transitional jobs programs. Low levels of employment are common for reentry populations; 
similar quarterly employment rates were found among sample members in the CEO evaluation. 7 

The transitional jobs programs paid participants the state minimum wage for working in 
the transitional job. During the follow-up period for the study, the minimum hourly wage 
ranged from a low of $6.15 in St. Paul to a high of $8.00 in Chicago. The minimum wage 
increased in all four cities during the follow-up period. 8 The bottom panel of Table 5.1 shows 
the impacts of the transitional jobs programs on earnings and is presented in the same format as 
the employment results discussed above. The table shows that TJ group members earned about 
$1,400 more than their JS group counterparts; this increase was driven by earnings from the 
transitional jobs. The TJ group earned about $625 less, on average, from unsubsidized jobs than 
the JS group. This reduction in unsubsidized earnings occurred because of the substitution of 
transitional jobs for regular employment discussed earlier. 



7 Redcross et al. (2009). 

8 As a result of the Fair Minimum Wage Act of 2007, the federal government increased the federal mini- 
mum wage during the follow-up period. Where an employee is subject to both the state and federal minimum 
wage laws, the employee is entitled to the higher of the two minimum wages. The minimum wage rate in 
Chicago and Detroit is higher than the federal minimum; in Milwaukee it is the same; and in St. Paul it is lower 
than the federal minimum. 
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Figure 5. 1 presents quarterly employment rates over the follow-up period. This figure 
provides an illustration of the results presented in the total employment section of Table 5.1 and 
shows TJRD’s transitional employment combined with unsubsidized employment. The figure is 
a useful illustration of how the patterns of employment changed over time. Differences that are 
statistically significant are indicated by asterisks next to the quarter number at the bottom of the 
graph. As reported above, the figure shows that the TJ group was much more likely than the JS 
group to be employed throughout the early part of the follow-up period. The impacts on 
employment faded over time and were much smaller in the last quarter of the follow-up period, 
as almost all TJ group members had left the transitional jobs by that time. 

One interesting point about the pattern of employment over the follow-up period is that 
the rates of employment increased early on and declined somewhat in the second half of the 
year for both research groups. While this pattern is expected for the TJ group (as they leave 
their transitional jobs), it is not a typical pattern for the JS group. The biggest drop-off in 
employment occurred between Quarter 2 and Quarter 3. This pattern suggests that some JS 
group members were able to find jobs soon after release, but lost them quickly. As discussed in 
Chapter 2, it is possible that declining economic conditions during the follow-up period 
contributed to this pattern. A subgroup analysis (discussed below) examines the employment 
outcomes separately for those who enrolled later and had most or all of their follow-up during 
the worst part of the recession. 



Impacts for Sites 

While the four programs all operated a transitional jobs model, there were key differ- 
ences in the implementation strategies across the four sites, as described in Chapter 3. Also, 
Chapter 2 highlighted some differences in the local economic and criminal justice conditions in 
each site. This section explores whether differences in the local context or differences in the 
implementation of the program models translated into differences in the impacts of the transi- 
tional jobs programs on employment and earnings. Impact results shown by site should be 
interpreted with caution because the sample sizes are smaller. 

• Despite differences in implementation strategies and local contexts, the 
impact of the transitional jobs programs on employment and earnings 
was similar across sites. 

Table 5.2 presents the impacts of the transitional jobs programs on employment and 
earnings for each of the sites separately. In general, the employment and earnings results are 
similar across the sites. All four transitional jobs programs generated large and statistically 
significant increases in total employment during the first year. In three of the four sites, the 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Figure 5.1 

Quarterly Impacts on Employment: Full Sample 




Quarter after Random Assignment (RA) 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll data from each site and unemployment insurance (UI) 
wage records from each of the states in the demonstration (Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin). 

NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 
10 percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

The pre-RA quarter includes only data for Illinois and Wisconsin because complete UI wage 
records were not available for Michigan and Minnesota. 

Random assignment took place in Quarter 1 . 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 5.2 



One- Year Impacts on Employment and Earnings, by Site 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P-Value a 


Difference 
Between 
Site Impacts 


Chicago 












Transitional employment in Year l b (%) 


87.5 


0.0 


87.5 *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Unsubsidized employment in Year 1 (%) 


41.5 


54.4 


-12.9 ** 


0.016 


tt 


Total employment in Year 1 (%) 


93.4 


53.8 


39.6 *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Transitional job earnings in Year l b ($) 


2,471 


0 


9 47 1 *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Unsubsidized earnings in Year 1 ($) 


1,829 


2,369 


-540 


0.255 


tt 


Total earnings in Year l c ($) 


4,300 


2,383 


1 918 *** 


0.000 




Detroit 












Transitional employment in Year l b (%) 


88.0 


0.0 


88.0 *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Unsubsidized employment in Year 1 (%) 


38.5 


33.1 


5.4 


0.284 


tt 


Total employment in Year 1 (%) 


92.4 


34.7 


57 7 *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Transitional job earnings in Year l b ($) 


1,461 


0 


1,461 *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Unsubsidized earnings in Year 1 ($) 


1,700 


1,252 


448 


0.389 


tt 


Total earnings in Year l c ($) 


3,161 


1,245 


1,915 *** 


0.000 




Milwaukee 












Transitional employment in Year l b (%) 


70.2 


0.0 


7Q 9 *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Unsubsidized employment in Year 1 (%) 


58.1 


66.5 


-8.3 * 


0.055 


tt 


Total employment in Year 1 (%) 


87.7 


67.4 


2 Q 4 *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Transitional job earnings in Year l b ($) 


1,831 


0 


1,831 *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Unsubsidized earnings in Year 1 ($) 


2,906 


3,004 


-98 


0.854 


tt 


Total earnings in Year l c ($) 


4,737 


2,986 


1,751 *** 


0.001 




St. Paul 












Transitional employment in Year l b (%) 


97.1 


0.0 


97 | *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Unsubsidized employment in Year 1 (%) 


59.1 


74.5 


-15.5 *** 


0.000 


tt 


Total employment in Year 1 (%) 


98.7 


74.0 


24 7 *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Transitional job earnings in Year l b ($) 


2.410 


0 


2,410 *** 


0.000 


ttt 


Unsubsidized earnings in Year 1 ($) 


2,582 


4,394 


-1,813 *** 


0.000 


tt 


Total earnings in Year l c ($) 


4,992 


4,386 


606 


0.240 




(continued) 
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Table 5.2 (continued) 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll data from each site and unemployment insurance wage records from 
each of the states in the demonstration (Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin). 

NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 
Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

The H-statistic was used to test for statistically significant differences in impact estimates across sites. 
Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: fff = 1 percent; ft = 5 percent; t = 10 percent. 

“Standard errors are presented in this table for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000. Following are the standard 
errors for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000 (presented in the order in which they appear in the table). Chicago 
employment: 2.537 and 4.201. Chicago earnings: 232.153 and 500.667. Detroit employment: 2.494 and 4.169. 
Detroit earnings: 92.587 and 531.609. Milwaukee employment: 2.982 and 3.703. Milwaukee earnings: 119.554. 

St. Paul employment: 1.067, 4.206, and 2.912. St. Paul earnings: 113.327 and 507.815. 

b Earnings and employment from transitional jobs are based on payroll data from each of the sites. 

“Total earnings may not be equal to the sum of transitional job earnings plus unsubsidized job earnings due to 
rounding. 



increase in employment was driven entirely by the transitional jobs: in Chicago, St. Paul, and 
Milwaukee, the TJ group had lower rates of unsubsidized employment than the JS group during 
the one-year follow-up period. 

Three of the four sites (Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee) increased total earnings by 
amounts ranging from $1,750 to $1,900. In Chicago and Milwaukee, the impact on earnings 
was driven entirely by the transitional jobs. In Detroit, about one-fourth of the earnings impact 
($448) was from unsubsidized employment (though the impact on unsubsidized earnings was 
not statistically significant). The St. Paul transitional jobs program did not have an impact on 
earnings during the first year. Appendix Tables C.l through C.4 present quarterly employment 
and earnings results for each of the sites. 

Chapter 2 discusses some differences in local employment conditions that may have af- 
fected the ability of both TJ and JS group members to find and keep unsubsidized jobs. For 
example, local unemployment rates were particularly high in Detroit and lower in St. Paul and 
Milwaukee during the study’ s follow-up period. The table shows that many JS group members 
found employment fairly quickly in St. Paul, even without having access to a transitional job. 
(About 53 percent of JS group members worked in Quarters 1 and 2, as shown in Appendix 
Table C.3). The relatively high rates of employment for the JS group in St. Paul (compared with 
the other three sites) may partially explain the larger substitution effects in that city (shown in 
the fourth panel of Table 5.2). However, the economy may not be the only factor affecting 
employment rates in St. Paul: the job search program that served JS group members (Amherst 
Wilder Foundation) may have been particularly strong, or the large number of participants who 
were under intensive supervised release in that site may have been under more pressure to seek 
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employment. 9 Also, as discussed in Chapter 3, the transitional jobs program in St. Paul encour- 
aged or required participants to work in transitional jobs for a certain amount of time before 
recommending that they begin to focus on moving into regular employment. This approach led 
to longer stays, on average, in the transitional job. 

Detroit, the site with the lowest rates of employment among JS group members, was the 
only site in which the JS group did not have higher rates of unsubsidized employment than the 
TJ group during the first year. In fact, as the second panel of Table 5.2 shows, TJ group mem- 
bers in Detroit had slightly higher rates of unsubsidized employment in Year 1 than their JS 
group counterparts (though the difference of 5 percentage points is not statistically significant). 
In addition to a severely troubled economy, the Detroit program also had limited availability in 
transitional jobs slots and thus had to move participants out of the transitional jobs quickly. The 
economy, the shorter stays in the transitional jobs, or other factors could have contributed to 
Detroit’s lower rate of substitution. 

Similar to St. Paul, the Chicago program also put less emphasis on helping participants 
make a quick transition into regular employment. In some cases, participants were encouraged 
to stay longer in the transitional jobs. For example, Chicago’s transitional jobs program, Safer 
Foundation, offered TJ group members financial and other incentives for reaching 30-, 60-, and 
90-day milestones in the transitional job. Safer staff reported that once someone remained 
employed in the transitional job for 90 days, that participant was considered “placed” and was 
offered the option to purchase medical benefits. 10 Even with the encouragement to stay on in the 
transitional job, the program’ s impact on employment and earnings was similar to the other sites 
and faded by the end of the one-year follow-up period. 11 

• The retention bonus in St. Paul showed promising effects. 

As discussed in earlier chapters, the Milwaukee and St. Paul transitional jobs programs 
implemented an employment retention bonus, or incentive, as part of the study design. It is 
difficult to isolate the impact of the bonus in Milwaukee because all TJ group members were 



Participants on supervised release may have been more motivated to find and keep employment because 
they may have felt they could be found in violation of parole conditions and sent back to prison if they were not 
working. This fear of violation is likely to be more prevalent among those under intensive supervision. 

l0 Safer staff also reported that participants were given raises in their hourly wage upon reaching 90 days 
on the job. However, the payroll data for that site did not indicate a raise in wages for participants related to 
staying employed in the transitional job for 90 or more days. All earnings from payroll and UI data sources are 
recorded in the analysis. 

"Had this impact analysis counted the Chicago transitional job as “unsubsidized” after the participant 
stayed for 90 days, the program would have generated increases in unsubsidized employment in Quarter 3, and 
a small insignificant increase in Quarter 2. As shown in the total employment outcomes, impacts on having any 
employment faded by the end of the follow-up period in Safer (see Appendix Table C.l). 
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eligible to receive the bonus and it is not possible to separate the effect of the bonus from the 
effects of the other services provided by the TJ program in that site. 

In St. Paul, however, the bonus program was put in place midway through the enroll- 
ment period, which allows for a comparison of the program' s impacts for sample members who 
were eligible to receive the bonus with the impacts for sample members who were not offered 
this incentive. The sample members who were not offered a bonus were randomly assigned 
between January 2007 and November 2007, and those who were offered a bonus were random- 
ly assigned between December 2007 and May 2008. Other contextual factors could also affect 
any differences observed in the impacts for these subgroups. For example, implementation 
research suggests that the programs improved their job development and placement services 
over time. In addition, about 25 percent of the sample to whom a bonus was offered overlaps 
with the late cohort that experienced much more of the economic downturn during their follow- 
up period than those who were not offered a bonus. Finally, caution should be taken when 
interpreting these findings because the sample size is small, with only 172 people in the sub- 
group that was eligible to receive a bonus. 

Table 5.3 presents the impacts of the St. Paul transitional jobs program on employ- 
ment and earnings outcomes for the subgroups defined by bonus eligibility. The left side of 
the table shows the outcomes and impacts for the subgroup that was not eligible to receive a 
bonus, and the right side of the table shows them for the bonus-eligible subgroup. Statistical 
significance levels for differences in impacts between subgroups are shown in the rightmost 
column of the table. 

The table shows that the impacts of the St. Paul transitional jobs program on employ- 
ment and earnings appear more positive for the bonus-eligible sample. There are fewer, less 
persistent reductions in unsubsidized employment. In fact, there are small positive impacts on 
unsubsidized employment in later quarters for those who were eligible for the bonus. For 
example, in Quarter 4, about 41 percent of TJ group members in the bonus subgroup worked in 
an unsubsidized job compared with 32 percent of JS group members (although this difference of 
9 percentage points is not statistically significant). Most striking is the difference in impacts on 
being employed in all four quarters, which is much larger in the bonus subgroup. The daggers in 
the rightmost column of the table show that the differences in impacts between the subgroups 
are statistically significant. 

The bottom panel of the table presents the program’ s impacts on earnings for each of 
the subgroups. For the bonus subgroup, the program generated an increase of $614 in earnings 
in Quarter 4 compared with a reduction in earnings in that same quarter for the no-bonus 
subgroup. This result suggests that TJ group members who were eligible for the bonus either 
worked more or had higher wages than their JS group counterparts. 
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Number of quarters employed 2.7 2.0 0.7 *** 0.000 2.9 1.6 1.2 *** 0.000 




Exposure to Retention Bonuses Difference 

Not Exposed to Retention Bonuses Exposed to Retention Bonuses Between 

Transitional Job Search Difference Transitional Job Search Difference Subgroup 

Outcome Jobs Group Group (Impact) P-Value a Jobs Group Group (Impact) P- Value 3 Impacts b 
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As discussed above, there are a number of reasons to be cautious about these results. 
Most important, there could have been differences in the characteristics of the sample or in 
program implementation later in the enrollment period, such as improvements in the job 
placement function. As described in Chapter 3, over time program staff became more knowl- 
edgeable about the special circumstances involved in placing former prisoners. Site staff had 
also developed more connections to employers who were willing to hire this population later in 
the follow-up period. 

Appendix Table C.5 presents selected baseline characteristics for the bonus and no- 
bonus subgroups. While there are few differences in characteristics, a higher proportion of 
people are under intensive supervised release in the bonus subgroup (not shown in table). 12 Box 
5.2 shows an interesting pattern of differences in participation and job placement rates, meas- 
ured using data from the St. Paul program’s MIS. The data presented in Box 5.2 suggest that TJ 
group members in the bonus subgroup participated in job readiness activities at much higher 
rates than TJ group members in the no-bonus group. The bonus group also had much higher 
placement rates in unsubsidized jobs. Both the higher rates of participation in job readiness 
activities and the program’s higher placement rates for the bonus group could be the result of an 
improvement in the job development function of the program or an effect of the employment 
retention bonus. In any case, these differences in participation in job readiness activities and job 
placement could have contributed to the larger impacts for the bonus group in St. Paul. 

While there are reasons to be cautious, there are also reasons to be optimistic about 
these results. The pattern of participation and impacts is consistent with what would be expected 
for this type of incentive. The largest impacts appear later in the follow-up period, after many 
left the transitional jobs for unsubsidized jobs. The pattern also shows more stability in em- 
ployment, which is consistent with an earnings supplement for staying employed over time. 
Finally, these results are consistent with prior research findings, which have shown promising 
effects for earnings supplements. 13 Based on these findings, further research and testing of 
retention bonuses for this population is recommended. 



l2 There is also an impact on parole violations concentrated in the bonus subgroup, and this impact does 
not appear to be related to the employment impacts (discussed in Chapter 6), suggesting that there may be other 
differences about that particular sample that are unrelated to the retention bonus. It is also possible that the 
recidivism reductions caused the employment impacts. Since TJ group members were less likely to be 
incarcerated, they were more available for work. 

13 Michalopoulos (2005); Martinson and Hendra (2006). 
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Box 5.2 

Participation in the St. Paul Transitional Jobs Program, by Bonus Exposure 

The table below shows participation rates for various program activities among transitional jobs 
(TJ) group members in St. Paul who were eligible to receive a bonus for remaining employed 
and those who were not. The bonus-eligible group participated in job readiness/job club activities 
at much higher rates than the no-bonus group (95 percent versus 68 percent). In St. Paul, site staff 
began to “market” the bonus to participants once they were “job ready” and had attended their 
first job development session. It is possible that once participants knew about the bonus, they 
became more motivated to find regular employment and started participating in job development 
at higher rates. The table shows that the bonus group members were also more likely to be placed 
in unsubsidized employment or to report it to a staff member. Because the data are from the 
program’s management information system (MIS), the job placement outcome could be measur- 
ing a hue difference in job placement rates or it could be measuring a difference in participants’ 
reporting of unsubsidized employment. The bonus subgroup may have been more likely to report 
back to program staff about employment because of the incentive. It is unlikely that this differ- 
ence is just measuring higher reporting among the bonus group, however, because state unem- 
ployment insurance records also show higher employment rates in Quarters 3 and 4 for the 
bonus-eligible TJ group members compared with the no-bonus TJ group members (see Table 
5.3). The bottom panel of the table below shows that the bonus group received an average of 
three payments, totaling $63 1 over the one-year follow-up period. 



Outcome 


Bonus 


No Bonus 


Transitional jobs 


Worked in a transitional job (TJ) (%) 


98.8 


96.4 


Average days worked 3 


64.2 


57.6 


Other program activities 


Participated in any activity other than TJ (%) 


100.0 


98.8 


Had an individual meeting with a case manager 


95.3 


96.4 


Participated in job readiness/job club activities 


95.3 


68.3 *** 


Participated in vocational training 


22.1 


31.1 


Placed in or reported an unsubsidized job (%) 


44.2 


26.9 *** 


Among those placed in or reporting an unsubsidized iob 


Received a retention bonus (%) 


76.3 


0.0 


Among those who received a retention bonus 


Number of retention bonuses received 


3.3 


0.0 


Total amount received in bonuses ($) 


630.9 


0.0 


Sample size (total = 253) 


86 


167 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll and MIS data from Goodwill/Easter Seals Minnesota. 
NOTES: Data include only participation activities that occurred within a year of random assignment. 
Statistical significance levels are indicated as: * = 10 percent; ** = 5 percent; *** = 1 percent. 
“Total hours worked divided by hours in a work day (6 to 8 hours) for each site. 
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Impacts by Study Enrollment Cohort 

As discussed in Chapter 2, unemployment rates began to rise dramatically in 2008. 
Economic conditions are expected to have implications for the levels of employment found in 
the sample. But, because these conditions exist equally for both TJ and JS group members, it is 
unclear how economic conditions will affect the impacts of the TJRD transitional jobs pro- 
grams. Most studies, at least of welfare populations, have found modest effects of economic 
conditions on the impacts of policies and programs that are aimed at improving employment 
outcomes. 14 However, the recession that took hold during the study follow-up period is unusual 
and much more severe than any recession in decades. Unemployment rates have not been as 
high since the early 1980s. 15 Further, as Chapter 2 shows, all sites experienced a steep and 
steady increase in unemployment rates during the same timeframe of the study follow-up 
period. Since all the sites experienced a dramatic increase in unemployment rates at roughly the 
same time, there is an unusual opportunity to assess the effects of the recession on the impacts 
of the transitional jobs programs, while controlling (at least to some extent) for variations in 
implementation of the model. 

Table 5.4 presents the impacts of the transitional jobs programs on employment and 
earnings for an “early” and “late” cohort of participants, defined by the timing of enrollment in 
the study. The participants in the early cohort were randomly assigned between January 2007 
and March 2008, and they experienced relatively good and stable economic conditions during 
most of their follow-up. 16 Alternatively, the late cohort includes individuals who were randomly 
assigned between April and September 2008 and experienced the worst part of the economic 
downturn for most or all of their one-year follow-up. (See Figure 1.1 in Chapter 1 for an 
illustration of the follow-up periods for each of these cohorts.) Notably, the St. Paul site ended 
enrollment in May of 2008; thus, only a small number of participants (54) from St. Paul are 
present in the late cohort. 17 



l4 Some studies have found that programs and policies are more effective when economic conditions are 
favorable; see, for example, Herbst (2008); Bloom, Hill, and Riccio (2001); Greenberg, Michalopoulos, and 
Robbins (2001). 

15 In Detroit and St. Paul, the unemployment rates in June 2009 were within 1 percentage point of the 
record-high unemployment rate in that state (recorded during the recession of the early 1980s). In Chicago and 
Milwaukee, the unemployment rates were within 2 percentage points of the record highs (U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 2010). 

l6 Notably, those who were randomly assigned between January and March of 2008 could have had up to 
two quarters of their follow-up during the economic downUtrn. 

17 When the small number of St. Paul participants are given additional weight in the analysis, the impact 
results are generally similar. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
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Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 20.9 12.0 8.9 *** 0.000 17.8 10.1 7.6 ** 0.041 




Cohort Difference 

Early Late Between 

Transitional Job Search Difference Transitional Job Search Difference Subgroup 
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Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota). 
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As expected, levels of employment in unsubsidized jobs are lower for both research 
groups in the late cohort, and by as much as 12 percentage points in Quarter 4 for the JS group. 
The impacts of the transitional jobs programs on employment outcomes were similar in both 
cohorts and similar to the full sample results. The transitional jobs programs produced large 
impacts on total employment, driven by the transitional jobs in both cohorts. The substitution 
of transitional jobs for unsubsidized employment was less persistent, but still present, for the 
late cohort. 

Earnings impacts were also similar across the cohorts, for the first two quarters. In quar- 
ters 3 and 4, the transitional jobs programs generated a modest increase of about $300 in 
earnings from unsubsidized jobs for the late cohort. There were no differences in the average 
earnings of TJ group members across cohorts, but earnings for the JS group were much lower 
among the participants in the late cohort. This pattern suggests that transitional jobs programs 
may be more helpful in stabilizing employment when the counterfactual is likely to have lower 
rates of employment, such as during an economic downturn. At the same time, the programs 
improved their job development functions over time, which could have made the transitional 
jobs programs more effective for the late cohort. A second year of follow-up, planned for this 
study, will determine whether this pattern of effects continues, as all sample members will then 
have employment outcomes measured during the recession. 

Figure 5.1, discussed above, shows an unexpected pattern of declining employment 
rates for the JS group after Quarter 2. While this pattern is expected for TJ group members as 
they left the transitional jobs, it is unusual for the JS group. Table 5.4 shows that this pattern 
was present, but less severe, in the early cohort. The economy was relatively stable during the 
follow-up period for the early cohort, suggesting that it is only partially responsible for the 
declining employment rates over time. Higher rates of incarceration are another possible 
explanation for declining rates of employment. Over the course of the year, higher numbers of 
sample members were incarcerated, and that may explain why fewer were able to work later 
in the follow-up period. Appendix Table D.l provides some evidence about whether the 
declining employment rates are linked to higher rates of incarceration over time and shows 
that even among those who are not in prison, employment rates decline over time. Thus, 
higher incarceration rates also do not explain the decline in employment rates. Chapter 6 
discusses recidivism effects. 



Impacts for Other Subgroups 

The research team examined results for other subgroups based on literature suggesting 
that transitional jobs programs may have affected certain subgroups differently. For example, 
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prior research has shown that employment programs may be more successful for older men 
coming out of prison. 18 To address this question, subgroup impacts were measured for those 
who were 26 or younger and those who were 27 or older. Impact results were also examined 
separately for groups that may be more disadvantaged, such as those who had never worked 
steadily in the past, those without a high school diploma or a General Educational Development 
certificate, and those with a lengthier criminal history. The hypothesis for analyzing these 
subgroups was that those who are more disadvantaged may benefit more from transitional 
employment models. 

Results for the subgroups are shown in Appendix G and are generally similar to results 
for the full sample. However, there were larger impacts on earnings among those who had never 
worked steadily, which appears to be the result of less substitution of unsubsidized employment 
(Appendix Table G.5). 



Conclusion 

The employment results from this study, combined with findings from the Center for 
Employment Opportunities (described in Chapter 1) and Transitional Work Corporation 
evaluations of transitional jobs programs, provide strong evidence that transitional jobs are 
effective at increasing employment for participants. Because of the transitional job, many of the 
TJ program participants worked who otherwise would not have worked. However, the findings 
show that these increases in employment are driven by the transitional job, and they provide no 
evidence that the transitional jobs programs, as implemented, led to better unsubsidized em- 
ployment outcomes. 

The employment findings discussed above offer some suggestion that transitional jobs 
may be more effective when levels of employment and earnings are likely to be particularly low 
without the offer of a transitional job. For example, there was less substitution of the transitional 
job for regular employment in Detroit and better earnings effects for the late cohort, both 
situations characterized by extraordinarily low rates of employment for the JS group. Similarly, 
the subgroup analysis suggests slightly more positive effects among those who had never 
worked steadily. Because these impacts started to show up toward the end of the year, it will be 
interesting to learn whether this pattern continues for the second year of follow-up. The CEO 
evaluation also provided evidence that transitional jobs may be more effective for those who 



18 Uggen (2000). 
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were recently released from prison and other high-risk groups . 19 It may be worthwhile to target 
scarce resources to populations that are most likely to benefit from transitional jobs, but identi- 
fying those who are most disadvantaged among a large group of disadvantaged men (and 
women) can be difficult. 

The findings for the retention bonus in the St. Paul site are promising, but are not neces- 
sarily connected to the transitional jobs. It is possible that had the job search program also 
offered a retention bonus, similar effects would have been found for that program. Nonetheless, 
retention bonuses should be tested further and as part of a comprehensive transitional jobs 
program strategy. 



19 Bloom, Redcross, Zweig, and Azurdia (2007); Redcross et al. (2009); Zweig, Yahner, and Redcross 
(forthcoming). 
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Chapter 6 

Impacts on Recidivism 



When targeted to former prisoners, transitional jobs programs are designed not only to 
improve employment outcomes but also, largely by increasing employment, to reduce criminal 
activity. Employment is believed to be a key component in the successful transition back into 
society, as work may provide stability, lead former prisoners to develop more positive roles and 
social supports, and provide legitimate income that may discourage individuals from turning to 
illegal sources of earnings. 1 Programs that provide employment in the period immediately 
following release, when recidivism rates are highest, 2 are seen as especially promising. 3 

The results presented in Chapter 5 of this report show that the transitional jobs pro- 
grams in the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration (TJRD) produced a large increase in 
employment, driven by the transitional jobs, especially in the first two quarters of the follow-up 
period. Although the programs did not have a positive impact on unsubsidized employment, the 
early impact on total employment could have led to decreases in recidivism. 

This chapter presents the transitional jobs programs’ one-year impacts on key measures 
of recidivism. The analysis uses administrative data on arrest and conviction, provided by the 
Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority, the Michigan State Police, the Minnesota 
Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, and the State of Wisconsin Department of Justice, and 
prison data provided by the Department of Corrections (DOC) in each of the states. 



Impacts for the Full Sample 

Table 6.1 shows one-year impacts of the transitional jobs programs on key measures of 
recidivism, including arrest, conviction, and prison incarceration. 4 The data include only 



'Solomon, Johnson, Travis, and McBride (2004). 

2 Langan and Levin (2002). 

3 Solomon, Johnson, Travis, and McBride (2004). 

4 Due to differences in the available data, the first year of follow-up for criminal justice measures differs 
slightly from the first year of follow-up for employment measures (presented in Chapter 5). Because unem- 
ployment insurance data are available only as quarterly measures. Year 1 employment measures include the 
quarter of random assignment plus the next three quarters. For the criminal justice measures. Year 1 includes 
the month of random assignment plus the next 11 months. Therefore, for individuals who were randomly 
assigned in the second or third month of a quarter, the two periods do not exactly overlap. For example, for an 
individual who was randomly assigned in March 2007, the Year 1 employment measures include Quarter 1 of 
2007 (January to March) through Quarter 4 of 2007 (October to December), while the Year 1 recidivism 
measures include March 2007 through February 2008. Measures that combine incarceration and employment, 
such as those that appear in the bottom panel of Table 6.1, are adjusted so that incarceration measures line up 
exactly with the quarterly employment measures in terms of timing. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 6.1 



One- Year Impacts on Recidivism: Full Sample 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 


Arrested (%) 


38.8 


35.3 


3.5 


0.119 


Convicted of a crime 3 (%) 


13.6 


14.5 


-1.0 


0.556 


Convicted of a felony 


9.0 


7.9 


1.1 


0.393 


Convicted of a misdemeanor 


4.3 


4.9 


-0.7 


0.489 


Conviction categories b (%) 


Convicted of a violent crime 


2.3 


2.7 


-0.4 


0.556 


Convicted of a property crime 


4.7 


4.9 


-0.2 


0.864 


Convicted of a drug crime 


3.8 


3.0 


0.8 


0.356 


Convicted of a public order crime 


3.7 


4.2 


-0.6 


0.547 


Admitted to prison (%) 


35.1 


36.4 


-1.3 


0.537 


Admitted to prison for a new crime 


6.2 


4.8 


1.4 


0.201 


Admitted to prison for a parole/probation violation 


22.4 


23.9 


-1.5 


0.407 


Admitted to prison for other reason 


8.9 


9.7 


-0.8 


0.512 


Total days incarcerated in prison 


40.2 


47.5 


_7 3 ** 


0.040 


Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 


53.5 


56.1 


-2.6 


0.250 


Status in the last quarter of Year l c (%) 


Incarcerated and employed 


4.5 


4.4 


0.1 


0.927 


Incarcerated and not employed 


19.3 


21.1 


-1.8 


0.338 


Not incarcerated and employed 


31.0 


26.9 


4.1 * 


0.053 


Not incarcerated and not employed 


45.2 


47.6 


-2.4 


0.287 


Sample size (total = 1,808) 


909 


899 







SOURCES: Calculations based on data from unemployment insurance (UI) records in each site, Michigan 
State Police, Minnesota Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, State of Wisconsin Department of Justice, Illinois 
Criminal Justice Information Authority, and the Department of Corrections in each state. 



NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre -random assignment characteristics. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or prison admissions 
per person during the follow-up period. 

a Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions on the same 
date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. Some convictions may have been 
associated with an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment. These convictions are counted in the 
analysis as occurring after random assignment. Total includes convictions for felony, misdemeanor, and 
other crime classes. 

b The categorization of charges is based on definitions from Langan and Levin (2002). 

“Measures whether a sample member was ever employed (in a transitional or Ul-covered job) and 
whether he was ever in prison at any point during Quarter 4. A person could be considered incarcerated and 
employed during that quarter even if the employment and incarceration were not simultaneous. 
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“unsealed” events and only those events that occurred in the state in which the individual was 
randomly assigned. 5 Box 6.1 describes the key recidivism outcomes in detail. 

• The transitional jobs programs did not affect most key measures of re- 
cidivism in the first year of follow-up. 

During the year following random assignment, there were no significant impacts on the 
percentage of the sample that was arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison. The first row of 
Table 6.1 shows that 39 percent of the transitional jobs (TJ) group and 35 percent of the job 
search (JS) group was arrested, a difference that is not statistically significant. 6 Generally, 
average national recidivism rates are somewhat higher than the rates found among the TJRD 
sample. According to the latest available statistics, measured among prisoners who were 
released in 1994, 44.1 percent were arrested, 21.5 percent were convicted of a crime, and 10.4 
percent were admitted to prison for a new crime within one year of release. 7 There are several 
possible reasons for the differences between these rates and those of the TJRD sample, includ- 
ing differences in the time periods and sample characteristics. As shown in Box 1.1 in Chapter 
1, the two samples differ in some demographic and criminal history characteristics, including 
age, race, ethnicity, and length of last incarceration. In addition, the two samples may differ on 
unmeasured characteristics, such as level of motivation. 

Table 6.1 also shows no significant impacts on the percent convicted of a crime, either 
overall or by crime class or category. About 14 percent of sample members in both groups were 
convicted of a crime during the follow-up period, with between 8 and 9 percent convicted of a 
felony and about 5 percent convicted of a misdemeanor. For both groups, the convictions were 
spread fairly evenly across crime categories, which include violent, property, drug, and public 
order crimes. Less than 5 percent of study participants in either group were convicted of a crime 
in each of the four categories. 



5 Records of arrests and convictions are sometimes sealed (that is, removed from public criminal history 
records) or expunged (that is, removed entirely from criminal history records) according to state law. For 
example, states may seal or expunge juvenile records or records of arrests that did not result in conviction. 

6 Compared with the arrest rate among sample members in the Center for Employment Opportunities 
(CEO) evaluation, which tested a transitional jobs program in New York City, the arrest rate for the TJRD 
sample is high. Among CEO’s early release subgroup (which provides the best comparison with the TJRD 
sample because it included those who were randomly assigned within three months of release from prison), 24 
percent of the control group was arrested. See Redcross et al. (2009). The difference between the CEO and 
TJRD arrest rates may be due to variation in state rules about the sealing of data. While New York State 
automatically seals some arrest records when they do not result in a conviction, some of the states included in 
the TJRD evaluation do not. Therefore, the TJRD sample may have more arrests included in the unsealed data 
provided by the states. 

7 Langan and Levin (2002). 
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Box 6.1 



Glossary of Recidivism Outcomes 



Admissions to prison. Admissions to state prison for any reason. 

Admissions to prison for a new crime. Admissions to state prison with a new sentence 
following a conviction for a new crime. New crime admissions do not include prison 
admissions based only on violations of parole conditions. 

Admissions to prison for a technical parole violation. Admissions to prison after a 
parolee has violated a condition of his parole from a previous incarceration. As a condi- 
tion of release to parole, parolees must meet certain conditions, which may include report- 
ing to a parole officer, abstaining from drugs and alcohol, participating in substance abuse 
treatment, attending anger management classes, or a number of other conditions. Depend- 
ing on its severity, a violation of these rules may lead to the revocation of parole, resulting 
in a return to prison. Technical mle violations are not usually preceded by an arrest or 
conviction. 

Admissions to prison for other reason. Admissions to prison for a reason other than a 
new crime or parole violation. These reasons include returns after an escape and, in Wis- 
consin, admissions to prison for a Temporary Parole and Probation Hold. These holds, 
which typically last only a few days, but may be as long as 90 days, are not technically 
parole revocations; they may be used as a warning to a parolee who has broken a technic- 
al rule, to investigate a possible violation, or as a precursor to a revocation. Temporary 
holds, which can also occur in jail, occurred frequently in state prison in Milwaukee be- 
cause the nearby Milwaukee Detention Facility was used for this purposed 

Arrests. Unsealed arrests. Depending on state rules for the sealing of arrest records, the 
data may include arrests that did not lead to a conviction. 

Convictions. Dispositions of guilty, whether by trial or plea. Some convictions may have 
been related to an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment. 

Felony or misdemeanor convictions. Convictions with felony or misdemeanor charges. 
For each conviction date, only the charge with the highest class, in order of felony, 
misdemeanor, and other, is included. 

Violent, property, drug, or public order convictions. Convictions with charges in the 
given crime category. 5 Crimes were categorized as follows: 

• Violent crime: Homicide, manslaughter, kidnapping, sexual assault, robbery, assault, 
extortion, and other crimes against the person. 

• Property crime: Arson, burglary, larceny, stolen vehicles, fraudulant activities, stolen 
property, damage to property, smuggling, and other property offenses. 



(continued) 
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Box 6.1 (continued) 



• Drug crime: Drug trafficking, drug possession, and other drug offenses. 

• Public order crime: Weapons offenses, traffic offenses, nonviolent sex offenses, 
obscenity, family offenses, commercialized sex offenses, obstructing the police or 
the judiciary, bribery, disturbing the public peace, invasion of privacy, and other 
public order offenses. 



NOTES: “State of Wisconsin Department of Corrections (2003). Holds that resulted in a parole 
revocation were counted only as admissions for technical violations. 

b Crimes were categorized based on the 1994 Bureau of Justice Statistics Special Report 
classifications (see Langan and Levin, 2002). 



The transitional jobs programs did not reduce the percentage admitted to prison in Year 
1. Thirty-five percent of the TJ group and 36 percent of the JS group, which does not represent a 
statistically significant difference, were admitted to prison during that time. Most of the prison 
admissions were for technical parole violations, which occur when a parolee violates a condi- 
tion of his release, such as abstaining from drugs, reporting to a parole officer, or being home by 
a specified curfew. Twenty-two percent of the TJ group and 24 percent of the JS group were 
returned to prison after a parole violation, a difference that is not statistically significant — 
though, as discussed below, there was a significant impact on this measure in the first half of 
Year 1. Lower percentages, about 6 percent in the TJ group and about 5 percent in the JS group, 
were admitted to prison on a new sentence after being convicted of a new crime. Finally, just 
less than 10 percent of the sample was admitted for another reason; this category includes 
mostly admissions in Milwaukee for temporary parole and probation holds, which do not occur 
in state prison in the other three study sites. Temporary parole and probation holds, which 
typically last only a few days but may be as long as 90 days, are not technically parole revoca- 
tions and may be used to warn a parolee who has broken a technical rule, to investigate a 
possible violation, or as a precursor to a parole revocation. (See Box 6. 1 for more information 
on reasons for incarceration.) 

Despite the lack of significant impacts on the percentage admitted to prison, the transi- 
tional jobs programs reduced the number of days spent in prison in Year 1 by about seven days. 
On average, in the year following random assignment, the TJ group spent 40.2 days in prison, 
compared with 47.5 days among the JS group, 8 a statistically significant difference. This impact 
appears to be driven by a reduction in parole revocations in the first six months of the follow-up 



8 



Measures of the number of days in prison include zeroes for those who were not admitted to prison. 
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period (shown in Table 6.2 and discussed below). An analysis of impacts by site, discussed 
below, also shows that this impact was driven by the results in only one site, St. Paul. 

The last line before the bottom panel of Table 6.1 shows the percentage of sample 
members who were arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison in the year following random 
assignment. The transitional jobs programs did not have a significant impact on this recidivism 
composite measure. More than half of the sample members in both groups — 54 percent of the 
TJ group and 56 percent of the JS group (not significantly different) — experienced at least one 
criminal justice event during the follow-up period. 

The bottom panel of Table 6.1 shows impacts on combined measures of employment 
status and prison status in the last quarter of the year. These outcomes measure whether a 
sample member was ever employed — in a transitional job or a job covered by unemployment 
insurance (UI) — and whether he was ever in prison at any point during that quarter. A person 
could be considered incarcerated and employed during the same quarter even if the employment 
and incarceration were not simultaneous. 9 

The combined measures show that by the end of the year, the two groups were expe- 
riencing similar prison and employment outcomes. The only impact on these combined meas- 
ures is an increase in the percentage employed but not incarcerated (31 percent of the TJ group 
and 27 percent of the JS group). This impact appears to be driven not by incarceration but by 
the 4 percentage point impact on total employment in that quarter, which was driven by a small 
number of people who were still working in transitional jobs (see Table 5.1 in Chapter 5). Over 
45 percent of the sample in both groups was neither employed nor incarcerated in Quarter 4. 
Because no survey data were collected for TJRD, it is not possible to know what these individu- 
als may have been doing to support themselves during this time period. See Appendix Table 
D. 1 for impacts on combined measures for all quarters. 

• There was a reduction in parole revocations and time in prison in the 
first half of the follow-up period, which was driven by impacts in one 
site, St. Paul. 

If being employed reduces the likelihood of crime, it might be expected that recidivism 
impacts would occur at the same time as, or soon after, employment impacts, such that when 



’individuals are not likely to have been simultaneously in prison and employed in Ul-covered jobs. Al- 
though individuals may have jobs in prison, these are not Ul-covered and therefore do not appear in the 
employment data used in this report. Because the UI data are available only by quarter and do not provide 
specific dates of employment, it is not possible to test whether employers reported earnings for time periods 
that overlapped with incarceration spells. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 6.2 



One-Year Impacts on Recidivism, by Follow-up Time Periods: Full Sample 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 


Months 1 to 6 










Arrested (%) 


20.9 


18.9 


1.9 


0.302 


Convicted of a crime 3 (%) 


4.2 


5.4 


-1.2 


0.250 


Admitted to prison (%) 


20.6 


22.7 


-2.1 


0.249 


Admitted to prison for a new crime 


1.7 


1.6 


0.2 


0.787 


Admitted to prison for a technical parole violation 


13.3 


16.1 


-2.8 * 


0.071 


Admitted to prison for other reason 


6.0 


5.4 


0.5 


0.600 


Total days incarcerated in prison 


11.3 


16.8 


-5.5 *** 


0.000 


Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 


33.5 


35.9 


-2.3 


0.281 


Months 7 to 12 










Arrested (%) 


23.9 


21.0 


3.0 


0.125 


Convicted of a crime 3 (%) 


10.0 


9.6 


0.3 


0.810 


Admitted to prison (%) 


18.4 


18.1 


0.3 


0.881 


Admitted to prison for a new crime 


4.4 


3.2 


1.2 


0.182 


Admitted to prison for a technical parole violation 


10.4 


10.0 


0.4 


0.762 


Admitted to prison for other reason 


3.9 


5.2 


-1.3 


0.175 


Total days incarcerated in prison 


28.9 


30.7 


-1.9 


0.469 


Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 


36.3 


36.0 


0.3 


0.901 


Sample size (total = 1,808) 


909 


899 







SOURCES: Calculations based on data from Michigan State Police, Minnesota Bureau of Criminal 
Apprehension, State of Wisconsin Department of Justice, Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority, 
and the Department of Corrections in each state. 



NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or incarcerations per 
person during the follow-up period. 

a Some convictions may have been associated with an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment. 
These convictions are counted in the analysis as occurring after random assignment. 

employment is increased, recidivism is reduced. If this were true, reductions in recidivism 
would be most likely to occur early in the follow-up period, since the largest impacts on 
employment occurred in the first two quarters. This hypothesis is considered in Table 6.2, 
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which shows impacts separately for the first six months of the follow-up period and the second 
six months of the follow-up period. 

As with outcomes for the year as a whole, there were few statistically significant im- 
pacts during either of these time periods. However, the table shows a small reduction in admis- 
sions to prison for a parole violation in the first six months, when 13 percent of TJ group 
members and 16 percent of JS group members had their parole revoked. This impact probably 
produced the reduction of 5.5 days in prison during this time period. The timing of this impact 
suggests that it is directly related to the transitional jobs employment. The impacts by site, 
discussed in the following section, indicate that this reduction in parole violations was driven by 
the results in the St. Paul site and did not occur in the other three sites. 



Impacts by Site 

Table 6.3 shows key recidivism impacts by site (see Appendix D for full recidivism im- 
pact tables for each site). Each panel of the table shows impacts for one of the four sites, and the 
column on the far right shows whether the impacts are significantly different across sites. As 
discussed in Chapter 2, the criminal justice context and a number of the sample characteristics 
differed substantially across sites. The results in Table 6.3 suggest that those differences led to 
variation across sites in the rates of recidivism. 

• The rates of recidivism varied across sites. 

The arrest rates were especially high in Chicago, where 44 percent of the job search 
group was arrested during the one-year follow-up period. The number of prior arrests at baseline, 
shown in Table 2.2 in Chapter 2, was also highest for the Chicago sample. These relatively high 
rates of arrest may reflect the available data, as Illinois does not automatically seal the records of 
arrests that do not result in a conviction. 10 While the other three states also do not automatically 
seal all arrest records, the process that is necessary to have an arrest record sealed may be less 
onerous in those states. 11 The hypothesis that rules for sealing affect the arrest rates seems 
plausible, since the conviction rates, which would generally not be affected by rules for sealing 



10 In Illinois, criminal records include all arrests, even in cases in which charges were dropped or the per- 
son was found not guilty, unless the individual successfully petitions to have his record removed. These 
petitions require the individual to obtain his own criminal records and detailed information about the case, pay 
a fee, and possibly appear in court. See Office of the State Appellate Defender (2010). 

1 'in Michigan, arrest records may not be automatically sealed once a person has had a prior conviction. See 
Michigan Legislative Council (n.d.). In Minnesota, records of arrests that did not lead to conviction may not be 
sealed, and may require a petition, fee, and a court hearing. See Minnesota Judicial Branch (n.d.). In Wiscon- 
sin, sealing is not automatic, but a petition to have them removed requires only a one -page form. See Crime 
Information Bureau (2009). 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 6.3 

One- Year Impacts on Recidivism, by Site 



Difference 

Transitional Job Search Difference Between 

Outcome Jobs Group Group (Impact) P-Value Site Impacts ’ 3 

Chicago 



Arrested (%) 

Convicted of a crime 3 (%) 

Admitted to prison (%) 

Admitted to prison for a new crime 
Admitted to prison for a parole/probation violati' 
Admitted to prison for other reason 

Total days incarcerated in prison 

Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 

Detroit 

Arrested (%) 

Convicted of a crime 3 (%) 

Admitted to prison (%) 

Admitted to prison for a new crime 
Admitted to prison for a parole/probation violati' 
Admitted to prison for other reason 

Total days incarcerated in prison 

Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 

Milwaukee 

Arrested (%) 

Convicted of a crime 3 (%) 

Admitted to prison (%) 

Admitted to prison for a new crime 
Admitted to prison for a parole/probation violati' 
Admitted to prison for other reason 

Total days incarcerated in prison 

Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 



45.8 


44.2 


1.6 


0.761 




17.6 


14.9 


2.8 


0.475 




22.9 


20.4 


2.6 


0.545 




7.9 


8.7 


- 0.8 


0.776 




15.5 


12.3 


3.2 


0.380 


ft 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.000 




22.3 


24.7 


- 2.4 


0.709 


t 


50.6 


48.1 


2.5 


0.627 





39.4 


33.5 


6.0 


0.206 




14.1 


18.9 


- 4.8 


0.180 




15.4 


12.4 


3.0 


0.377 




7.2 


5.0 


2.1 


0.378 




7.8 


7.3 


0.5 


0.842 


ft 


0.4 


0.1 


0.4 


0.446 




18.4 


16.4 


2.0 


0.701 


t 


43.0 


40.8 


2.2 


0.647 





33.7 


30.7 


3.1 


0.455 




10.2 


11.9 


- 1.7 


0.554 




50.9 


52.1 


- 1.3 


0.780 




3.2 


3.1 


0.1 


0.975 




22.6 


21.2 


1.3 


0.718 


ft 


31.9 


34.0 


- 2.1 


0.623 




49.6 


57.0 


- 7.3 


0.344 


t 


59.6 


62.2 


- 2.6 


0.559 





(continued) 
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Table 6.3 (continued) 



Difference 

Transitional Job Search Difference Between 

Outcome Jobs Group Group (Impact) P-Value Site Impacts 

St. Paul 



Arrested (%) 


37.7 


35.3 


2.4 


0.586 




Convicted of a crime 3 (%) 


14.0 


12.6 


1.4 


0.640 




Admitted to prison (%) 


44.4 


53.2 


OO 

* 

* 


0.045 




Admitted to prison for a new crime 


6.4 


3.9 


2.5 


0.200 




Admitted to prison for a parole/probation violati 


38.9 


50.3 


-1 1.4 *** 


0.008 


ft 


Admitted to prison for other reason 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.000 




Total days incarcerated in prison 


60.4 


83.3 


-22 9 *** 


0.005 


t 


Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 


58.8 


68.7 


_9 9 ** 


0.019 





SOURCES: Calculations based on data from unemployment insurance records in each site, Michigan State 
Police, Minnesota Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, State of Wisconsin Department of Justice, Illinois 
Criminal Justice Information Authority, and the Department of Corrections in each state. 

NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or incarcerations per 
person during the follow-up period. 

a Some convictions may have been associated with an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment. 
These convictions are counted in the analysis as occurring after random assignment. 

b The H-statistic was used to test for statistically significant differences in impact estimates across sites. 
Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: fit = 1 percent; f f = 5 percent; f = 10 percent. 



data, are fairly similar across sites, ranging from 12 percent to 19 percent. There may be some 
other reason for the large number of arrests in Chicago; for example, the sample in Chicago may 
be especially prone to arrest, or policing in Chicago may be especially stringent. 

There was also a good deal of variation across sites in prison admissions, especially in 
admissions resulting from a technical violation of parole. Returns to prison were rarest in 
Detroit, where only 7.3 percent of the job search group was returned to prison after a parole 
revocation. Because of Michigan’s “truth in sentencing” law, described in Chapter 2, prisoners 
in that state tend to serve out a relatively high percentage of their sentence before they are 
eligible for parole. As a result, they may have had relatively little time left on parole after 
release, and therefore less time for their parole to be revoked. 12 



l2 Time left on parole was not measured at baseline. 
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In St. Paul, the proportion of participants who returned to prison after a parole revocation 
was especially high. 13 There, because of a recruitment strategy that focused on halfway houses 
(see Chapter 3), a high proportion of the study sample — 65.6 percent — was on intensive 
supervised release (ISR), a parole status usually assigned to parolees with a history of sex offense, 
violence, or other serious crimes. 14 Parolees in this status are more closely monitored than those 
on standard supervised release, have stricter parole conditions, and face more stringent penalties 
when those conditions are broken. 15 The high rate of parole revocations in St. Paul is likely due to 
the high rate of individuals who are under intensive supervised release in the sample. 

Returns to prison in Milwaukee were also high, though most were neither new sen- 
tences nor parole revocations but temporary parole and probation holds (which, as noted above, 
may be used to warn a parolee who has broken a technical rule, to investigate a possible 
violation, or as a precursor to a parole revocation). 16 Temporary holds, which can also occur in 
jail, occurred frequently in state prison in Milwaukee because a nearby state prison facility was 
used for this purpose. 17 Since only state prison data were collected for this project, and these 
types of holds do not take place in state prisons in the other three states, the measured incarcera- 
tion rates are higher for Milwaukee than for the other sites. 

• Despite variation in the rates of recidivism across sites, there was little 
variation in impacts, as few impacts are statistically significant. How- 
ever, there was a reduction in parole revocations and time in prison in 
St. Paul. 

Table 6.3 shows that, as was the case for the full sample, there were no statistically sig- 
nificant impacts in any of the sites on the percentage arrested or the percentage convicted of a 
crime in the year following random assignment. There were some significant differences on 
conviction classes and categories in some of the sites (shown in Appendix tables D.2 through 



l3 Because of Minnesota’s determinate sentencing laws, most individuals sentenced to prison in that state 
must spend two-thirds of their sentence in prison and one-third on supervised release. Thus, the length of 
supervision and the timing of release from prison are determined by a judge at sentencing and not by a parole 
board. See Minnesota Sentencing Guidelines Commission (2009). Therefore, most individuals under commu- 
nity supervision in Minnesota are under “supervised release,” which refers to release from an indeterminate 
sentence. However, for simplicity, this report refers to all individuals on post-release supervision as “parolees.” 
14 At year’s end 2007, 24.9 percent of all prison releases under community supervision in Ramsey and Hen- 
nepin counties, which encompass St. Paul and Minneapolis, were on intensive supervised release. See Minnesota 
Department of Corrections (2008a). 

15 Minnesota Department of Corrections (2008b), (2009). 

16 The “other” category in this analysis includes only those cases in which the person was held in state 
prison and which did not lead to a parole revocation. Holds that resulted in a parole revocation were counted as 
admissions for technical violations. See Division of Community Corrections (2003). 

17 According to a communication from staff of the Wisconsin Department of Corrections, the Milwaukee 
Secure Detention Facility is used for temporary parole and probation holds. 
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D.5), but there is no discernible pattern to these differences. Given the size of the site samples 
and the number of outcomes measured, it is likely that these differences occurred by chance and 
do not reflect true impacts of the transitional jobs programs. 

Transitional jobs program impacts on prison admissions and time spent in prison do dif- 
fer by site, as there are statistically significant reductions in parole revocations and time spent in 
prison in St. Paul, but no significant impacts on these measures in the other three sites. This 
finding suggests that the full sample impacts on parole revocation and time in prison are driven 
primarily by the impacts in St. Paul. In that site, there was a decrease of 1 1 percentage points in 
prison admissions for parole violations, and TJ group members spent 23 fewer days in prison, 
on average, than their JS group counterparts. 18 These impacts are significantly different from the 
impacts in the other three sites. 

It is not entirely clear why the St. Paul program reduced parole violations, while the 
other TJ programs did not. However, further analysis suggests that these impacts are driven by 
impacts among the parolees on intensive supervised release. 19 As discussed above, individuals in 
that status are subject to relatively close monitoring and have more stringent parole conditions 
than typical parolees. As a result, they may be at relatively high risk of violating parole. It may 
be that transitional jobs are more effective at improving the behavior of these high-risk individ- 
uals or that they are effective at improving the specific behaviors that are monitored more 
closely in this population. Given the high level of monitoring, any behaviors that may lead to 
parole violation are more likely to be noticed by parole officers, and therefore any reduction in 
these behaviors is more likely to affect violations. 

Alternatively, it may be that the transitional jobs programs did not improve behavior but 
that, when parole violations were committed, the Department of Corrections (DOC) took 
employment, including employment in a transitional job, into account when deciding how to 
respond to the violation. When parole officers discover low-level parole violations, such as 
breaking curfew or failing a drug test for the first time, DOC has some discretion in deciding the 
level of sanction to apply to the parolee. According to Minnesota DOC guidelines, DOC may 
revoke parole and send the individual back to prison or it may impose some other sanction, like 
requiring the parolee to participate in drug treatment or modifying the parolee’s curfew. In 
making these decisions, employment can be considered a mitigating factor, such that the DOC 



18 Measures of the number of days in prison include zeroes for those who were not admitted to prison. 

19 Additional analysis was conducted to determine whether the impact in Minnesota might be driven by 
sample characteristics. That analysis suggested that the difference between the impacts in St. Paul and the 
impacts in the other sites was driven largely by those who were living in transitional housing. Since 81 percent 
of ISR individuals live in transitional housing, it is likely that this impact is related to the large percentage of 
ISR individuals in the St. Paul sample. Other sample characteristics, including age, prior violent conviction, 
and race, did not appear to drive the difference. 
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may be more likely to revoke parole if a person is not employed and more likely to impose a 
lesser penalty if he is employed. 20 Given this situation, the large impacts on employment early 
in the follow-up may have resulted in TJ group members being less likely to have their parole 
revoked when violations occurred. This process may have been especially common in St. Paul 
if intensive monitoring meant that ISR individuals were more likely than typical parolees to be 
caught violating low-level parole conditions. 

Impacts of the Retention Bonus in St. Paul 

Because the four sites in TJRD varied on multiple dimensions, including economic, 
criminal justice, and programmatic factors, it is difficult to determine whether particular 
program components may be effective. However, a change in the program in the St. Paul site 
allows for a test of the efficacy of retention bonuses. Partway through the follow-up period, the 
St. Paul site began to offer cash incentives to program participants who obtained unsubsidized 
employment and were able to document their continued employment on a monthly basis for up 
to six months. 21 

As described in detail in Chapter 5, using the St. Paul sample, a subgroup analysis was 
conducted to compare impacts among those sample members who were not eligible to receive a 
retention bonus because they were randomly assigned before the bonuses were offered, with 
impacts among those in the sample who were eligible to receive such a bonus because they 
were randomly assigned when the bonuses were offered. Table 6.4 shows impacts on key 
measures of recidivism by bonus group. There are no differences in arrest or conviction im- 
pacts. However, the results suggest that the impacts on parole violations in St. Paul were 
concentrated in the bonus-eligible sample. In that subgroup, there was a reduction of 25 percen- 



20 The Minnesota Department of Corrections (2009) provided the following explanation: “A supervising 
agent has the responsibility to supervise and monitor the offender’s compliance with his/her conditions of 
release. Agents can and do frequently administer warnings and cautions to offenders when low-level violations 
of release conditions occur, such as missing curfew or failing a drug test for the first time. They, also, have the 
discretion, in consultation with a Field Supervisor, to formally initiate an immediate local sanction for low- 
level violation behavior that falls short of requiring a new or modified release condition to restructure supervi- 
sion in the community or an arrest warrant following a determination of imminent risk to public safety. If 
violation behavior rises to the level of release condition restructure or warrant issuance, an agent must contact 
the Hearings and Release Unit [HRU] of the DOC. At this point, HRU will, along with agent input and DOC's 
formal Revocation Guidelines, determine an appropriate sanction to be applied either through a restructure to 
remain in the community or a revocation hearing to consider a return to prison. When considering sanctions at 
any level, employment, as a constructive community activity, is considered a mitigating factor.” 

“'The Milwaukee site also offered retention bonuses throughout the follow-up period. However, because 
the bonus was offered to all TJ program group members in Milwaukee, it is not possible to separate the effect 
of the bonus from the effects of other program services and local context. 
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NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 
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tage points in the percentage returned to prison for a parole violation, compared with no 
significant impacts among the participants in the no-bonus group. The impact on parole viola- 
tions among those in the bonus group appears to have driven significant impacts on prison 
admission and on the composite recidivism measure, with TJ group members being 21 percen- 
tage points less likely to be arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison than their JS group 
counterparts. 

It is not clear why these subgroup differences exist, given that the impacts on parole vi- 
olations occurred early in the follow-up period, before most participants could have worked 
long enough in a permanent job to receive a bonus. Given the timing of the impacts, it is not 
likely that the subgroup differences are attributable to the retention bonuses themselves. It is 
possible that they result from higher rates of transitional jobs participation among TJ group 
members in the bonus group. Table 5.3, in Chapter 5, shows that 99 percent of bonus-eligible 
TJ group members worked in a transitional job in the first quarter of the follow-up period 
compared with 89 percent of no-bonus TJ group members. It is possible that because, as 
discussed above, employment can be a mitigating factor when parole revocations are con- 
sidered, the high rate of transitional jobs employment among the bonus group led to larger 
impacts on parole violations. Alternatively, the subgroup differences may reflect a difference in 
the proportion of ISR parolees in the two groups; in the bonus group, 72 percent were on ISR 
compared with 62 percent in the no-bonus group. 



Impacts for Other Subgroups 

In addition to impacts across sites and the subgroup analysis of retention bonus eligibili- 
ty in St. Paul, other subgroup analyses were conducted to determine whether the impacts of the 
transitional jobs programs differed by age, random assignment cohort, employment history, or 
criminal justice history. The results of those analyses are shown in Appendix G. 

Past research suggests that the impacts of employment programs on recidivism vary by 
age, with reductions in crime among those age 27 years and older but little impact on crime 
among those under age 27 years. 22 A subgroup analysis was run to test whether the impacts of 
the TJ programs differed by age subgroup. The results of this analysis do not show a pattern of 
systematic differences in recidivism impacts by age subgroup. (See Appendix Table G.2.) 

In order to determine whether the impacts of the TJ programs differed depending on the 
strength of the economy, a subgroup analysis was conducted that compared impacts by random 
assignment cohort. As shown in Figure 2.1 in Chapter 2, there was a steep rise in the unem- 



22 Uggen (2000); Uggen and Staff (2001). 
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ployment rates in all four cities starting in November or December of 2008. 23 The cohort 
subgroup analysis is designed to compare program impacts among those who experienced a 
relatively good economy before the change in unemployment rates with impacts among those 
whose follow-up period fell largely within the months in which unemployment rates were 
increasingly high. However, there could have been other changes over time that could produce 
differences between the two cohorts. The late cohort is defined as those who were randomly 
assigned on or after April 1, 2008, and the early cohort is defined as those who were randomly 
assigned before April 1, 2008. 24 The results, presented in Appendix Table G.4, show that there 
is no consistent pattern of differences in recidivism impacts by cohort. 

Finally, subgroup analyses were also conducted to compare the impacts of the TJ pro- 
grams by employment history (those who had worked for at least six months with the same 
employer in the past compared with those who had not), by criminal justice history (those with 
more than three past convictions compared with those with three or fewer past convictions), and 
by educational attainment (those who had a high school diploma or a General Educational 
Development certificate compared with those who did not). The results are shown in Appendix 
Tables G.6, G.8, and G.12. In all cases, there was not a consistent pattern of statistically signifi- 
cant differences in subgroup impacts. 



The Connection Between Employment and Recidivism 

As already observed, the theory behind the transitional jobs model for former prisoners 
is that transitional jobs will both increase unsubsidized employment and, via increases in 
transitional and unsubsidized employment, reduce recidivism. This logic assumes that employ- 
ment is causally and inversely related to crime, meaning that all other things being equal, a 
former prisoner who becomes employed is less likely to commit a new crime than he would be 
if he were not employed. If this were true, positive impacts on employment would likely be 
associated with negative impacts on, or decreases in, recidivism. Since the transitional jobs 
programs led to large increases in employment, driven by transitional jobs, TJRD provides a test 
of whether employment in the form of transitional jobs — that is, temporary, minimum wage, 



23 The National Bureau of Economic Research (NBER) dated the beginning of the recession as December 

2007, but unemployment rates, presented in Figure 2.1, suggest that this decline did not strongly affect 
employment until late 2008. See www.nber.org/cycles/dec2008.html for NBER recession dates. 

24 Study enrollment occurred at different rates and during somewhat different time periods in the four sites. 
The site that ended study enrollment earliest was St. Paul, which randomly assigned participants through May 

2008. The latest site was Chicago, which enrolled participants through September 2008. Because of the 
different enrollment periods, some sites are under- or overrepresented in each cohort. However, an analysis that 
weighted each site equally within cohorts did not show substantially different results. 
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low-skilled work — leads to reduced recidivism. However, the recidivism impacts do not fit the 
expected pattern. 

Figure 6.1 shows the quarterly impacts of the transitional jobs programs on total em- 
ployment and on arrests. The figure includes arrests because they are likely to be the cleanest 
measure, among those available, of criminal activity in real time. 25 If these results were consis- 
tent with the hypothesis that employment of any kind is causally related to crime, the 

The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Figure 6.1 

Quarterly Impacts on Employment and Arrests: Full Sample 




-5 0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 

Impact (percentage) 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll data from each site and unemployment insurance, wage 
records from each of the states (Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin), and criminal justice 
data from Michigan State Police, Minnesota Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, State of Wisconsin 
Department of Justice, and Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority. 

NOTES: Significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 
Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre -random assignment characteristics. 



25 Unlike convictions and prison admissions, arrests usually occur at the same time as, or soon after, the 
criminal activity takes place. Further, unlike parole officers, who may take employment status into account 
when deciding whether to revoke parole, police officers are less likely to be influenced by or aware of 
employment status when making arrests. Therefore, arrests may be a better measure of criminal activity than 
parole violations. 
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figure would show an inverse relationship between employment and arrest impacts. When there 
were positive impacts on employment, there would be negative impacts on arrests, and these 
impacts would be largest in the early quarters when the employment impacts were largest. 
However, Figure 6.1 does not show this pattern. While there were large positive impacts on 
employment, driven by transitional jobs, there were no significant impacts on arrests at any 
point in the follow-up period. The two sets of impacts do not appear to be related to each other. 

This pattern of employment and arrest impacts suggests that employment, at least in the 
form of transitional jobs, may not be causally related to recidivism. Given that there were no 
increases in unsubsidized employment, these results do not provide evidence of whether higher 
quality, permanent employment would produce recidivism impacts. However, these results 
suggest that simply having employment of any kind may not affect a former prisoner' s propen- 
sity to recidivate. It will be important to discover whether a different pattern of results emerges 
during the second year of follow-up. 



Conclusion 

The TJ programs had little impact on key measures of recidivism in the year following 
random assignment. For the full sample, there were no statistically significant impacts on arrests 
or convictions. There was a small reduction in days spent in prison, which was driven by 
impacts early in the follow-up period in the St. Paul site. There was not a strong pattern of 
subgroup differences in recidivism impacts by age, cohort, employment history, criminal 
history, or education. 

Despite variation across sites in the rates of recidivism, there was little variation across 
sites in the recidivism impact results. As for the full sample, there were few significant impacts. 
The exception is in St. Paul, where there was a reduction in parole revocations. This impact 
appears to drive the small set of full sample impacts described above. The St. Paul results may 
be related to sample characteristics in that site, where a high percentage of sample members 
were on intensive supervised release, which is a more stringent form of parole. 

While TJRD cannot test whether permanent, higher quality, or unsubsidized employ- 
ment reduces recidivism, a comparison of the pattern of employment impacts with the pattern of 
arrest impacts suggests that minimum wage, temporary employment may not be causally related 
to recidivism. 
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Chapter 7 



Cost of the Programs in the Transitional Jobs Reentry 

Demonstration 



The previous chapters in this volume reported on the implementation and impacts of the 
Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration (TJRD) programs. This chapter presents estimates of 
the cost of providing TJRD services to research sample members. The cost of services provided 
to the typical transitional job (TJ) group member is compared with the cost of services provided 
to the typical job search (JS) group member. 

The chapter begins with a brief description of the methodology and data sources used in 
the cost analysis. The costs of providing transitional jobs and related services to the TJ group 
are then presented, followed by a comparison of those costs with the costs of the TJRD job 
search programs to provide services to the JS group. 



Methodology of the Cost Analysis 

The cost analysis measures the per person expenditures for providing transitional jobs 
or job search services to the research sample plus operating costs during the one -year follow-up 
period . 1 Participants in the transitional jobs group received services from the programs for about 
four months each, on average, in Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee, and for an average of five 
months each in St. Paul. The cost analysis considers the value of all resources required for 
service provision, including staff salaries and fringe benefits, office space, supplies, and 
overhead costs. The general approach is to place dollar values on all resources that are used, 
whenever possible, either by directly measuring them or by estimating them. The costs are 
estimated and presented as an average cost per sample member. 

This cost analysis compares the cost for the TJRD transitional jobs programs to provide 
services to the TJ group members with the cost of services provided to JS group members by 
the TJRD job search programs. The analysis uses the cost of services provided by the St. Paul 
job search program as a proxy for the job search programs in all four sites. The cost of the St. 
Paul job search program, operated by the Wilder Foundation, represents the median cost of 
three of the TJRD job search programs and is considered representative of the cost to run the 



'Because costs are estimated for the first year following study enrollment, they cover services received by 
individuals during that time, but not any follow-up services received during subsequent years. 
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TJRD job search programs. 2 To show how the cost comparisons are affected by the decision to 
use St. Paul as the job search program proxy, results are presented using alternative costs, by 
site, for two other job search programs in Appendix Table E. 1 . 3 

Data Sources 

The data for the cost analysis includes in-depth interviews with program staff, detailed 
financial reports from the TJRD transitional jobs and job search programs, and participation 
records from each program’s management information system (MIS). Financial expenditure 
reports from each transitional jobs and job search program cover fiscal year 2008; the exact 
months and years varied depending on the program. 4 Study participants enrolled in the TJRD 
programs between January 2007 and September 2008. Therefore, fiscal year 2008 represents a 
“steady state” period of operation for the programs, as experienced by TJRD sample members. 
Expenditure data were combined with data from each program’ s MIS on the number of individ- 
uals served in various activities during the same time period, to produce cost estimates for each 
program component. This analysis presents costs per participant, assuming that each participant 
receives the same average amount of services. In this study, service receipt was measured for 
one year after enrollment in the programs. 5 



2 The cost of services for the Chicago job search program, which was run by the Safer Foundation, was 
similar to the cost in St. Paul. The cost of Project RETURN, which served JS group members in Milwaukee, 
was much lower than the costs for the Chicago and St. Paul job search programs and was unusually low in 
comparison with the cost of other programs offering similar services (based on prior studies). For example, 
Aos et al. (2001) found that the average cost per participant for programs offering similar services was $772 (in 
2001 dollars), which is roughly equivalent to the cost of the TJRD programs in 2008 dollars. 

3 The job search programs in Chicago, St. Paul, and Milwaukee provided financial expenditure data. Data 
from the job search provider in Detroit were not collected. 

4 That is, fiscal year expenses covered March 1, 2007, through February 29, 2008, for the programs in De- 
troit and St. Paul, and from July 1, 2007, through June 30, 2008, for the Milwaukee and Chicago programs. 

5 To the extent that a participant receives services for longer or shorter time periods, this analysis could 
over- or underestimate the actual cost of providing services to each participant. A sensitivity analysis was 
conducted to account for the actual number of months each individual worked in a transitional job. The cost 
that was derived using this approach was very similar to the costs presented in this chapter. The average costs, 
accounting for varying lengths of participation, were within $100 of the costs presented in this chapter. The 
exact difference in costs that were found in the sensitivity analysis varied by site. The costs that were derived in 
the sensitivity analysis for Chicago and Detroit were within a few dollars of the costs presented in this chapter. 
The cost for Milwaukee was within $200, and the cost for St. Paul had the biggest difference, with $500 less 
per TJ group member in the sensitivity analysis. Thus, while it is possible that the average costs presented in 
this chapter may slightly overestimate the actual cost per TJ group member, the general similarity of costs 
found in the sensitivity analysis suggests that the costs presented here are likely to be an accurate estimate. 
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Cost Components 

Figure 7.1 illustrates the main cost components for the transitional jobs and job search 
groups. It shows that the expenditures for the TJRD transitional jobs program services (Box A) 
make up the gross cost for each TJ group member (Box B). The gross cost includes (1) ex- 
penses related to the transitional jobs, such as wages, fringe benefits, and field/site supervision 
expenses, and (2) expenses for other program activities, such as intake and orientation, case 
management, job readiness and job search services, and participant supports. 6 Box C shows the 
TJRD job search program services — including intake and orientation, employment readiness 
and job search services, and in some cases, participant supports — which reflect the gross cost 
that accrued to JS group members (Box D). 7 As described above, all gross costs include staff 
salaries and fringe benefits, overhead, and administration. 

The net cost of the TJRD transitional jobs programs — that is, the cost per TJ group 
member over and above the cost per JS group member — is represented in Box E of Figure 
7.1. The net cost is obtained by subtracting the gross cost per JS group member from the gross 
cost per TJ group member. 

Limitations of the Analysis 

This analysis is not a cost-benefit analysis and therefore does not account for any bene- 
fits of the transitional jobs programs that might offset their costs. In other words, during the first 
year, the transitional jobs programs increased TJ group member's employment and earnings, 
but the analysis does not account for any benefits from that increase, such as income tax 
benefits that accrue to government budgets or higher Earned Income Tax Credits (EITC) for 
participants, nor does it account for expected benefits stemming from the transitional jobs 
themselves. For example, TJ group members performed job functions while working in the 
transitional jobs, and presumably those job functions have some value. This analysis does not 
account for any offsetting benefits of the labor output from those jobs. 

The wages, fringe benefits, supervision, and administration of the transitional jobs are 
presented as part of operating costs, without accounting for the funding of those positions. In 
Chicago, for example, transitional job wages were paid by the transitional job worksite provider 
in that site (Allied Waste) and were not subsidized by the TJRD program (run by Safer). This 



6 Examples of the participant supports provided by the transitional jobs programs include transportation 
costs (for example, bus passes), photo identification fees, housing rent/deposits, emergency food cards, driving 
fines (including fines for reinstating a license that has been suspended), work supplies, auto insurance, 
dental/medical care payments, and child support. Vocational training was offered only by the St. Paul transi- 
tional jobs program. 

7 For example, the job search program in St. Paul (Wilder Foundation) provided participant supports for 
transportation costs, photo identification fees, work supplies, and other employment needs. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Figure 7.1 

Simplified Diagram of Major Cost Components in the 
Transitional Jobs and Job Search Programs 



Transitional Jobs Program 



Job Search Program 




Transitional Job Services: 



Transitional Job Expenses 

• Transitional job wages 

• Transitional job fringe benefits 

• Field/site supervision 

• Other transitional job expenses 

Other Expenses 

• Intake and orientation 

• Case management 

• Job readiness/job club services 

• Participant supports 

• Counseling services 

• Vocational training 

• Job retention bonuses 





Job Search Services: 



• Intake and orientation 

• Employment readiness and job 
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• Participant supports 
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analysis includes transitional job wages as a program cost, without regard to whether the wages 
were subsidized by the programs or by another source. 

This cost analysis also does not account for the cost of possibly displacing other work- 
ers as more TJ group members worked in the transitional jobs. This analysis does not measure 
nonmonetary costs or benefits of the transitional jobs programs, such as a possible increase in 
program participants’ self-esteem and/or readiness for change. 

Finally, this cost analysis includes only the costs associated with services that are pro- 
vided by the TJRD transitional jobs and job search programs. It is likely that TJ and JS group 
members received services from other programs in the community during the follow-up period. 
The extent to which TJ or JS group members participated in other services outside of TJRD is 
not known. It is also not known whether there were differences between the research groups in 
participation rates in other services. 8 

Operating Costs 

The operating costs for transitional jobs programs cover expenditures for the average 
transitional jobs group member and have been estimated for all of the main components of the 
program. The average operating cost per transitional jobs group member for a specified activity 
was calculated by first estimating a unit cost for each activity (that is, the average operating cost 
per participant in that activity). To obtain the gross cost per TJ group member, the unit cost per 
participant was multiplied by the participation rate in that activity. Participation rates in various 
activities, also shown in Chapter 4, varied across the sites. 

• The cost of providing transitional jobs program services, for the average 
length of time in the program of four months, was about $4,300 per TJ 
group member. Nearly half of those costs consisted of direct payments to 
participants in the form of transitional job wages, participant supports, 
and job retention bonuses. 

Table 7.1 presents the estimated unit and gross costs of operating the TJRD transitional 
jobs programs, with each cost representing the average across all four transitional jobs pro- 
grams. The average cost of services was $4,309 per TJ group member, which covers the cost of 
transitional jobs services over the average length of time that participants received services in 



8 Client surveys are sometimes helpful in providing information about services received by research sam- 
ple members; however, as noted in earlier chapters, this project did not include a client survey. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 

Table 7.1 



Estimated Unit and Gross Costs for the Transitional Jobs Group (2008 Dollars) 



Cost Component 3 


Average Cost 
per Participant in 
This Service 
Component 


Average Rate of 
Participation in 
This Service 
Component 


Gross Cost per 
Average 
Transitional Jobs 
Group Member 


Transitional job expenses 






$2,279 


Transitional job wages 


$2,041 


85.2% 


$1,739 


Transitional job fringe 6 


$202 


85.2% 


$172 


Field/site supervision 


$394 


85.2% 


$336 


Other transitional job expenses 6 


$37 


85.2% 


$32 


Other expenses 






$2,031 


Intake and orientation 


$228 


92.7% 


$211 


Case management 


$835 


74.0% 


$618 


Job readiness/job club activities' 1 


$817 


67.2% 


$549 


Participant supports 6 


$130 


76.6% 


$100 


Counseling services 1 


$272 


59.5% 


$162 


Vocational training 


$1,120 


20.8% 


$233 


Job retention bonuses 


$887 


17.8% 


$158 


Total costs 






$4,309 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using financial expenditure reports for 2008 and in-depth interviews with 
program staff, combined with data on participation rates from each program's management information 
system. 

NOTES: a All sites provided data for total transitional jobs (TJ) and other expenses, but not all sites 
provided information allowing these totals to be broken into individual cost components. Accordingly, the 
individual cost components that are presented represent the average across sites that provided such data. 
For all sites, administrative oversight and overhead costs are included under other expenses. Recruitment 
costs attributed to the research study are not included in costs. 
b For example, workers' compensation insurance. 

c For Chicago, includes only bonuses provided to TJ workers for retaining TJ employment, and work 
equipment (for example, safety vests). 

includes job readiness/job club and job development activities. 

e Can include transportation (for example, bus cards), housing rent/deposit, emergency food cards, 
driving fines (including fines to reinstate a suspended driver's license), work supplies, auto insurance, 
photo ID fees, dental/medical care payments, and child support. 

f Available in Chicago only, this cost and participation rate was provided by program staff and includes 
counseling services for anger management and substance abuse. 



the TJ program, approximately four months . 9 This cost figure is in line with those reported 
nationally and those found in other random assignment evaluations of two other transitional 



9 The average time spent in a transitional job was 1 1 weeks, but those weeks may not have been consecu- 
tive. On average, the total length of time that participants spent in the TJRD program was approximately four 
months. 
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jobs programs, the Center for Employment Opportunities (CEO) and the Transitional Work 
Corporation (TWC). 10 The CEO program in New York, which serves former offenders, showed 
an average cost of $4,200 per TJ group member," while TWC in Philadelphia, which serves 
welfare recipients, had an average cost of $3,500 per TJ group member. 12 

This analysis showed that the largest share of expenses for transitional jobs group 
members were for costs related to the provision of the transitional jobs. The average cost for 
wages was $1,739 per TJ group member. (Average cost includes zeroes for TJ group mem- 
bers who did not work in a transitional job.) An estimated $336 was spent on supervision and 
an estimated $172 was spent on transitional jobs fringe benefits such as workers’ compensa- 
tion insurance. 

With regard to the gross costs for other transitional jobs program activities, the largest 
share of expenses was for case management ($618) and job readiness ($549). Job readiness 
costs also include those for job development and retention services because such costs could not 
be disentangled from one another. (For some sites, the same program staff were responsible for 
providing both types of services, which often overlapped.) 

In addition, an estimated $211 was spent on the initial recruitment, intake, and orien- 
tation into the program for each transitional jobs group member; this number excludes costs 
that are attributable to research-related activities. Participant support payments worth $100, 
on average, were provided to transitional jobs group members for things like transportation 
costs, photo identification fees, housing rent/deposits, and emergency food cards. Also, in two 
of the four transitional jobs programs (Milwaukee and St. Paul), participants were eligible for 
job retention bonuses, which cost an estimated $158 per transitional jobs group member. 
(That number includes zeroes for TJ group members who did not receive a bonus.) 13 As 
described in previous chapters, the retention bonuses were special incentives for sustaining 
unsubsidized employment that were offered in two of the TJRD transitional jobs programs 
(Milwaukee and St. Paul). 

Additionally, data from St. Paul show that an estimated $233 per transitional jobs group 
member was spent on vocational training. Some participants in Chicago also received additional 



10 Nationally, the cost of transitional jobs programs ranges from approximately $2,000 to $14,000 per per- 
son, with wages making up 13 percent to 59 percent of this total, depending on the program. See Kirby et al. 
(2002) for a study of six transitional jobs programs targeting long-term, hard-to-employ welfare recipients; see, 
also. National Transitional Jobs Network (2009). 

1 'Redcross et al. (2009). 

12 Bloom et al. (2009). 

"Chapter 4 shows that among those who received a bonus, each person received an average of $618 in 
payments during the first year. 
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counseling support services, such as substance abuse treatment and anger management counsel- 
ing, at an estimated cost of $162 per TJ group member. 

Costs by Site 

Table 7.2 shows the estimated gross costs per transitional jobs group member, separate- 
ly for each of the four transitional jobs programs. In terms of total operating expenses, three of 
the four programs were within a range of a few hundred dollars of the average cost of $4,309 
per TJ group member. The average cost per participant of Milwaukee’s transitional jobs 
program, at $3,551, was quite a bit lower than the average for the four demonstration programs. 
The Chicago and St. Paul TJ programs had the highest average costs per participant, at $4,756 
and $4,889, respectively. 

The cost differences among the sites were driven mainly by differences in the imple- 
mentation of the transitional jobs model or by the provision of additional services in certain 
sites. Specifically, both Chicago’s and St. Paul’s TJ program participants had longer stays or 
worked more hours, on average, in the transitional jobs, and thus the costs for TJ wages and 
other related expenses were higher in those two sites. 14 As stated above, St. Paul also offered 
extra services such as vocational training and job retention bonuses. Chicago offered extra 
counseling services to participants, such as anger management counseling and substance 
abuse treatment. Milwaukee’s costs are lower because fewer program group members worked 
in a transitional job and because the site operated a scattered site TJ model; thus, the daily 
supervision of participants on the worksites was provided by staff at the worksites, which is 
less costly for the transitional jobs program. 

Notably, in Detroit, the costs of other program services (such as job readiness and 
case management) could not be disentangled given the structure of the financial data provided 
by the site; yet, the overall share of costs for other program services represents a portion that 
is in line with those provided by two of the other sites — that is, approximately half of total 
operating costs. 

Net Cost of the Transitional Jobs Programs 

The net cost of the transitional jobs programs is the difference between the cost of the 
TJRD transitional jobs program services and the cost of basic employment readiness and job 
search services, as provided by the TJRD job search programs. 



l4 In addition, differences in the minimum wage across sites may also account for site differences in costs. 
The minimum wage was highest in Chicago at $8.00 per hour and lowest in St. Paul at $6.15 per hour. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 

Table 7.2 

Estimated Gross Costs for the Transitional Jobs Groups, by Site (2008 Dollars) 



Cost Component 2 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Milwaukee 


St. Paul 


Transitional job expenses 


$3,230 


$1,801 


$1,906 


$2,177 


Transitional job wages 


$2,265 


$1,334 


$1,496 


$1,824 


Transitional job fringe 13 


$317 


$125 


$217 


$72 


Field/site supervision 13 


$614 


$342 


$193 


$281 


Other transitional job expenses 3 


$34 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Other expenses 6 


$1,526 


$2,239 


$1,645 


$2,712 


Intake and orientation 


$121 


NA 


NA 


$457 


Case management 


NA 


NA 


$912 


$781 


Job readiness/job club activities* 


$1,064 


NA 


$623 


$571 


Participant supports 8 


$119 


$166 


$45 


$216 


Counseling services" 


$222 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Vocational training 


NA 


NA 


NA 


$319 


Job retention bonuses 


NA 


NA 


$65 


$368 


Total costs 


$4,756 


$4,041 


$3,551 


$4,889 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using financial expenditure reports for 2008 and in-depth interviews with 
program staff, combined with data on participation rates from each program's management information 
system. 

NOTES: NA indicates that data were not available for that site. 

“Administrative/oversight and overhead costs are included under other expenses. Recruitment costs 
attributed to the MDRC research study are not included in this table. 

b For example, workers' compensation insurance. 

c For Detroit, exact field/site supervision costs were not provided; thus, the same proportion of 
programming costs that field/supervision costs represented in St. Paul were applied to Detroit. 

d For Chicago, includes only bonuses provided to TJ workers for retaining TJ employment, and work 
equipment (for example, safety vests). 

e For Detroit, other expenses could not be separated into different components, except for participant 
supports. 

Tor Chicago, this category also includes case management time that could not be separated from job 
readiness/job club activities. 

®Can include transportation (for example, bus cards), housing rent/deposit, emergency food cards, 
driving fines (including fines to reinstate a suspended driver's license), work supplies, auto insurance, photo 
ID fees, dental/medical care payments, and child support. 

h Available in Chicago only, this cost and participation rate was provided by program staff, and 
includes counseling services for anger management and substance abuse. 
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• The average cost of the TJRD transitional jobs programs per program 
group member was $3,340 more than the cost of services provided by 
the TJRD job search programs. 

The first column of Table 7.3 shows the costs of transitional jobs and other program- 
ming services for the average TJ group member, as discussed in the previous section. The 
second column of Table 7.3 presents estimates of expenditures by the TJRD job search 
programs to provide employment readiness and job search services to the JS group. The cost 
for the services provided by the TJRD job search program averaged about $969 per JS group 
member compared with the TJ programs’ average cost of $4,309 per program group member. 
Thus, the net cost of services for the transitional jobs group member was $3,340 over and 
above the average cost of services for the typical job search group member (represented by 
Box E in Figure 7.1). 



The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Table 7.3 

Estimated Net Costs for the Transitional Jobs Group (2008 Dollars) 



Cost Component 11 


Gross Cost per 
Average 
Transitional Jobs 
Group Member 


Gross Cost per 
Job Search 
Group Member 11 


Net Cost per 
Average 
Transitional Job 
Group Member 


Transitional job expenses 


$2,279 


$0 


$2,279 


Other expenses (job readiness, case management, etc.) 


$2,031 


$969 


$1,061 


Total costs 


$4,309 


$969 


$3,340 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using financial expenditure reports for 2008 and in-depth interviews with 
program staff, combined with data on participation rates from each program's management information system. 

NOTES: a Costs include only services provided by the transitional jobs (TJ) and job search (JS) programs in 
TJRD. 

b Based on costs obtained from the St. Paul JS program, which represents those of all JS programs in this 
analysis. See Appendix Table E. 1 for costs of other TJRD job search programs. 



As discussed above, the job search program in St. Paul was used to represent the aver- 
age cost of services that were provided to all job search group members in this cost analysis. 
Costs were also estimated for two other TJRD job search programs, and net costs, using these 
alternative costs for the local job search program, are presented in Appendix Table E.l. Nota- 
bly, the alternative net costs are similar to the average net cost presented here: $3,571 in 
Chicago, $3,920 in St. Paul, and $3,358 in Milwaukee. 
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Conclusion 

This analysis has shown that the net cost of providing transitional jobs and other em- 
ployment-related services was $3,340 more per TJ group member than the average cost to 
provide basic job search services to the JS group. Of this total, more than half of the costs were 
reflected in direct payments to transitional jobs group members in the form of wages, supportive 
payments, and job retention bonuses. The next largest share of costs was for case management 
and job readiness services. Costs for sites were generally similar, with the biggest differences 
being driven by differences in the implementation strategies and in the cost for “extra” services 
that were provided in two of the sites. 

The focus of this analysis has been on the monetary costs associated with the TJRD 
programs. This analysis does not attempt to estimate the monetary benefits resulting from 
participation in the transitional jobs programs, and consequently, any exploration of their cost 
effectiveness is beyond the scope of this analysis. However, because the transitional jobs 
programs generated few impacts on unsubsidized employment, earnings, and recidivism during 
the first year, the amount of any corresponding monetary benefits that might be associated with 
these programs is questionable. The programs likely added some value to the communities in 
which they were launched — for example, via the “ripple effect” of having an additional source 
of monetary funds flowing through otherwise disadvantaged communities. 
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Chapter 8 

Qualitative Study of Transitional Jobs Group Members 



In addition to the quantitative analyses that were described in the preceding chapters, a 
qualitative study was undertaken as part of the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
(TJRD) project. The qualitative study was conducted to acquire an in-depth understanding of 
the experiences of a selection of men who were placed in transitional jobs. Rather than evaluat- 
ing the program, the qualitative study was designed to document and illustrate the experiences, 
reactions, opinions, and beliefs of these men as they reunited with their friends and families, 
encountered transitional employment, and then attempted to integrate more formally into 
society generally and the world of work in particular. The initial sample included 33 men drawn 
from all four focal cities: Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. (See Appendix F for 
demographic portraits of the sample.) The transitional jobs agency staff selected the cases to be 
included (so they may reflect men who represent the best-case scenarios for each agency), who 
were then contacted by the researcher for the qualitative study. Those who agreed to be inter- 
viewed made up the sample. The names given in this report for the men who were interviewed 
are fictional. 



The Field Work Plan 

The data for the qualitative study were collected from three rounds of in-person inter- 
views that were conducted from 2008 to 2010, as well as intermittent telephone conversations 
and visits to the residential communities of 14 of the men. The men received gift cards for use at 
Target department stores; they received a $25 card for completing the first formal interview and 
a $20 card for each of the next two formal interviews. During the interviews, specific attention 
was given to the men’s views on the world of work and work opportunity in their respective 
cities and municipal regions, and their hopes, dreams, and desires in relation to the workplace, 
the residential community, and (if relevant) the family. A particular point of investigation 
concerned how these men thought about and managed their public identities as previously 
incarcerated men and how the transitional job informed their efforts in that direction. 

The first round of on-site interviews took place during January through March 2008. 
(Accordingly, all references to the men's ages are based on the year 2008.) They were con- 
ducted at the transitional jobs program agencies. All of the first-round interviews took place 
with men who were actively engaged in their transitional jobs; the researcher for the qualitative 
study interviewed 17 of the men, and a research assistant who was trained in qualitative re- 
search interviewing techniques conducted 16 of the interviews. 
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While the men did not always provide all the requested information, the interview ques- 
tions covered each participant’s history of family relations, educational attainment, schooling 
experiences, and employment prior to incarceration. Each participant was then asked about his 
history of convictions and periods of incarceration, and was asked to provide a general account 
of his incarceration experience, in particular employment-related training or schooling oppor- 
tunities that he may have pursued while incarcerated. The next portion of the interview involved 
documenting each participant’s assessment of the local world of work and work opportunity to 
ascertain the extent to which each respondent maintained ideas about the kind of job opportuni- 
ties that existed in his municipal region and the extent to which those perceived opportunities 
meshed with his desires and interests concerning longer-term employment. Each participant was 
then asked to discuss expected family obligations or personal interests that he wished to pursue 
now that he was no longer incarcerated. The interview concluded with each participant’s 
assessment of the social support that he believed he would need to secure a good job and (if 
relevant) to contribute to his family’s and his own well-being. The interviews also addressed the 
participants' difficulties in dealing with the societal and technological changes that had taken 
place during their incarceration and for which they were unprepared. 

In the year that followed the first-round interviews, the researcher for the qualitative 
study had follow-up telephone conversations with 20 of the participants. 1 These conversations 
provided brief reports on the men's experiences with their transitional jobs as well as any issues 
that pertained to their transition from incarceration. Included in these conversations were 
updates on the men’s experiences with any additional or subsequent work, family interactions, 
potential changes in their outlook toward work and family, and potential changes in their 
perception of support needs. 

The second round of interviews took place in the late winter of 2009. With the excep- 
tion of the Detroit-based sample, these interviews were also held at the agency that was charged 
with assigning the transitional jobs; the Detroit participants were interviewed at public estab- 
lishments in or near their areas of residence. This second round of interviews generated more 
information about work and family experiences since the first interview, as well as each man’ s 
assessment of the TJRD program from the perspective of having completed the transitional job 
some months earlier. The second round of interviews also allowed for more thorough documen- 
tation and investigation of any changes that the men may have had in their outlook toward work 
and family, and in their perceptions of social support needs since the first round of interviews. 

The third round of interviews took place in late winter of 2010. The Chicago and Mil- 
waukee interviews were held at the transitional jobs program agencies. The Detroit interviews 



'Telephone interviews were conducted once with 3 of the men, twice with 12 of the men, and three or 
more times with 5 of them. 
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took place in public establishments in the men’s residential communities. None of the St. Paul 
participants could be contacted for a th ir d round of interviews in time for their inclusion in this 
report. However, caseworkers provided telephone updates on the status of some of these men. 

As was the case with the second-round interviews, the third-round interviews generated 
documentation of each participant’s account of more recent work and family experiences, 
assessments of the TJRD program since completing the transitional job, changes in outlook 
toward work and family, and changes in perception of support needs. 

The Data Analysis Design 

With the assistance of a research team of University of Michigan students, the interview 
data were analyzed by the application of a coding scheme that categorized the commentary 
according to the topics described above — views on the local world of work, expectations and 
desires for future employment, expectations and desires for future quality of life, experiences 
with the transitional job, and interpretations of the social significance of having been incar- 
cerated. The small sample allowed for manual coding of the data, which also allowed for a more 
intimate connection with the cases than is often possible through computer-based qualitative 
data analysis programs. 

Comparative analyses of the data by subgroups were done according to the four sites 
where the demonstration took place, project city of residence, patterns of incarceration (single 
terms of 10 years or more, serial terms totaling 10 years or more, single terms of 9 years or less, 
serial terms totaling less than 9 years), and age group (39 years and younger; 40 years and 
older). The data that were collected during the second and third rounds of interviews also 
compared men who were employed after their transitional job experience with those who were 
not employed. The paucity of racial and ethnic differences in the sample prevented meaningful 
comparative analyses along those lines. 

Limitations and Caveats of the Qualitative Study 

The relatively small sample for the qualitative study (33 men from more than 1,800 in 
the full program evaluation) prevents formally generalized findings. Accordingly, the qualita- 
tive study provides in-depth accounts by men who experienced the transitional job phase of the 
demonstration project, with detailed self-portraits of their transition from prison to working in a 
temporary, subsidized job to their life situation two years after their exposure to such jobs. 
Unless otherwise stipulated, each finding reflects a simple majority sentiment of the men in a 
particular subcategory (for example, men from the two large cities or men who experienced 
incarceration for a period of less than 10 years). Minority perspectives are given when they 
offer particularly illustrative or insightful information. 
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As the qualitative study involved four sites, less information was gathered about the 
men's experiences at work following the transitional job and in their places of residence than 
would have been collected had the study occurred in one site. Furthermore, as the sample 
diminished over the three years of field work, the qualitative study draws upon fewer men (13 
of the original 33 cases) for its year-to-year follow-up. 

Finally, as in the full sample, the majority of the men in the qualitative study were 
African-American. Both the qualitative researcher and the research assistant who conducted a 
portion of the first-round interviews are also African-American, and both have extensive 
research exposure and life experiences in communities that are similar to those where the men 
resided. These similarities facilitated interaction and conversation with most of the men in the 
qualitative study. In the course of the field work, the interviewers had extensive informal 
conversations with the study participants (often involving sports, local and national politics, 
and the tribulations of family life and raising children) that supplemented and enriched the 
formal exchanges. Those conversations are referred to where appropriate to add depth and 
substance to this chapter. 



Core Findings from the First Round of Interviews, 2008 

During the winter of 2008, formal, in-person interviews took place with six men from 
Chicago, eleven men from Detroit, eight men from Milwaukee, and eight men from St. Paul. In 
addition, a number of interviews with the men took place via telephone during the spring. 

Return to Society 

The common sentiment of the men who were interviewed was that, as previously incar- 
cerated men, they were at an extreme disadvantage compared with most job seekers. Gary, who 
was 35 years of age and had served six years for sexual assault in St. Paul, sounded like many 
of the men who were interviewed when explaining his outlook: 

I think it’s more of a challenge for people coming out of prison with their history, 
criminal history; it’s a little bit more difficult because, you know, we’re having 
people who have clean records who’s been at jobs for years and now they’re losing 
their jobs and out there hying to get a job . . . They would probably be more likely 
to get a job before somebody who, you know [has been in prison]. 

Another common sentiment was that reentry into society meant having to acquire all of 
the resources and accoutrements necessary for job readiness as quickly as possible, because 
incarceration had precluded easy access to such things as identification, appropriate clothing for 
work, transportation, a place to live, and so forth. Brock, a 39 year-old Detroit man who had 
served 20 years for killing a man while engaged in a narcotics transaction, put it as follows: 
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It’s been kind of hard to get my state ID and stuff like that [because] I was incar- 
cerated for a long time, so the transition’s been pretty, you know, hectic ... I 
mean, if you go by what’s on the news every day, jobs are scarce, you know what 
I'm saying? People arc striking all over the place. People getting foreclosed on . . . 

It’s barely people making ends meet, dying to keep their heads above water. 

In assessing his situation, Brock went on to say: 

It was a lot easier being locked up than it is being out here . . . Being locked up, 
even though it’s drastic on the mental [level], you get three meals a day, you can 
sleep in a warm bed, warm room, you got your TV, you don’t have to . . . really 
do nothing but get up, go to school, maybe get a job, you know what I’m saying? 

And you’re confined to that one little area. But you come to the stteets, man, you 
got to hustle to get a state ID, and what I mean by hustle, you got to drive here, by 
to get this paperwork, do this, tty to make sure all your paperwork’s sttaight, and I 
still ain’t got a state ID. Trying to get your driver’s license, dying to get a place to 
stay, dying to get some medical insurance, dying to get benefits coming in. 

The men with shorter sentences (fewer than 10 years) were less anxious about acquir- 
ing the necessary materials to reestablish themselves as citizens and potential employees; for 
the most part, they already possessed many of those items. Hence, Brock’ s comments reflect 
one end of the spectrum of reactions to reentry. However, even those who served considera- 
bly shorter sentences spoke of the hurried pace that is necessary for getting prepared for life 
after incarceration. 

In a rather telling commentary, Walter, a 23-year-old man who was incarcerated for 
narcotics distribution and who returned to Milwaukee after his release, said the following about 
his incarceration experience: “It humbled me, because I know that you can get everything took 
away from you and they don’t really care about that. So, I know that there is another side to life 
besides the streets and being out. It can always get took away from you, so it’ s very humbling.” 
Walter’s observation points to the stress and difficulty that formerly incarcerated individuals 
face when entering new social and emotional situations upon their release from prison. 

Barry introduced another dimension of the humility that many men experience after 
serving time: 

What I’ve seen is that a lot of guys feel like there’s something owed to them 
when they come home . . . Some of them just feel like everything’s supposed to 
fall in place just like that, you know, job, house, wife, and it doesn’t happen that 
way. There’s nothing for me to be ashamed about, so I don’t tty to hide it at all. 

These remarks help elucidate the mindsets of the men upon their initial reentry into so- 
ciety. Essentially, prior to incarceration, most of them saw themselves as highly efficacious 
men. For most of them, the past was a time when they were extremely capable of acquiring 
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what they wanted to get out of life, at least in terms of material resources. However, incarcera- 
tion put them into positions of dependency and subordination, and upon being released they 
began to wrestle with how to assume their independence again. Yet, that often meant that they 
had to behave in ways that were largely foreign to them or inconsistent with their past expe- 
rience. Hence, what was at stake for them was not simply finding secure positions in the world 
of work, but attaining security and comfort in their private lives. The need to balance those two 
goals, and the difficulty of doing so, was apparent in everything they said about their expe- 
riences with transitional jobs in particular and their return to society more generally. 

Social Support During the Reentry Process 

Virtually all the men who had served either a single short-term sentence (less than 10 
years) or had experienced cyclical patterns of incarceration and reentry for a period of less than 
10 years reported having more elaborate and more reliable social networks of support (family, 
friends) upon their release from prison than did the men who had served longer terms. They 
viewed this support base as equal in value to their transitional job in allowing them to begin to 
adjust to society. In contrast, those who experienced long-term incarceration expressed signifi- 
cant concern that they had few people to whom they could turn for assistance while making the 
transition back to society. These men were more emphatic about having to find immediate work 
upon completing their transitional jobs, as they were not secure about whom they could rely 
upon for various kinds of support (particularly financial) once the transitional job ended. 

Theodore, from Milwaukee, provides one example. At 43, Theodore had served mul- 
tiple terms totaling 13 years for narcotics distribution. He mentioned his ex-wife as his only sure 
form of social support upon his release. As he explained: 

If you try to do it by yourself with a background like mine, it’s depressing. It’s 
not good, and you’ve got to take a lot of nos. This is anybody. Even without a 
criminal record, you’ve got to take a lot of nos. But, with a criminal background 
li ke mine, trying to do it yourself, it’s depressing. 

In fact, there was a lot of discussion from these men about the importance of social 
networks in adjusting to their new lives. The men with more extensive social networks were 
considerably more comfortable about asking for support, and each believed that the various 
people who made up his base of support would help him in his efforts to find employment and 
to secure other resources that were essential for his independence and stability. Those who 
believed that they had less support were much more preoccupied with securing employment. As 
far as they were concerned, they could rely only on themselves. Hence, they insisted that their 
survival depended upon securing consistent and rewarding employment. Self-sufficiency, then, 
was considerably more important for men who believed that they had fewer social contacts and 
resources to rely upon. 
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Coming Back to the Neighborhood 

The men from the two larger cities (Chicago and Detroit) were very focused on the 
need to remove or buffer themselves from the social encounters and contexts that proliferated in 
their communities and that often led to incarceration. A significant concern for these men was 
how to avoid interactions with the potentially problematic people and circumstances that surface 
in municipalities with more extensive crime and poverty problems. 

Martin, a 21 -year-old man who returned to his Detroit neighborhood after serving a 
four-year term, said: 

People arc being robbed and all kinds of stuff, and I wouldn’t want to get robbed, 
you know? That’s why I think . . . [returning to the old neighborhood will] affect 
me. The guy that got killed in front of my building — they robbed him and they 
killed him. And I think being over here and if someone tried to rob me, me being 
an ex-offender and all that and me with my personality. I'm not just going to sit 
around and let somebody just rob and kill me. 

In comparison, the men from Milwaukee and St. Paul, the two relatively smaller 
cities, were less concerned about potentially negative community effects because they had 
either relocated to areas that (at least as they saw it) were not characterized by crime and 
delinquency, or they believed that they were capable of avoiding problematic circumstances 
in their original neighborhoods because they considered those neighborhoods to be much 
less saturated with crime. 

Thus, the men in Chicago and Detroit were much more emphatic about securing jobs 
that could allow them both to relocate and to earn sufficient material support. In contrast, the 
men from the smaller cities rarely mentioned neighborhood relocation as an immediate goal. 

Confronting Societal and Technological Changes 

The length of time that men served in prison also distinguished the way they described 
their reentry experiences. One topic of intense preoccupation for them was the extent to which 
they viewed technology as overrunning the work sphere. They often said that the workplace, 
and society more generally, “moves faster today than it did before.” Men who had served 10 or 
more years described particular challenges related to the technological transformations that had 
taken place during the time they had been incarcerated, and they were the most anxious about 
being able to reenter a society and workplace that were vastly more computerized than when 
they were first incarcerated. 

Vasquez, a 37-y ear-old man from Chicago who served 17 years for his involvement in 
a gang-related murder, explained: 
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Man, the technology has changed dramatically; it’s like, that stuff is crazy. 

You know, frying to come back and get used to the cell phones and the com- 
puter. When I first got out, I fried to go get an application, they sent me to a 
computer, you know, there’s no more paper. And I'm like, “What am I sup- 
posed to do with this?” 

All the men who served lengthy terms were especially anxious about how they would 
learn to function in a vastly more technological society. In fact, Brock reported that in the first 
weeks of his release, he struggled to tide the bus in Detroit because he was not familiar with 
electronic fare cards, which had replaced the paper tickets that were in use prior to his incarcera- 
tion. Brock said that as a grown man he felt embarrassed about asking people at bus stops to 
explain to him how to use devices that seemed to be so common for everyone else. His brief 
account reflects the degree of anxiety that the men felt upon their release, much of which 
pushed them to reconsider how prepared they were to reenter society and the world of work. 

In another example, Mel, a 56-year-old man from St. Paul who served 17 years for ho- 
micide, said, “So, I figured I had a pretty good handle on computers except for the fact that I 
knew nothing about the Internet, nothing about e-mail. It caught me pretty much off guard.” 

The feeling of being behind the times that was shared by those who served longer terms 
permeated their vision of the contemporary world of work in their respective municipalities. 
Here, however, many of the findings were tied to the fact that almost all of these men had life 
experiences that — whether by choice, given their involvement in illicit activities, or by 
circumstance, given the kinds of deprived neighborhoods in which they resided, or by a combi- 
nation of both — had led to their exclusion from mainstream employment. Many of these men 
spoke of their prison terms as having “frozen them in time.” Upon release, they said, the pace of 
life seemed to pick up rapidly, and this meant that they had to find ways of “catching up.” In 
particular, many of them were unsure of what they needed to know about technology to secure 
satisfactory employment. Accordingly, for the majority of these men, much of their concern 
about employment was an insecurity about their ability to function effectively in both society 
and in the modern world of work. 

Envisioning the Modern World of Work 

When looking at the way in which these men conceptualized the world of work that 
they aspired to enter upon completing their prison terms, one common finding stood out among 
all others — that as previously incarcerated men, their prospects for work would not be as good 
as those of non-offenders. 

As Martin, who served a four-year term, explained, “I feel like it ain’t possible [to find a 
job], because I got a lot of family members that never been to prison with a high school diplo- 
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ma, and they can’t even find a job, so I know with me [it will be even harder], and I got a 
felony.” 



Aside from recognizing the paucity of jobs, the men offered very little in the way of ex- 
plaining what was available or even possible in various municipal labor market sectors. That is, 
they had extraordinarily little to say about precisely what kinds of jobs they believed to be 
available in their respective cities and whether the availability of such jobs could survive the 
economic downturn. Essentially, the men expressed a strong desire for employment in order to 
help them achieve stability in their lives, but they demonstrated very little understanding of the 
world of work to which they aspired — for example, they had very little sense of what kinds of 
jobs may be more or less plentiful in the skilled blue collar or minimally skilled service sectors. 
Similarly, they demonstrated little or no knowledge of strategies for securing work beyond 
relying on case mangers for information about jobs and, as one man said, “just walking the 
streets” to try to find employment. 

Stephon, a 32-year-old man from Milwaukee who had served a total of six years for 
multiple terms, said: 

To be honest, you know, when you’re getting out of jail, you have to try to readjust 
back into the world. Once you get locked up, it’s like you’re dead, because you’re 
gone, you don’t hear nothing . . . When you get back out there, it’ll be hard for you 
to adapt because the only thing you know is one thing, and that’s fast money. You 
don’t know how to sit at a job and work at a job eight hours and collect a paycheck 
every Friday. You don’t know how to do that, because the one thing you’re used to 
is getting that money every day, fast money coming every day . . . Temptations is 
out there, man. 

Like a number of the men who spoke in similar terms, Stephon was trying to make the 
case that not only were men like him at a strong disadvantage in having to adjust to the contem- 
porary world of work, but that they were constantly comparing their present-day disadvantage 
with the memory of their former ability to gamer material resources. 

When first interviewed, each of the men who participated in the qualitative study was 
actively involved in a transitional job. Hence, whatever problems they identified in their vision 
of the modem world of work, they still had had some slight engagement with it. Unpacking that 
vision more fully, then, necessitates some consideration of how they thought about that job 
experience in relation to the larger world of work, which is described in the next section. 

Engaging with the Transitional Job as Preparation for the World of Work 

When asked to explain what they found interesting or even worthwhile about the transi- 
tional jobs program prior to entering it, the men said they believed that their participation would 
allow them to begin building work histories — which, because work history is an important 
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stepping stone to better and permanent employment, they saw as the essential step toward 
establishing economic and emotional stability and their principal need upon being released from 
prison. In a comment that applies to virtually all the men in this study, Sam, a 34-year-old man 
from St. Paul who served multiple terms totaling eight years, said, “Yeah, he [his parole officer] 
said they give you a chance to build yourself back up and also your work history. I’m like, man, 
that’s pretty good. To work yourself up, that takes time.” 

A few others said that they hoped to acquire some formal work-related skills that they 
never before had had a chance to cultivate. Mel reflected: 

[You need] skills. You need to have a certain kind of personality. You need to 
be able to present yourself as employable ... You need to show them that, no 
matter what your past is, that the future is not my past, and that I have goals, I 
have skills, I have what they need. I need to impress upon them that I can be 
the employee that they need. 

And Chris, a 38-year-old man from Milwaukee who had served 20 years over multiple 
terns, observed: 

Transitional jobs do help you, especially if you’re getting out of prison because it 
motivates you to work. It motivates you to work, and then, through them four 
months that you’re working, you realize, yeah, I get a pay check. Now I get a 
pay stub. I ain’t got to go sell drugs or rob nobody. I work for a living now. 

Overall, these men were pleased to be earning an income but were thoroughly unsure 
about how that work experience would prepare them to get the kind of skilled blue collar jobs 
they hoped to find (which often were higher-skilled, factory-based jobs that involve working 
with machinery or small-scale construction). These men were not thrilled by their work, but 
they explained that they viewed their jobs as holding places until they could obtain more 
rewarding employment; they consistently said that their work gave them few skills that would 
be relevant for better employment. 

Perceptions by Age 

The men’ s perceptions of how and whether their transitional job experience would pre- 
pare them for the world of work differed by age group. The men in the study who were over the 
age of 50 were considerably more anxious about finding unsubsidized employment and begin- 
ning the process of constructing personal work histories — with or without a transitional job — 
because they were acutely aware that they probably had fewer years to do so compared with 
younger men. Many of them referred to the challenge of beginning to build a work history past 
a point when others in their age group were thinking about retiring. 
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An example came from 53-year-old Joseph, who was from Chicago: “Because of my 
background, and I don’t have no high school diploma . . . You know, they want. . .somebody out 
there, you know, young, not old, not no 53-year-old man. The age make a lot of difference.” 

These men explained in great detail and with strong conviction how they were con- 
cerned that their bodies could not hold out for many more years. Hence, age was a central 
indicator of anxiety about the prospect of securing full-time employment, regardless of the 
transitional job. 

Quality of the Work Assignment 

When turning to the actual work experience, there was a clear dichotomy of views 
about the transitional job experience. The critical distinction was tied to the different qualities 
of the work assignments. The men in Detroit and St. Paul (who all whom worked for the 
Goodwill Industries agency in their respective cities) worked either in retail (St. Paul) or in 
light-scale factory work settings (Detroit and St. Paul). Each of them expressed slightly more 
comfort about their transitional jobs than did the men in Chicago. The Chicago-based men, 
who all worked in transitional jobs at the recycling plant, were the least enthusiastic about 
their experiences. 

As Terrence, a 36-year-old Chicago-based man who had served a series of short sen- 
tences for nonviolent crimes, explained: “I ain’t got no insurance . . . I’m asthmatic, I got sinus 
problems. The job that I’m working now, it bothers my sinus, it bothers my asthma. They don't 
care. They work me to death.” 

The more middle-of-the-road perspective was offered by Travis, a 62-year-old sex of- 
fender in Milwaukee who worked in a retail capacity. He explained, “Work felt great because I 
was able to do something and . . . even though I’m on a monitor, the freedom of it was there.” 
For Travis, then, this freedom outweighed any negative aspects of the work experience itself. 

Thus, while the men who were working in retail or light-scale factory sectors voiced 
concerns that their jobs did not provide them with work-related skills that could help them to 
gain better employment, they certainly did not find their jobs as difficult or as disappointing as 
those in the recycling plant. Unlike Travis, however, almost all of the other Milwaukee-based 
men worked in a more quasi-professional capacity, as peer counselors to adolescent offenders, 
and they appeared to be considerably more satisfied with their work experiences. In fact, they 
consistently talked about how their work as counselors both provided them with a professional 
identity and allowed them to employ a set of skills (involving building social connections with 
troubled adolescents) to perform a job that they believed that were uniquely qualified to do. 
Indeed, the Milwaukee men who worked in this capacity all said that they hoped to continue 
doing that kind of work in a longer-term capacity following the transitional job. 
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One of these men, Hakim, who had served a 20-year term for narcotics distribution, said: 



Actually, it didn’t really feel like work at all, because, I don’t know, it just 
seemed like something I was always destined to do . . . Community outreach 
programs and just working with other community-based organizations in the 
neighborhood, I mean, that’s just what I'm about . . . We were doing a gang 
summons — pre-summons — trying to put together community workshops for 
everybody to come out so we could stop the violence. 

Basil, a 47 -year-old man who had served a total of nine years for multiple offenses in- 
volving narcotics distribution, sounded more like the men who were incarcerated for longer 
periods: 



I really don’t care too much of what I do at this point. I just want to work. It’s 
simple for me. Some people think that that’s probably taking things lightly, but 
it’s not. It's just that in my situation, I'll take a laboring job. It pays my bills. It 
keeps me out of riouble. 

Indeed, most of the men who served lengthier sentences said that they simply wanted to 
work; their preoccupation was almost solely on getting a job rather than investing much thought 
in the kinds of jobs they preferred. 

Short-Term and Long-Term Goals 

The men were also asked about their short- and long-term goals concerning employ- 
ment and overall quality of life. Not surprisingly, each of the men aspired to jobs that included 
benefits packages, at least some degree of upward mobility, and some degree of freedom and 
independence in the workplace. In terms of overall quality of life, the long-term goal of the 
majority of the men was to become a homeowner, and for many of those in Chicago and 
Detroit, the desire was to own a home in a residential neighborhood or suburb that was less 
“congested” than their current neighborhoods in the inner city — that is, they wanted to live in a 
neighborhood that had less temptation for pursuing or being exposed to criminal activity. 

Each of the men was quite aware of the fact that he was far from being able to achieve 
his ultimate goal of home ownership. Accordingly, each spoke quite specifically about short- 
term objectives concerning work and residence. As for the short term, which meant the period 
following the completion of the transitional job, the men sought secure blue collar employment 
opportunities. Those who served shorter sentences were more elaborate about the kinds of jobs 
or careers they sought. Sam, for instance, said that he wanted to acquire a forklift operating 
license and place himself in a sector where he could make use of that skill. And Gary, who had 
served a six-year term, said that he would be comfortable starting a job at $10.00 per hour, but 
that he would prefer to earn $13.00 or $14.00, and that he wanted to work as an installer of 
copper cable or some similar material. 
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Overall, and given the quality of the job market at the time, these men were quite clear 
that lower-tier jobs were most likely in their immediate future. Gary essentially spoke for them 
all when he said: 

There are not a lot of good jobs. The type of jobs that exist for people like me are 
warehouse, some construction, a lot of manual labor, you know, no type of — 
just manual labor type of jobs I guess, you know. Slaughterhouse, you know — 
jobs of that nature. Nothing ... in the kind of . . . corporate world where you can 
kind of break in, you know, show people that you are worthy of having a job of 
that nature. 

For most of these men, then, there was no strong connection between the transitional 
job and their ultimate desires in the world of work. Transition for them meant stepping into a 
job with better wages, prospects for upward mobility, and more intrinsic rewards from the work 
experience. As they saw it, however, navigating that transition involved dealing with their very 
public identities as previously incarcerated men. 

Managing the Public Identity Associated with Previous Incarceration 

At the very least, individuals who are released from prison and are seeking work are re- 
quired to inform potential employers of their incarceration history, which can make it difficult 
to get hired. Basil observed: 

Mostly it’s the felony conviction that hinders employment for me . . . Felon, 
just the word, period, frightens people because they don’t really know. Some 
people don’t give you a chance because of the word “felon.” 

Martin, a 2 1 -year-old participant from Detroit who had served a four-year tern, explained: 

I’ll go in the store and ask them for an application. I’ll ask them if they’re hiring 
and they say, “Yeah.” Then I ask them sriaight up, right there, “Do y’all hire 
people with felonies?” They be like, “No, I don’t know. I don’t think you’re 
going to get the job.” 

As might be expected, these men regarded their former incarceration as the primary ob- 
stacle standing in their way of getting a job after the transitional job ended. All the men had 
strong hope that having a transitional job would minimize the social stigma of having to 
approach the labor market as previously incarcerated men. Yet almost all of them explained that 
they were beginning to realize how powerful that status is in the job search process. Vasquez, 
from Chicago, commented on the durability of the negative public image maintained by 
previously incarcerated men: 

I did 17 years in prison for murder. So, when you fill out the job applications, 
people look at that and [I] guess they’re scared. What they don’t know, though, 
is I’m a valuable worker. The nine months I was working (at the transitional job 
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in recycling, and then for a few months afterwards at the same location), I never 
missed a day. I was there, never late, all the time, but they don’t see this. It’s hard 
to land a job interview, because people look at the job application and see that 
murder and that scares them off. They don’t know I'm one of the best workers 
they’ll ever have, but I can’t get to the job interview, so I think that’s an obstacle. 

He went on to say: 

What people don’t know is that the average person that goes to jail for a murder 
is not necessarily a killer. It's not like we go around killing people, we’re serial 
killers. We just made an accident. You know, when you coming up in the life- 
style of the gang life, you know, you run into accidents where some person may 
get killed, but it doesn’t mean that our intentions was to kill them, you know, it 
just so happens he got killed. When you young, you don’t know what you doing 
. . .We’re not killers. We go to jail and we realize we’re not killers. We go to jail, 
we do the time and we get smaller, but we’re not killers, man. 

At the opposite end of the incarceration continuum was Terrence, who had been incar- 
cerated for nonviolent crimes. As he explained, “I ain’t hurt nobody or kill nobody, so it 
shouldn't be held against me for life for something that I was doing when I was young.” 

Many of these men believed they could best counter the negative images associated 
with previously incarcerated men by developing positive identities as constructive and commit- 
ted employees in the world of work. Accordingly, for these men the value of work was both 
what it delivered in terms of material support and the role that it played in their effort to con- 
struct a more sanitized public identity. In particular, the men who had been convicted of sexual 
assault and homicide/murder were the most emphatic about the significance of securing 
employment as a way to recreate themselves as worthy and positive public citizens. What was 
particularly interesting was the extent to which the men were convinced that others would judge 
their character based on their good habits and high levels of performance at work rather than on 
their criminal history. By way of example, Gary said: 

People can make a mistake in their life, but it doesn’t mean that their life is over. 

Being an ex-offender, I mean, it’s whatever emphasis you put on it. If you put a 
negative emphasis on it that you can’t achieve anything, then that’s what it is. 

That’s how I look at it. 

When asked if he believes that others look at him in a particular way because of his in- 
carceration, he said: 

I’m sure they do initially until they really get to know me, get to meet me, really, 
and give me an opportunity to express myself and, you know, just talk to them. 
Basically people judge me, first of all, on the ex-offender thing — oh, he’s an 
ex-con or whatever. Then, you know, once they get to sit down and have a dis- 
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cussion with me and give me a chance to really express myself, you know, I 
hopefully change their - minds. 

Finally, Sam was the only man in the qualitative study who believed that he could put a 
positive spin on having been incarcerated, especially when coupled with his participation in the 
transitional jobs project. He said: 

I look at it [being in prison] as an experience. It was an experience for me be- 
cause maybe what I did was wrong and I admit that, but maybe it had to happen 
for me to get to this point, you know? If it wouldn’t never have happened, God 
knows where I’d be at now. So, right now, being an ex-offender is a great thing. 

I don’t mind ever telling anybody that I’m an ex-offender, and I smile and I feel 
good about it. It’s a great thing because a lot of positive has came out of the 
whole ex-offender thing. I mean, you still [find] doors being closed, but a lot 
more has opened, you know, because people see your dedication, your hard 
work, effort to not go back to where you came from. So, the whole ex-offender 
thing. I'm okay with it. 

While working in the transitional jobs and immediately after the jobs ended, these men 
were strongly focused on establishing various kinds of security for themselves — financial 
security in particular, but also emotional security and stability, and the social validation of 
themselves as decent people. Furthermore, when they talked about their transitional job expe- 
rience and their future possibilities in the world of work, they did not focus solely on wages, but 
also on the other things they believed they needed (such as family and friends, better skills, a 
better public persona, a home, a better neighborhood) in order to attain these varied forms of 
security and stability. 



Core Findings from the Second Round of Interviews, 2009 

During 2009, formal interviews were conducted in person with 13 of the original 33 re- 
search participants — as many as could be contacted directly in all four sites. These interviews 
were supplemented by periodic phone conversations with 20 of the men. The pattern and results 
of the site visits were as follows: 

Detroit. Three of the original 1 1 men in Detroit were interviewed for the second round, 
and updates were obtained from relatives via the case managers of the remaining eight 
participants. Two of the three men who were interviewed in this sample were working 
in full-time jobs at the time of the second interview. 

Chicago. Three of the original six men were interviewed for the second round in Chi- 
cago, and updates were obtained on the other three cases. Only one of the six men from 
this site who were originally interviewed in Round 1 was working full-time by mid- 
summer 2009, according to a later telephone interview; he was self-employed, doing 
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small-scale landscaping and outdoor work. Another died in a house fire in March of 
2009. Two were terminated from full-time jobs for inconsistent attendance. The two 
others who were interviewed during this second round were working part time in their 
original transitional jobs at the recycling plant. 

Milwaukee. Of the eight men who were interviewed in Round 1, five were interviewed 
in Round 2; updates were obtained on two; and one dropped out of the program shortly 
after the first round of interviews was conducted. Of the five men who were inter- 
viewed, two were working in full-time jobs by mid- summer 2009, according to tele- 
phone interviews that were conducted later; two were not working (one had been laid 
off from a retail trade job in the spring of 2009); and one began receiving disability 
benefits in 2009. Two men were reincarcerated; one, who was interviewed on the tele- 
phone, was reincarcerated for domestic abuse and robbery, and no information was 
available for the other reincarceration case. 

St. Paul. Second-round interviews were completed with two men of the original eight; 
updates were obtained for five men; and no information was available for one man. The 
two interviewed men and one man who was not interviewed were unemployed. One 
man had been reincarcerated for violating the terms of his parole for a sex offense con- 
viction. Three were working at full-time jobs. 

One Year Later: The Return to Society 

One year after the first round of interviews, the men who left prison and returned to 
what they argued were fairly extensive networks of support had begun to rely more heavily on 
those networks for finding full-time employment, since their transitional jobs experience had 
not provided the means to do that. They expressed gratitude that those networks were available 
to them, and reported that they often felt as though they could count on nothing else, given the 
lack of job opportunities that were available to them. As Chris explained: 

Everybody’s still supportive of me. If we have a problem with each other, we 
always be able to sit down and talk about it. Yeah, they was real supportive 
when I was out of a job. Everybody always looked out and did what they could, 
and if they had it, they always asked me if I needed anything, but I was the kind 
of person, I would end up saying, no, I don’t need it, when I may have did. I just 
let my pride get in the way. 

A different perspective, from someone who had less of a social support system in place, 
was offered by Sam: 

Sometimes I’ll just be a little too independent and Eying to do it myself, so I kind 
of lack on that [knowing how to rely on others], you know? It’s been pretty 
much me and, you know, in a way, I like it. I enjoy it because it’s something new 
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to me because the things I used to do and the people I used to be involved with 
and things like that — you know, it’s [being more independent] something new 
to me. It shows me experiences, it shows me responsibility, and it kind of helps 
me, you know, stand up as a man and accept whatever and just don’t give up be- 
cause a situation is bad, you know? 

That being said, one year after the first formal interviews had been conducted, the men 
essentially reported little to no significant change in their patterns of social relations. Moreover, 
each of the men who was interviewed in the second round reported little to no tension, pressure, 
or compulsion to return to the social relations and activities that had led to their incarceration. 
Almost to a person they stated that they kept an appropriate distance from distracting or threat- 
ening situations, and had by now created public identities in their neighborhoods as men who, 
as one participant put it, “no longer lived that kind of life.” Some reported that they had casual 
interactions with old friends and associates who continued to engage in illicit or delinquent 
activities, but those interactions, the men reported, were very inconsistent and intermittent. For 
instance, Walter said, “It’s a lot of people that have offered me things and tried to get me back 
into the game, but I’m ‘no.’ They took too much from me the first time.” 

Envisioning the Modern World of Work 

In the second year of the study, the interviews generated comments about envisioning 
the modem world of work that were in most respects very similar to those made during the first 
round of interviews. The men continued to have a strong sense of their disadvantage in the labor 
market as formerly incarcerated men. In addition, they were keenly aware of the larger econom- 
ic crisis that affected employment prospects in their respective cities and in the country more 
generally, and they knew that work opportunities were severely restricted because of the state of 
the economy. Furthermore, and more problematically, the men had no sense of how to navigate 
this crisis in order to find consistent employment. As most of them had remained on the margins 
of the work world during the preceding year, they had little to draw upon to enrich their under- 
standing of possibilities in local labor market sectors. Many of the men simply said, “It’ s just 
bad out here. I don't know what to do about it, but it’s just bad.” 

Engaging with Work One Year After Leaving the Transitional Job 

The second-round interviews revealed that frustration and anxiety were beginning to 
emerge for the men who were not working. Many of them commented that they had begun to 
question whether their earlier investments in the transitional jobs program provided them with 
any meaningful advantages, given their lack of success finding work. 

Garfield, a 39-year-old man who had served 14 years for aggravated sexual assault 
while high on drugs, described his experiences trying to find work after completing his transi- 
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tional job in the retail store of St. Paul’s Goodwill center. He found a job in retail that was so 
distant from his residence that it involved hours of round-trip transportation to get to and from 
work. As he explained, “It didn't work out too good. Just transportation-wise, I wasn’t driving. 
There was a bus. I could have been responsible and got on the bus every day, but I just said it 
was too much of a hassle.” 

Transportation problems factored into a number of cases when the men either struggled 
with the jobs that they found after the transitional job experience or could not find work at all. 
As Benjamin, a 32-year-old man from Chicago who had served multiple terms totaling 11 
years, said: 

The reason why I lost that job was because it was out in . . . Cicero [a western 
suburb of Chicago] and I was staying on 51st and State [on the south side of 
Chicago] at the time ... I had to be to work two hours early on the bus, and it 
was cold out and my car had broke down at the time. And one day it broke down 
and I didn’t get to work and I lost the job. 

While none of the men reported having to resort to criminal activity, about a third of 
them said that living for a year without work caused them to think more often about earlier 
periods in their lives when their illicit activities and involvements allowed them to be more 
economically secure. As Jerry, a 44-year-old man who had served a total of 19 years for various 
sentences in Detroit, put it, “If I feel that I can’t get a job, I can always go to dope because that’s 
always a job, you know what I’m saying?” 

And Tony, a 32-year-old man who had served 10 years for narcotics distribution in De- 
troit, said: 



I got a lot of friends who are still in the life now . . . or just selling little bags here 
and there to make their little extras or whatever, which most of the people who I 
know who are working right now, pretty much that’s what they do for their little 
extras, because it’s hard out here, man. I used to hear people say that all the time, 
like, man, it’s hard . . . Now [as a result of being unemployed], I see what they’re 
talking about, because they was trying to do the right thing. It’s hard to do the 
right thing, man. It’s easier to do wrong. 

For about half of the men, the security of the transitional job resulted in an emotional 
letdown when full-time employment did not follow. As Theodore explained: 

That kind of surprised me in a negative way . . . not being able to get employ- 
ment shortly thereafter this one [transitional job], because I thought I was on a 
good roll, you know? So, that’s kind of surprising . . . they [employers] just 
haven’t called me and I’m circulating resumes and applications and I don’t 
know their reasons, you know? I’m kind of surprised that nobody would even 
throw me a bone by now ... I don’t know if it was because I got hooked up 
with New Hope [doing offender counseling in Milwaukee], which made my 
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transition kind of not so bad, but now that I’m not with them, I do see the 
workforce here in Milwaukee being, you know, very few and rare. 

An even more despondent case was Nick, a 29-year-year old man from St. Paul who 
had served a total of seven years for various convictions. In assessing his months of failed job 
searching since completing his transitional job, he said: 

Then it got to the point where I was getting discouraged, nobody is trying to hire 
me, so I gave myself an excuse not to keep pounding and pounding. So I just 
gave up and went to the old me again. 

While he did not admit to returning to crime, he explained that the “old me” was the 
kind of person who thought more about how to hustle to make ends meet rather than seek 
formal employment. He said, “Because a criminal job, it don’t take much. All you need is the 
right people or a little bit of money and whatnot. Doing it legal is hard, because you can’t have 
no failings.” 

At the completion of the formal second-round interviews, the men were asked to reflect 
on the transitional jobs one year after completing them. The reactions were mixed. The few men 
who were employed since completing those jobs readily admitted that the transitional jobs had 
served them well in helping them make the transition from prison. Gary commented: 

I think the program is good program. I think it did what it could do for me and I'm 
appreciative of it. It gave me a work history, gave me a support group that I could 
go to twice a week, I think it was, to be able to just talk some of the snuggles. I 
don’t really see at this point — I can’t really think of anything that they could have 
really done more. I mean, that was really pretty much the basic stuff of what a per- 
son needs. A person needs a support group, a person needs a job when they come 
out, you know. I really don’t know anything else more they could have did. 

Similarly, Chris said: 

Without them ... I would have been lost, because I was contacted when I was in 
prison, and by me being in there a long period of time, I wouldn’t have known 
how to come out here and adjust to the job situation on the streets because I got a 
letter from them and I went and hooked up with them finally. They helped me out 
through a lot of stuff. Yeah, it was a big help. Without them, I wouldn’t have got 
no first job. 

Others who had been unemployed since completing the transitional job were not clear 
that they had benefited at all from the program, as represented here by Terrence: 

[The transitional job agency] get what they want out of us. That’s how I feel. 

Like now. I’m here [to be interviewed]. I don’t have to be here. I was asked to 
come here, but I don’t never get a call to see do I need a job, but they call me for 
this, you know what I'm saying? So, I feel like why would you call me now for 
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this and you won’t even call me when I’m out here and I’m not working to see 
how I’m doing? I show up at all y’all million programs. I don’t show up any- 
more, because y’all just send me on blank missions. If y’all going to send me on 
blank missions, I can go on a blank mission by myself. 

When asked to explain how he felt about his inability to find secure employment fol- 
lowing his transitional job experience, Theodore said: 

I felt like I needed more. One of my biggest things is, you know. I'm 44 and I 
been locked away. I want to get somewhere where I can finally have somebody 
offer me some benefits, you know, because it’s not so much the money that I 
make hourly. 

In a similar vein, Hakim, also from Milwaukee, said: 

It’s only a matter of time, a matter of days, weeks, months, or years, and we’ll be 
back into the same loop again, which is called the revolving door of the peniten- 
tiary. They let us come out here. They want you to do better — no, you want to 
do better because you have to for your benefit and your fam’s benefit. But, if I 
got jobs closing the door in my face every time based on what I did way back in 
the days, what am I supposed to do? I got to eat, my fam got to eat, I got to pay 
bills, I got to live. So, what you want me to do? You want me to do the right 
thing, but you’re not giving me a chance. 

Hakim was not criticizing the transitional job experiences so much as he was despon- 
dent about the lack of help in Milwaukee for previously incarcerated men who were trying to 
find work. As both Theodore and Hakim had worked as peer counselors for their transitional 
jobs assignment, and both had enjoyed their work, it is not surprising that they were especially 
disappointed with their lack of employment nearly one year later. 

Also not surprisingly, Sam — one of the few men who found work following a period 
of unemployment after the transitional job had ended — incorporated the perspectives of both 
the employed and the unemployed in his assessment of the transitional job one year later: 

I really struggled [after completing the transitional job and finding no employ- 
ment], I mean big time, but I didn’t give up. I had to make a way, and it had to 
be the right way and it wasn’t going to be the streets or whatever, it was going to 
be. I’m going to be a stand-up guy, responsible, and I’m going to make this 
through, you know. 

One year after completing the transitional job, then, most of the men who were inter- 
viewed expressed their frustration at remaining unemployed and questioned the value of their 
transitional job experience. In fact, the better their experience with the transitional job, the more 
frustrated they seemed to be if they had not found employment upon completing it. A major 
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part of the intensified frustration was rooted in what they saw as an enduring effect of their 
identities as previously incarcerated men. 



Managing the Public Identity Associated with Previous Incarceration: 

One Year Later 

Unlike the few men who were employed, the unemployed men who were interviewed 
emphasized how much their status as previously incarcerated men had continued to be a 
powerfully enduring barrier to reentering society in general and the world of work in particular. 
Alternatively, the employed men observed that their transitional jobs experience had enabled 
others to view them in a different, more positive light. Hence, while these men certainly 
maintained strong identities as previously incarcerated men in discussing their sense of self — 
as men who had survived or “bounced back from the bottom” — they believed that their status 
as such was rapidly diminishing as a crucial part of their public identities. As Chris said, 
“People don’t see me as just an ex-offender anymore; I am their coworker, or the guy that’s 
good at driving or greeting the customers.” When asked whether his understanding of what it 
means to be a previously incarcerated man had changed in the past year, Gary said: 

I think it’s changed in the fact that . . . I’ve changed some people’s minds, espe- 
cially the people I work with, about offenders, you know, ex-offenders. You 
know, no matter what their crime may be, I think I’ve given them a different out- 
look on it ... I have a sexual case in my histoiy, and, you know, I believe that 
they looked at me like, oh, you know, this dude, he’s just a sex offender, blah, 
blah, blah. Even though they did give me a chance, I think they still had a nega- 
tive look at me, and I think once ... I really was able to sit down and articulate a 
lot of different things of how I used to look at life versus what I learned in prison, 
what I was willing to go through to be able to change my life and come out here 
and be a positive person, I think it changed their view about me dramatically. 

Those who were not working, however, remained preoccupied with the extent to which 
their identities as previously incarcerated men may have been keeping them out of work, 
especially in challenging economic times. As Theodore explained: 

I remember, long before I got in the system, watching movies and hearing people 
say, you paid your debt to society once you do your time. It angers me because 
society’s not forgiving like that, like the myth that they put out there. You know, 
there will be people that’s going to discriminate against me because of my 
record, but me, I keep just believing in myself that there’s going to be those that 
won’t and who will give me play. But, other than that, you know, I just get kind 
of — I get angry sometimes, and when I see applications and they pose this 
question, you know, like as if it’s nothing, oh, we just need to know, we just 
want you to be totally honest. I fill it out and I got all this information, great in- 
formation about me, but question number nine is that question [“Have you ever 
been convicted of a felony?”], and I watch your eyes as you looking at my 
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resume, you looking at my name, and then you got right to nine. Okay, so, I 
mean, that angers me a little bit, but what can I do? 

In a similar fashion, Vasquez said: 

Man, it’s hard to escape that identity. Once you get that on your background, it’s 
just hai'd. But, I’m maintaining, you know. I’m not letting it get the best of me. 

I’m still focused and trying to make it better . . . Man, it’s like, man, I hope things 
will be better with this identity, but as of now, it just doesn’t seem, you know — 
people won’t hire you. They hire people with nonviolence, you know, if you had 
a drug case or something that wasn’t violent. So, it’s hai'd to get over that. 

The situation was bleak for most of the men one year after completing the transitional 
job. Although they were aware of the economic downturn in the country, they were also 
frustrated by their personal situations and highly critical of the transitional jobs project — 
attitudes that were exacerbated by their feelings of being haunted by the public response to their 
history of incarceration. The small subgroup of men who were working held contrasting 
perspectives. For them, the transitional jobs did what they were designed to do, and they were 
overcoming the social stigma associated with their prior incarceration. 



Core Findings from the Third Round of Interviews, 2010 

During 2010, formal in-person interviews were conducted in Chicago, Detroit, and 
Milwaukee with 13 of the original 33 research participants. It was very difficult to obtain 
updated information on the men in St. Paul; however, case managers from the St. Paul Goodwill 
agency did report on the employment status of two of the men who were initially interviewed. 
The results of the site visits and agency update in 2010 were as follows: 

Detroit. Complete updates were secured for four of the Detroit men, as well as anec- 
dotal reports on the seven others from both case managers and other study participants. 
Eight of the men remained unemployed. One had begun to receive dialysis treatments 
and was unable to work. Two had fallen out of contact with the qualitative study re- 
searcher as well as with the staff of the transitional jobs agency (Goodwill of Detroit). 

Chicago. Three of the six men from this site who were originally interviewed were 
working in full-time jobs by the spring of 2010, according to telephone interviews. 
(Recall that one had died in a house fire in March of 2009.) One of the two men 
who were terminated from full-time jobs was self-employed, doing grounds- 
keeping for homeowners, while the other had been unemployed since losing his job. 

Milwaukee. Three of the men could not be contacted. Two were incarcerated — 
one since the time of the second-round interview, and one who had been on disabili- 
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ty the year before. One man had continued to work in his full-time job, and the final 
two were unemployed. 

St. Paul. As noted above, none of the St. Paul participants could be contacted for a 
third round of interviews in time for their inclusion in this report. According to the 
caseworkers’ telephone updates, one of the men was employed full time and one 
had been reincarcerated. 

Social Support and the Return to Society 

The third round of interviews revealed a dramatic transformation in the men’ s reported 
use of friends and family as support providers. Ten of the men who were interviewed during 
this third round and who were unemployed explained that they had been increasingly frustrated 
in the past year with their inability to secure employment. As they described it, their relatives 
were beginning to tire of serving as their means of support and had begun to express frustration 
over the inability of the men to assume roles as providers (although, importantly, none of the 
men reported that relatives or significant others encouraged them to resume illicit activities). 
While none of these men described their situations as crises, they no longer maintained that the 
households were as unconditionally supportive and secure as they had been in the recent past. 

Steve, a 28-year-old man who had served a total of 12 years for multiple convictions, 
said that his partner, who stayed with him throughout his turbulent adult life, had always stood 
by his side. He said, “If I ever fell out or ever went to jail or anything, all I had to do was pick 
up the phone and I was out. I had lawyers. I had money. I had bail and all that, so it wasn’t no 
problem with that.” When discussing his relationship more recently, he simply said, “Now, 
she’s like, it’s time for you to step up.” As he was not working (and had not worked since 
completing his transitional job in Detroit), he was deeply concerned about what he could offer, 
not only for himself, but for his partner. 

Theodore was in a similar situation. He said: 

I'm battling with that constantly, and then you got the peanut gallery, which 
could be my ex-wife, my friend-lady now, you know. They want to get attitudes, 
you know ... hit me with, you know, “You’re just this and that,” and it all plays 
a part on my psyche because I'm already battling with, okay, you know I know 
how to make money [illicitly], but I don’t want to do that. So, you know, it’s a 
bad spot. You don’t know which way to fall. I’m trying to stay positive and say, 
no, I don’t need that, because I know how it ends. 

In talking further about the transformation in expectations that his relatives had of 
him, and how being incarcerated for so long had hindered his capacity to meet those expecta- 
tions, he said: 
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I've always been distant, but it’s kind of how I kind of feel that they expect me, 
now that I’m kind of around, to just take on this role in the family. I don’t know. 

My friend’s girl tells me all the time, you’re probably not the family type person. 

I don’t know. I love my kids. I love my family. I don’t know, man. I walked on 
the dark side for so long. Now I’m out of that, but I still got some of those condi- 
tions. I’m conditioned to it. It’s probably not healthy. 

Essentially, while these men struggled constantly with the social ramifications of being 
previously incarcerated, one critical point of change for them was in their intimate social 
relations. Here many of the men began to experience significant and problematic changes. They 
were now expected to function in the ways that men were more traditionally expected to 
function in the household. Yet, most of the men were not employed, nor did they have much 
recent experience in environments that prepared them to tend to the emotional and social needs 
of others. 

Reflections on the Transitional Job: Two Years Later 

More than two years after completing their transitional jobs, only a few of the men con- 
tinued to say that their experience with those jobs had failed to connect them to longer-term 
employment. Instead, during the third round of interviews, they said that those jobs had created 
a degree of stability for them in what was otherwise a very turbulent and anxiety-ridden period 
of their lives. Looking back to that period after two years allowed them to articulate more fully 
how much hope, yet also how much insecurity, they had had about the reentry process. More- 
over, as many of these men had also gone without work since completing the transitional job, 
unemployment was no longer a sudden or immediate realization for them. Instead, it had 
become a long-term reality. Consequently, when they were asked two years later to reflect upon 
what it meant to have had a transitional job, their replies were uniformly positive and they now 
regarded the transitional job as a bright moment in a recent history of malaise. As Chris stated: 

[The ttansitional job] was good, because it gave me my first job and prepared me 
for long-term work. It helped me out a lot because I was thinking I wasn’t ever 
going to be able to work or get a job, so by going through that, it helped me out a 
lot. I was able to work two jobs through them ... I thank them for it, because 
without them, I might have ended up back in jail. 

Some men spoke about important emotional gains that they realized they had gotten 
from the experience, even in the absence of securing full-time employment. Travis reflected 
most of the men’s sentiments during the third round: 

[The ttansitional job] gives you self-pride, and when you get that feeling, you 
know that you can do it and that you’re welcomed there by the people and you’re 
accepted. You feel great. That’s something that I believe inmates . . . when they 
come out, it’s something they have to learn — feeling. 
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And Hakim said: 



I really believe in the program. Since doing one of those transitional jobs, I even 
moved on to other things before my [rejincarceration. Working with Vessels of 
God, doing work with Resunection Lutheran Church, Feed My Sheep. As a 
community resource coordinator, I was involved in many tasks, many communi- 
ty-based things, and I wouldn’t change the experience, man, for nothing in this 
world because I was able to by to put together gang summits to by to stop the 
violence, and I rubbed elbows with so many important folks in the community. It 
just felt good to be around some of the positive-ness. 

Even those men who had spoken more critically about the transitional jobs during the 
second round of interviews responded one year later more positively, as Theodore expressed: 

Even though I’m not affiliated or plugged necessarily with these guys [at New 
Hope] . . . I’ve got these guys as references and we talk and call and this and 
that . . . It’s great because I still think I’m veiy confident about myself, but it 
just gave me great confidence to get out the joint to be making that little money 
eveiy week or whatever. It made me feel like, yeah. I'm changing ... I just 
wish it was longer [laughs]. I have nothing but great things to say about that 
reenby thing, man. 

In fact, almost all the men who went through a third round of interviews stated that they 
wished that the transitional jobs could have lasted longer. When asked about how long they had 
hoped the jobs could have lasted, they said, not surprisingly, that the jobs should somehow have 
lasted until they found full-time employment. Ultimately, many of the men found that their only 
experience with employment over the previous two years had been the transitional job. Thus, 
the transitional job opportunity was the only period of their post-incarceration lives (or the most 
recent period following incarceration for those who had served multiple terms) when they were 
able to provide some material support for themselves, avoid the idleness and tension that 
accompanies unemployment, and begin to view themselves as being capable of successfully 
reengaging with society. 

Managing the Public Identity Associated with Previous Incarceration: 

Two Years Later 

For those men who remained unemployed two years after the transitional job had 
ended, a common and lingering concern was their seemingly inescapable public identity as 
formerly incarcerated men. As Terrence put it, “I did my crime so long ago and I served my 
time, but I still have the ‘X’ on my back.” 

Theodore concurred: 

The biggest crock that they can give you in the world is that a man can be con- 
victed in these courts, and then serve his time and he’s paid his debt. That’s the 
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biggest crock in the world, because it’s so double jeopardy . . . Though I made 
those decisions to do those crimes and got myself in those situations, I’m still 
paying another debt each time they say no or each time they turn me away ... It 
kind of fulfills the dream that people make us out to be and that’s why they turn 
us away, for the reason that, oh, he’s bad luck, or whatever, so we don’t touch that 
... I just had a birthday the twenty-third of March, so I’m five years from 50. I’m 
getting scared, like, how long can I keep struggling? I'm getting up there. 

Those men who were unemployed, but who had been issued relatively short sentences 
(of less than a few years) and had served a single short term, experienced considerable frustra- 
tion with the idea that the rest of their lives could be marked by something that they had done 
for a short period (and, in some cases, on a single day) in their past. The men were extremely 
assertive about how much they felt they could offer to employers, and to society more general- 
ly, compared with the impression that was conveyed by their past incarceration. In the end, 
these men reflected a level of despondency that had not surfaced as obviously during the earlier 
interviews. 

In contrast to the unemployed men, the few men who had found and maintained work 
over the preceding year or two replied that their conduct and performance at work had been 
central to their efforts to reframe themselves as people who were more than simply previously 
incarcerated men. Each man had stories about how his associates, co-workers, bosses, and other 
significant contacts had begun to view him differently, thus allowing him to escape from the 
public identity that continued to “imprison” the other men. Ronald, who was self-employed as a 
residential groundskeeper — and who was by far the most financially successful of the men in 
the qualitative study — observed: 

Well, being an ex-offender means that, I mean, you do have a second chance. It 
all depends on how you conduct yourself, you know? So, if you put forth the ef- 
fort, being an ex-offender don’t mean that you are a bad person. But, you got to 
put forth the effort and — how can you put it? Keeping yourself stable, chal- 
lenges, just overcome them and just go out there, you know. 

And Chris, who spent most of his post-incarceration years working as a delivery man 
and stock person for a grocery store, said: 

[Being a former prisoner] means that I’m not doing the things that I used to do. 

I'm bettering myself. A life of crime wasn’t for me. It's not for me now, but back 
then when I was offending, I didn’t care about it. I just wanted to commit crimes. 

Now, I know because I'm better out here than in there [prison], and everybody 
needs me out here. I'm useless in there . . . My family, when things go wrong or 
support or something, whenever they need something, they need me here, or 
even just to talk to them, or even just family gatherings, they’d rather see me 
there than coming up to see me [in prison] . . . [People] respect me for what I'm 
doing and how I was able to make that change. 
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While most of the men did not have good news to report during the third round of in- 
terviews, each seemed to have come to terms with his personal circumstances such that he 
looked back at the transitional job as a valuable experience. 



Conclusion 

We all make decisions, good and bad, and you have to reap what you sow . . . 
being an ex-felon doesn’t mean that the person was actually a waste. 

— Hakim 

The core finding in the qualitative study is that the transitional job served as an oppor- 
tunity for these men to achieve significant stability and focus in what was otherwise an intense 
and turbulent period in their lives. Initially, the transitional job allowed them to feel efficacious 
about connecting to the world of work and constructing personal work histories. The existence 
of a weak economy throughout the three-year period following their release from incarceration 
meant that the transition to consistent and materially rewarding work did not become a reality. 
Hence, within a year after completing their transitional jobs, many of the men began to question 
their capacity to secure employment for themselves and the value of the transitional jobs 
program more generally. Yet, looking back on their experiences approximately two years 
removed from the transitional job, the men reevaluated that period of their lives such that they 
emphasized and ultimately found great value in experiencing the structure and stability that 
came with having transitional jobs. 

It is not difficult to speculate about why there was such a shift in thinking about the val- 
ue of the transitional jobs from a period shortly after those jobs ended to two years later. In the 
period following the transitional job experience, the men were exposed to other individuals who 
had not been incarcerated and who had had little or no work during the prior three years. Hence, 
they experienced their local economies not simply in terms of how they could best fit into them 
in order to remedy the effects of being previously incarcerated, but also in terms of the exten- 
sive degree to which their neighbors and friends were suffering the consequences of a weak 
economy. 

That being said, prolonged unemployment had some critical lingering effects for most 
of these men, and they had no capacity to resolve or minimize those effects. For instance, they 
believed that the identity associated with their incarceration would endure irrespective of how 
much they stressed that they had paid their debt to society through both incarceration and proper 
behavior while on parole. As many of the men said, they had made mistakes at specific points in 
the past, but they felt that they now had to pay for the consequences of those mistakes for the 
rest of their lives. Coupled with this feeling was the sentiment that, as men, they were expected 
to contribute materially to their families. While many said that in the year following their 
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release, relatives and dependents did not ask much of them, but rather tried to serve as sources 
of support, the level of that support began to diminish as their families began to assert that the 
men had to begin making some form of return on those investments. Perhaps somewhat 
ironically, then, men who believed that they were well entrenched in supportive networks 
began, within a year of their release, to express concern and anxiety about their inability to 
reciprocate. 

For those few men who were gainfully employed at the time of the third round of inter- 
views — three years after their release from prison and two or more years after their transitional 
jobs had ended — the remarkable finding was that they believed that their public identity was 
no longer rooted in their history as incarcerated individuals. All of these men spoke about the 
impressions they had made at work with coworkers, supervisors, or customers and clients, 
which convinced other people that they were more than once-upon-a-time-prisoners. 
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Chapter 9 

Reflections and Next Steps 



This chapter describes where the transitional jobs programs in the Transitional Jobs 
Reentry Demonstration (TJRD) stood approximately one year after the operational phase of 
the demonstration ended, and discusses some of the lessons that program managers learned 
from TJRD. It ends by discussing the implications of the first-year TJRD results for future 
policy and research. 



An Update on the TJRD Transitional Jobs Programs 

Enrollment into the TJRD project ended between May 2008 and September 2008 in all 
sites. Thus, the operational phase of the project was largely over by spring 2009. The research 
team conducted telephone interviews with managers in all four of the transitional jobs programs 
in spring 2010 to learn about their current programming and hear their reflections on TJRD. 
Although none of the organizations was still operating its TJRD program, in Chicago, Detroit, 
and St. Paul they were still running some kind of transitional jobs program for former prisoners; 
in Milwaukee, the New Hope project had undergone significant organizational changes and was 
not operating any transitional jobs programs at the time of the spring 2010 telephone interviews. 

The Safer Foundation’s contract to staff garbage recycling plants for Allied Waste 
ended when the City of Chicago changed its approach to recycling in fall 2008. Safer worked 
with the City to develop a new work crew model, and more than 200 Safer clients were 
transferred from Allied to the new program. Since that time, Safer and the City have further 
developed this model into a larger transitional jobs program using funds from the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act. As of March 2010, Safer was managing more than 200 
transitional jobs work slots in crews working on reclamation projects, neighborhood clean-up, 
and other tasks. Relative to the TJRD approach, the new program model has a more explicit 
focus on building skills: participants work 20 to 30 hours per week and engage in 15 hours of 
paid soft skills training. There is also a stronger emphasis on helping participants move into 
unsubsidized jobs. 

Goodwill/Easter Seals in St. Paul received funding from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion to operate an employment program for former prisoners with disabilities, mostly mental 
health conditions. Unlike in TJRD, participants begin with an assessment to determine whether 
they should start with a transitional job or move directly to job placement activities. The 
organization also has state and federal funding to operate transitional jobs programs for a 
broader group of former prisoners, for individuals with disabilities, and for welfare recipients. 
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Goodwill Industries in Detroit was still receiving funding from the Michigan Prisoner 
Reentry Initiative to operate a program that offers transitional jobs using a scattered site model. 
The program pays wages for 25 hours of work per week and encourages the host employer to 
pay for additional hours and to h ir e the participant after the subsidy ends. 

Across the three organizations that were still running a TJ program, the changes in pro- 
gram structure and target populations reflect both operational lessons from TJRD and the 
ongoing struggle to find stable sources of funding for transitional jobs programs. In several 
cases, the organizations changed the model or target group either to qualify for a particular 
funding stream or to reduce per-client costs to reflect the amount of funding available. 

Reflections on the Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 

Administrators voiced generally positive views about their experiences in TJRD and re- 
flected on some lessons they took from the demonstration. 

First, some sites discussed the challenge of determining who “needs” a transitional job. 
The TJRD project was designed to test the impact of transitional jobs, so sites were generally 
expected to offer such a position to everyone who was randomly assigned to the transitional 
jobs group. Given this reality, the research team encouraged sites to conduct some screening 
before random assignment, to try to weed out people who could find a job on their own relative- 
ly easily. Site staff explained to potential participants that the transitional jobs were temporary, 
minimum wage positions, in the hope that people who thought they could do better in the 
regular labor market would self-select out of the project; in some cases, potential participants 
were encouraged to look for a job for a couple of weeks before enrolling in TJRD. 

The challenge, of course, is that the potential participants were jobless, recently released 
prisoners with few sources of legitimate income at their disposal. When presented with the 
opportunity to enroll in a project that offered a 50/50 chance of an immediate paid job (albeit at 
minimum wage), people may have jumped at the chance even if they thought they might find an 
unsubsidized job with some additional effort. They might have assumed that they could look for 
a better job while working in the transitional job. Those who were assigned to the job search 
group then began looking for a job on their own, or with the assistance of the job search 
program, and some of them succeeded, which explains why the transitional jobs group had a 
lower rate of unsubsidized employment in three of the sites. The reduction in unsubsidized 
employment was particularly large in St. Paul, where the local economy was relatively strong, 
the job search program had substantial experience, and the transitional jobs program put people 
to work within 24 hours of random assignment. Perhaps not surprisingly, when they were 
interviewed in 2010, staff from the St. Paul transitional jobs program reported that they saw 
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advantages to their current model, which started with an assessment rather than an immediate 
transitional job. 

Second, program managers discussed the pros and cons of various transitional jobs 
models. For example, staff from the Safer Foundation expressed great satisfaction with their 
current crew-based transitional jobs program, which was put into place after the demonstration 
ended. The model that operated during the demonstration, in which transitional jobs group 
members worked in a recycling plant, was attractive to Safer because it generated revenue from 
the waste management company that employed the transitional workers (via Safer' s staffing 
agency). However, program staff reported that the arrangement was less than ideal in other 
ways because a private company is less likely to support a model that results in constant, 
planned turnover or allows workers to spend 15 hours a week in soft skills training. Thus, in 
some respects, the model that operated during the demonstration was not truly “transitional” — 
workers were employed full time, leaving little time for training or job search, and had financial 
incentives to work longer at the recycling plant. The demonstration model also gave Safer very 
little control over the day-to-day worksite experience while, under the current model, partici- 
pants are organized into small crews with a Safer supervisor, who provides guidance and 
encourages peer support. 

The Detroit Goodwill agency had moved to a scattered site model, in which transitional 
workers are employed in private companies. During the demonstration, virtually all participants 
worked in Goodwill's office, in light manufacturing or assembly work performed under 
contract to outside companies. As in Chicago, the demonstration model earned revenue, but the 
scattered site model allows participants to work in regular worksites, where they have a chance 
of rolling over into a permanent position, and may also provide a more diverse set of work 
opportunities. 

Third, some sites that had not worked extensively with former prisoners before the 
demonstration noted that they had learned a great deal about the nature and magnitude of the 
challenges facing this population. Although the participants’ criminal record was the most 
visible issue, many had few family or social supports, and no stable place to live. Moreover, 
staff struggled to help younger participants understand the consequences of the lifestyle choices 
they were making, notably selling drugs. These issues are discussed in the summary of the in- 
depth interviews in Chapter 8. The transitional jobs programs also reported that they developed 
much closer linkages with criminal justice agencies through their collaborative work on TJRD. 

What Next? 

Over the years, subsidized employment programs have been designed to achieve differ- 
ent goals. Some have aimed primarily to provide work-based income support to jobless individ- 
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uals; others have sought to use the subsidized work experience to prepare hard-to-employ 
participants for permanent jobs; and still others have sought to emphasize both goals. Transi- 
tional jobs programs have been described primarily as a training strategy to help hard-to-employ 
individuals enter and succeed in the labor market. 

Although transitional jobs programs first emerged in the 1990s in the welfare system, 
several factors explain the rise of transitional jobs in the prisoner reentry field in recent years. 
First, many employers are quite reluctant to hire people with criminal records, but it is assumed 
that they might be more willing to consider someone who has demonstrated his reliability for 
several months in a transitional job; in other words, working in a transitional job is thought to 
improve a participant’s chance of getting hired. Second, since transitional jobs provide an 
opportunity to identify and address issues that will likely cause trouble in a regular job, the 
model may improve participants’ ability to hold a job. Third, a transitional job provides a source 
of legitimate income for a group of men with very high jobless rates who are unlikely to qualify 
for other forms of income support (other than the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, 
formerly the Food Stamp program). And, finally, given the widely accepted view that people 
who are employed are less likely to commit crimes, even temporary jobs are seen as a strategy 
to lower recidivism, especially during the critical period just following release from prison. 

The results of the TJRD project to date provide mixed evidence on those assumptions. 
On the one hand, the very high rates of participation in transitional jobs suggest that many 
former prisoners need income support and are willing to work for it. The transitional jobs 
operated on a relatively large scale and provided real work opportunities to participants. In 
retrospect, participants in the qualitative study recalled their time in the transitional jobs pro- 
grams as a rare period of stability in an otherwise chaotic reentry process. 

On the other hand, neither the TJRD results to date nor the results of earlier evaluations 
provide much support for the assumption that transitional jobs, at least as currently designed and 
operated, help people get or hold permanent jobs. Indeed, the qualitative study participants who 
found unsubsidized jobs generally reported that they had found those jobs on their own or 
through family connections, not through the transitional jobs programs. 

The story with respect to recidivism is more complex. If there is indeed a strong causal 
connection between employment and recidivism, fewer arrests would have been expected 
among the transitional jobs group during the period when that group’s employment rate was 30 
to 40 percentage points higher than the rate for the job search group. As described in Chapter 1, 
the Center for Employment Opportunities evaluation, which used a very similar design, did find 
reductions in recidivism. (See Box 9.1 for a comparison of the two studies.) Although there may 
be a broader connection between earnings from “real” jobs and crime, it does not appear to be 
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Box 9.1 



The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration and 
the Center for Employment Opportunities Evaluation: 
Similarities and Differences 



The pattern of employment results is quite similar in the Transitional Jobs Reentry Dem- 
onstration (TJRD) and the Center for Employment Opportunities (CEO) evaluation, but 
the impacts on recidivism differ. In TJRD, there are no consistent impacts on measures of 
recidivism, while in CEO there were reductions in recidivism for sample members who 
came to the program within 90 days of release. It is not possible to pinpoint the reasons 
for the different results, but they may be explained by some of the differences between the 
two programs and study designs. 

Similarities 

• Both studies compare a transitional jobs program with a job search assistance program. 

• The demographic characteristics of study participants are generally similar in the two 
studies. 

• Both studies targeted parolees who had served time in state prison. 

Differences 

• CEO’s transitional jobs program uses a work crew model; none of the TJRD pro- 
grams used this model during the demonstration. 

• CEO had more extensive experience with reentry than most of the TJRD programs. 

• The job search programs in TJRD generally provided more extensive services than 
the job search program in the CEO evaluation. 



the case that policymakers can ensure lower recidivism simply by offering temporary, mini- 
mum-wage jobs to former prisoners. That said, it will be important to watch the recidivism 
trends during Year 2 of this study. 

The emerging results from transitional jobs evaluations — along with the results from 
earlier studies described in Chapter 1 — suggest the need to clarify the goals of subsidized 
employment programs. The transitional jobs programs that have been tested have not led to 
long-term increases in unsubsidized employment, but that is not the only possible goal for a 
subsidized employment program. During the Great Depression, the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and other subsidized work programs were mainly intended to provide income support in 
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a way that also improved public facilities and infrastructure; many have argued that the same 
needs exist today. 

In addition, even when the labor market is healthier, certain groups experience great 
difficulty finding and holding jobs. The employment rates for the job search group in the 
TJRD study were typically below 40 percent even before labor market conditions began to 
deteriorate. The question is whether society is willing to provide even work-based income 
support to these groups, particularly without strong evidence that subsidized jobs will im- 
prove long-term employability or reduce recidivism and crime. In the past, public support for 
this type of assistance has been strongest for parents who are raising children; single adults 
like those targeted in TJRD are largely left out of the safety net. Of course, many former 
prisoners are parents and, while relatively few live with their children, many more are 
expected to pay child support. 

Future Research 

The inability of current transitional jobs models to generate higher rates of unsubsidized 
employment and consistent reductions in recidivism underscores the importance of testing new 
subsidized employment approaches that might do a better job of improving long-term em- 
ployability. The promise of various possible approaches depends on figuring out why the 
transitional jobs programs that have been tested so far have not increased long-term employment. 

One hypothesis is that the failure to achieve long-term employment gains is the result of 
weaknesses at the “back end” of the transitional jobs program — that is, the period when 
participants are making the transition to unsubsidized employment and follow-up. Thus, 
enhanced versions of the transitional jobs model might be tested that include stronger job 
development, job placement, and post-placement services. The results among study participants 
who were offered the employment retention bonuses in St. Paul suggest that financial incentives 
might be part of a post-placement model. 

A second hypothesis is that the programs fall short because they do not teach specific 
occupational skills that will allow participants to qualify for higher-paying jobs. This hypothesis 
suggests the need for models that combine subsidized work with skill-building. Such approach- 
es might range from simple models in which participants split their time between traditional 
work sites and classroom training to apprenticeship-like models in which hands-on training is 
embedded into the work experience. 

A third hypothesis is that transitional jobs do not last long enough to make a real differ- 
ence in long-term outcomes. Although this third hypothesis is plausible, it appears that relative- 
ly few TJRD sample members left their transitional jobs because they had reached a “time 
limit” and were let go. Most of the transitional jobs group members eventually found an 
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unsubsidized job, quit, or were terminated for cause before that point. At a minimum, it may be 
worth testing models in which subsidized jobs are seen as fallback positions that are available 
both before people get unsubsidized jobs and when they lose those jobs. 

A fourth hypothesis is that it is inherently difficult for people to make the transition 
from an artificial, subsidized work experience into a regular job, and that employers do not 
necessarily value experience in a “program” job when they are making hiring decisions. This 
hypothesis may argue for strategies that temporarily subsidize employment in private sector 
jobs where participants can eventually “roll over” into a permanent, unsubsidized position. It is 
not clear, however, how many employers would be willing to hire former prisoners, even with 
subsidies. 

In addition to hypotheses about how to improve employment impacts in transitional 
jobs programs for former prisoners, the early TJRD results also suggest some directions for 
future prisoner reentry research. For example, while the provision of subsidized jobs does not 
necessarily ensure lower recidivism, such jobs are able to engage former prisoners and might be 
a good platform for other interventions that address recidivism more directly — for example, 
behavioral strategies that aim to improve former prisoners’ decision-making skills. Similarly, 
the results from the St. Paul site suggest that subsidized jobs could be a component of efforts to 
reduce technical parole violations, which account for a large share of reincarceration. 

Stepping back, it seems clear that the early TJRD results, while disappointing in some 
respects, can create a strong foundation for future research on strategies to improve outcomes 
for former prisoners and other vulnerable groups. 
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Appendix A 

Timeline for the Transitional Jobs Reentry 
Demonstration 




The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table A.l 

Timeline of Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration Study 



Date 


Activity 


2006 




January - July 


Site selection. 


August - 
October 


Initial site visits: Focused on understanding the two service streams and beginning to plan 
procedures for identifying and recruiting study subjects and conducting random 
assignment. 


October 


Kick-off meeting, Wisconsin: Site staff, state Department of Corrections representatives, 
the research team, and funders met for the official project launch. 


2007 




January 


Random assignment begins. 


February - 
March 


Early assessment site visits: The research team visited each site to assess and discuss any 
issues the sites were having with research procedures and their sample take-up. 


March 


Cross-site meeting: Staff from each site met in Chicago to review the project’s progress. 
The all-site meeting focused on many of the issues identified during the early assessment 
visits. 


July - September 


First implementation site visit: Devoted to collecting information on program operations 
and the local criminal justice context. 


2008 




January 


Peer-to-peer visit: Site staff and members of the evaluation team visited the 
Goodwill/Easter Seals site in St. Paul. 


May - June 


Second implementation site visit: Designed to update the findings from the first 
implementation site visit, focusing on areas where the programs changed over time. The 
team also collected cost information from each site. 


September 


Random assignment ends. 


January - March 


In-depth interviews, round 1 . 


2009 




January - March 


In-depth interviews, round 2. 


2010 




January - March 


In-depth interviews, round 3. 


October 


One-year follow-up report. 
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Appendix B 

Supplementary Exhibits for Chapter 2 




Appendix Table B.l 

Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline 
Chicago 

Transitional Job Search Full 

Characteristic Jobs Group Group Sample Sig. 



Age (%) 


18-24 


16.4 


17.3 


16.8 


25-34 


34.4 


33.5 


34.0 


35-44 


29.6 


28.6 


29.1 


45 or older 


19.6 


20.5 


20.1 


Average age (years) 


35.2 


35.0 


35.1 


Race/ethnicity (%) 


White/non-Hispanic 


3.2 


3.9 


3.6 


Black/non-Hispanic 


89.7 


87.8 


88.8 


Hispanic 


6.5 


8.3 


7.4 


Other 


0.5 


0.0 


0.3 


Has any children under age 19 (%) 


54.0 


45.9 


50.0 


Among those with children 


Lives with own children under age 19 (%) 


28.4 


25.9 


27.3 


Average number of children 


2.0 


2.2 


2.1 


Has a child support order (%) 


27.5 


24.7 


26.2 


Among those with child support order a 


Average monthly support order ($) 


849 


644 


769 


Amount of child support owed a (%) 


None 


4.0 


16.7 


9.3 


Less than $5,000 


44.0 


38.9 


41.9 


$5,000 - $14,999 


16.0 


11.1 


14.0 


$15,000 or more 


4.0 


11.1 


7.0 


Don't know 


32.0 


22.2 


27.9 


Education (%) 


GED certificate 


36.0 


30.9 


33.5 


High school diploma 


19.1 


22.8 


20.9 


Associate's degree/2- or 4-year college/beyond 


5.6 


8.0 


6.8 


None of the above 


39.3 


38.3 


38.8 


Has occupational training certificate (%) 


41.8 


31.6 


36.7 


Marital status (%) 


Single 


80.0 


76.4 


78.2 


Married, living with spouse 


2.2 


2.8 


2.5 


Married, living away from spouse 


3.3 


5.1 


4.2 


Legally separated/divorced/widowed 


14.4 


15.7 


15.1 



(continued) 
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Appendix Table B.l (continued) 



Characteristic 


Transitional Job Search 
Jobs Group Group 


Total 


Sig. 


Housing status (%) 


Owns/rents house or apartment 


19.0 


21.0 


20.0 




Lives with friends or relatives 


58.7 


58.6 


58.6 




Has transitional housing 


15.2 


10.5 


12.9 




Lives in shelter/other 


7.1 


9.9 


8.5 




Ever employed (%) 


84.2 


84.1 


84.1 




Ever employed 6 consecutive months for one employer (%) 


47.7 


53.4 


50.6 




Worked full time in the 6 months before incarceration (%) 


43.8 


45.7 


44.7 




Medical condition restricts ability to work (%) 


1.7 


4.0 


2.8 




Ever in drug or alcohol treatment program (%) 


39.9 


39.8 


39.8 




Public assistance (%) 


No government assistance 


35.6 


44.5 


40.1 


* 


Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 


1.1 


0.6 


0.9 




Food stamps 


63.2 


53.2 


58.2 


* 


Social Security 


1.1 


0.0 


0.6 




Medicaid 


1.7 


0.6 


1.2 




Housing assistance 


1.1 


1.7 


1.4 




Family assists with (%) 


Finding a place to live 


31.8 


37.1 


34.4 




Finding a job 


35.2 


37.1 


36.1 




Dealing with a drug or alcohol problem 


6.8 


8.2 


7.5 




Financial support 


37.5 


41.2 


39.3 




None of the above 


40.9 


37.6 


39.3 




Facility type of most recent release (%) 


Prison 


99.4 


98.9 


99.2 




lail 


0.6 


1.1 


0.8 




Sample size 


189 


185 


374 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using the Baseline Information Form. 



NOTES: In order to assess differences in characteristics across research groups, chi-square tests were used for 
categorical variables, and t-tests were used for continuous variables. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

“This measure is calculated only for those who have children and are ordered to pay child support. Some 
participants were ordered to pay but did not report the amount, they are missing from this measure. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table B.2 

Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline 
Detroit 



Characteristic 


Transitional Job Search 
Jobs Group Group 


Full 

Sample 


Sig. 


Age (%) 


18-24 years 


12.5 


12.1 


12.3 




25-34 years 


29.5 


35.7 


32.6 




35-44 years 


37.1 


27.2 


32.1 




45 or older 


21.0 


25.0 


23.0 




Average age (years) 


36.4 


36.6 


36.5 




Race/ethnicity (%) 


White/non-Hispanic 


6.3 


9.0 


7.7 


[* ] 


Black/non-Hispanic 


89.1 


84.6 


86.9 




Hispanic 


2.7 


0.9 


1.8 




Other 


1.8 


5.4 


3.6 




Has any children under age 19 (%) 


49.1 


50.9 


50.0 




Among those with children 


Lives with own children under age 19 (%) 


39.1 


28.1 


33.5 




Average number of children 


1.9 


1.8 


1.9 




Has a child support order (%) 


46.4 


40.4 


43.3 




Among those with child support order a 


Average monthly support order ($) 


453 


88 


305 




Amount of child support owed a (%) 


None 


4.8 


8.1 


6.3 




Less than $5,000 


4.8 


16.2 


10.1 




$5,000 -$14,999 


7.1 


16.2 


11.4 




$15,000 or more 


45.2 


27.0 


36.7 




Don’t know 


38.1 


32.4 


35.4 




Education (%) 


GED certificate 


63.0 


60.8 


61.9 




High school diploma 


11.1 


10.8 


11.0 




Associate's degree/2- or 4-year college/beyond 


4.2 


5.2 


4.7 




None of the above 


21.8 


23.1 


22.4 




Has occupational training certificate (%) 


52.3 


58.5 


55.4 




Marital status (%) 


Single 


77.0 


74.4 


75.7 




Married, living with spouse 


6.3 


5.5 


5.9 




Married, living away from spouse 


2.7 


2.3 


2.5 




Legally separated/divorced/widowed 


14.0 


17.8 


15.9 





(continued) 
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Appendix Table B.2 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Transitional Job Search 
Jobs Group Group 


Full 

Sample 


Sig. 


Housing status (%) 










Owns/rents house or apartment 


17.8 


15.7 


16.7 




Lives with friends or relatives 


67.6 


65.5 


66.5 




Has transitional housing 


11.0 


16.6 


13.8 




Lives in shelter/other 


3.7 


2.2 


2.9 




Ever employed (%) 


84.5 


87.4 


85.9 




Ever employed 6 consecutive months for one employer (%) 


48.8 


59.5 


54.1 


** 


Worked full time in the 6 months before incarceration (%) 


44.5 


52.1 


48.3 




Medical condition restricts ability to work (%) 


13.6 


9.5 


11.6 




Ever in drug or alcohol treatment program (%) 


52.7 


46.8 


49.8 




Public assistance 13 (%) 










No government assistance 


45.8 


51.0 


48.4 




Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 


2.1 


3.1 


2.6 




Food stamps 


52.1 


41.7 


46.9 




Social Security 


2.1 


3.1 


2.6 




Medicaid 


8.3 


12.5 


10.4 




Housing assistance 


3.1 


6.3 


4.7 




Family assists with (%) 










Finding a place to live 


54.7 


48.6 


51.6 




Finding a job 


43.9 


40.0 


41.9 




Dealing with a drug or alcohol problem 


30.4 


23.2 


26.7 


* 


Financial support 


43.5 


36.4 


39.9 




None of the above 


24.8 


31.8 


28.3 




Facility type of most recent release (%) 










Prison 


99.1 


100.0 


99.5 




Jail 


0.9 




0.5 




Sample size 


224 


224 


448 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using the Baseline Information Form. 



NOTES: In order to assess differences in characteristics across research groups, chi-square tests were 
used for categorical variables, and t-tests were used for continuous variables. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

When significance levels are shown in square brackets, 20 percent or more of the categories for the 
variable in question have cell sizes with fewer than 5 individuals. 

“Calculated only for those who have children and are ordered to pay child support. Some 
participants were ordered to pay but did not report the amount; they are missing from this measure. 

b Created only for those who were randomly assigned after January 8, 2008, when the site began 
random assignment after release. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table B.3 

Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline 
St. Paul 



Characteristic 


Transitional Job Search 
Jobs Group Group 


Full 

Sample 


Sig. 


Age (%) 


18-24 years 


20.2 


16.2 


18.2 




25-34 years 


34.0 


38.7 


36.4 




35-44 years 


26.5 


28.1 


27.3 




45 years or older 


19.4 


17.0 


18.2 




Average age (years) 


34.2 


34.1 


34.2 




Race/ethnicity (%) 


White/non-Hispanic 


20.2 


21.7 


21.0 




Black/non-Hispanic 


65.5 


61.7 


63.6 




Hispanic 


4.8 


7.1 


5.9 




Other 


9.5 


9.5 


9.5 




Has any children under age 19 (%) 


52.6 


55.7 


54.2 




Among those with children 


Lives with own children under age 19 (%) 


11.3 


8.5 


9.9 




Average number of children 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 




Has a child support order (%) 


41.4 


46.8 


44.2 




Among those with child support order a 


Average monthly support order ($) 


272 


288 


280 




Amount of child support owed a (%) 


None 


5.7 


9.4 


7.7 




Less than $5,000 


28.3 


15.6 


21.4 




$5,000-514,999 


26.4 


31.3 


29.1 




$15,000 or more 


26.4 


28.1 


27.4 




Don’t know 


13.2 


15.6 


14.5 




Education (%) 


GED certificate 


54.3 


52.1 


53.2 




High school diploma 


21.2 


21.1 


21.1 




Associate's degree/2- or 4-year college/beyond 


7.3 


5.4 


6.4 




None of the above 


17.1 


21.5 


19.3 




Has occupational training certificate (%) 


44.4 


37.1 


40.8 




Marital status (%) 


$ ingle 


70.2 


77.1 


73.6 




Married, living with spouse 


1.2 


0.4 


0.8 




Married, living away from spouse 


8.7 


6.5 


7.6 




Legally separated/divorced/widowed 


19.8 


15.9 


17.9 





(continued) 
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Appendix Table B.3 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Transitional lob Search 
Jobs Group Group 


Total 


Sig. 


Housing status (%) 


Owns/rents house or apartment 


13.1 


11.5 


12.3 




Lives with friends or relatives 


18.7 


17.1 


17.9 




Has transitional housing 


63.3 


64.7 


64.0 




Lives in shelter/other 


4.8 


6.7 


5.8 




Ever employed (%) 


89.9 


88.8 


89.3 




Ever employed 6 consecutive months for one employer (%) 


56.1 


53.1 


54.6 




Worked full time in the 6 months before incarceration (%) 


42.6 


42.9 


42.7 




Medical condition restricts ability to work (%) 


4.5 


6.8 


5.6 




Ever in drug or alcohol treatment program (%) 


60.5 


64.5 


62.5 




Public assistance (%) 


No government assistance 


52.2 


52.4 


52.3 




Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 


27.7 


22.6 


25.2 




Food stamps 


12.9 


15.7 


14.3 




Social Security 


2.4 


2.4 


2.4 




Medicaid 


27.7 


27.8 


27.8 




Housing assistance 


11.2 


14.1 


12.7 




Family assists with (%) 


Finding a place to live 


25.6 


27.4 


26.5 




Finding a job 


21.5 


21.8 


21.7 




Dealing with a drug or alcohol problem 


10.2 


12.9 


11.5 




Financial support 


26.8 


29.4 


28.1 




None of the above 


55.3 


55.6 


55.5 




Facility type of most recent release (%) 


Prison 


96.3 


95.1 


95.7 




fail 


3.7 


4.9 


4.3 




Sample size 


253 


253 


506 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using the Baseline Information Form. 



NOTES: In order to assess differences in characteristics across research groups, chi-square tests were 
used for categorical variables, and t-tests were used for continuous variables. Statistical significance 
levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

“Calculated only for those who have children and are ordered to pay child support. Some participants 
were ordered to pay but did not report the amount; they are missing from this measure. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table B.4 

Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline 
Milwaukee 



Characteristic 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Full 

Sample 


Sig. 


Age (%) 


18-24 years 


19.5 


22.3 


20.9 




25-34 years 


39.5 


36.3 


37.9 




35-44 years 


22.7 


27.5 


25.0 




45 or older 


18.4 


13.9 


16.2 




Average age (years) 


33.6 


32.8 


33.2 




Race/ethnicity (%) 


White/non-Hispanic 


6.9 


5.8 


6.4 




Black/non-Hispanic 


88.6 


85.8 


87.2 




Hispanic 


2.4 


5.4 


3.9 




Other 


2.0 


2.9 


2.5 




Has any children under age 19 (%) 


50.4 


55.8 


53.1 




Among those with children 


Lives with own children under age 19 (%) 


16.4 


15.5 


16.0 




Average number of children 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 




Has a child support order (%) 


28.9 


34.3 


31.6 




Among those with child support order 11 


Average monthly support order ($) 


343 


226 


274 




Amount of child support owed a (%) 


None 


0.0 


3.8 


2.0 




Less than $5,000 


8.5 


17.7 


13.3 




$5,000 -$14,999 


25.4 


19.0 


22.0 




$15,000 or more 


29.6 


34.2 


32.0 




Don’t know 


36.6 


25.3 


30.7 




Education (%) 


GED certificate 


38.7 


28.7 


33.8 


* 


High school diploma 


32.8 


40.9 


36.8 




Associate's degree/2- or 4-year college/beyond 


4.3 


6.5 


5.4 




None of the above 


24.3 


23.9 


24.1 




Has occupational training certificate (%) 


49.6 


49.6 


49.6 




Marital status (%) 


Single 


75.9 


84.0 


79.9 




Married, living with spouse 


3.7 


3.0 


3.3 




Married, living away from spouse 


3.3 


2.5 


2.9 




Legally separated/divorced/widowed 


17.0 


10.5 


13.8 





(continued) 
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Appendix Table B.4 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Transitional Job Search 
Jobs Group Group 


Total 


Sig. 


Housing status (%) 


Owns/rents house or apartment 


19.3 


22.0 


20.7 




Lives with friends or relatives 


55.6 


51.9 


53.7 




Has transitional housing 


23.5 


20.7 


22.1 




Lives in shelter/other 


1.6 


5.4 


3.5 




Ever employed (%) 


83.6 


87.4 


85.5 




Ever employed 6 consecutive months for one employer (%) 


43.8 


56.7 


50.2 


*** 


Worked full time in the 6 months before incarceration (%) 


39.2 


44.9 


42.0 




Medical condition restricts ability to work (%) 


11.6 


5.6 


8.6 


** 


Ever in drug or alcohol treatment program (%) 


66.8 


62.4 


64.7 




Public assistance (%) 


No government assistance 


69.0 


67.1 


68.1 




Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




Food stamps 


26.8 


30.3 


28.5 




Social Security 


0.4 


0.9 


0.6 




Medicaid 


2.1 


3.9 


3.0 




Housing assistance 


2.9 


2.2 


2.6 




Family assists with (%) 


Finding a place to live 


39.1 


40.9 


40.0 




Finding a job 


48.1 


46.4 


47.3 




Dealing with a drug or alcohol problem 


13.6 


15.7 


14.6 




Financial support 


44.0 


43.4 


43.7 




None of the above 


26.7 


24.3 


25.5 




Facility type of most recent release (%) 


Prison 


92.2 


89.5 


90.9 




Jail 


7.8 


10.5 


9.1 




Sample size 


256 


251 


507 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using the Baseline Information Form. 

NOTES: In order to assess differences in characteristics across research groups, chi-square tests were used 
for categorical variables, and t-tests were used for continuous variables. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

“Calculated only for those who have children and are ordered to pay child support. Some participants were 
ordered to pay but did not report the amount; they are missing from this measure. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 

Appendix Table B.5 

Criminal History Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline 



Chicago 



Characteristic 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Full 

Sample 


Arrest history 


Any prior arrests (%) 


99.5 


99.5 


99.5 


Average number of arrests 11 


15.2 


15.4 


15.3 


Number of prior felony arrests 


4.7 


4.8 


4.7 


Number of prior misdemeanor arrests 


5.4 


5.8 


5.6 


Conviction history 


Any prior conviction 15 (%) 


97.3 


95.1 


96.2 


Average number of prior convictions' 5 


4.5 


4.3 


4.4 


Number of prior felony convictions 


3.2 


3.3 


3.2 


Number of prior misdemeanor convictions 


0.6 


0.5 


0.6 


Ever convicted of a violent crime c (%) 


48.1 


46.2 


47.2 


Ever convicted of a drug-related crime L (%) 


64.9 


65.2 


65.0 


Ever convicted of sexual assualt (%) 


2.2 


1.1 


1.6 


State orison history 


Number of months in state prison 


63.6 


60.5 


62.1 


Days between latest state prison release 


and random assignment 


70.8 


55.3 


63.1 


Most recent criminal justice event 


Length of most recent incarceration (months) 


27.3 


27.7 


27.5 


Crime category (%) 


Violent crime 


25.0 


25.0 


25.0 


Drug crime 


37.8 


39.8 


38.8 


Property crime 


22.2 


23.3 


22.8 


Public order crime 


15.0 


11.9 


13.5 


Admission reason (%) 


New crime 


83.9 


80.8 


82.3 


Parole violation 


15.1 


18.7 


16.8 


Other 


1.1 


0.5 


0.8 


Sample size 


186 


182 


368 








(continued) 
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Appendix Table B.5 (continued) 



SOURCES: Calculations based on data front Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority 
and the Department of Corrections in Illinois. 

NOTES: All criminal history calculations include only events that occurred between January 
1, 1980, and the date of random assignment. 

In order to assess differences in characteristics across research groups, chi-square tests 
were used for categorical variables, and t-tests were used for continuous variables. There are 
no statistically significant differences between the research groups on any measures in this 
table. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or 
incarcerations per person during the follow-up period. 

a Each arrest date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple crimes or charges 
on the same date, only the most serious charge is recorded in the analysis. 

b Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions 
on the same date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. Total includes 
convictions for felony, misdemeanor, and other crime classes. 

c The categorization of charges is based on definitions from Langan and Levin (2002). 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table B.6 

Criminal History Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline 

Detroit 



Characteristic 


Transitional Job Search 
Jobs Group Group 


Full 

Sample 


Sig. 


Arrest history 


Any prior arrests (%) 


98.1 


96.2 


97.2 




Average number of arrests 3 


4.3 


4.5 


4.4 




Number of prior felony arrests 


3.1 


2.9 


3.0 




Number of prior misdemeanor arrests 


0.4 


0.6 


0.5 




Conviction historv 


Any prior conviction 15 (%) 


100.0 


98.6 


99.3 * 




Average number of prior convictions 15 


3.7 


3.9 


3.8 




Number of prior felony convictions 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 




Number of prior misdemeanor convictions 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 




Ever convicted of a violent crime 3 (%) 


55.9 


62.7 


59.3 




Ever convicted of a drug-related crime 3 (%) 


43.7 


40.1 


41.9 




Ever convicted of sexual assualt (%) 


1.9 


4.2 


3.1 




State prison historv 


Number of months in state prison 


99.5 


99.0 


99.2 




Days between latest state prison release 


and random assignment 


21.7 


21.1 


21.4 




Most recent criminal justice event 


Length of most recent incarceration (months) 


51.0 


57.3 


54.2 




Crime category (%) 


Violent crime 


35.5 


45.0 


40.3 




Drug crime 


21.8 


14.7 


18.2 




Property crime 


31.3 


31.8 


31.5 




Public order crime 


11.4 


8.5 


10.0 




Admission reason (%) 


New crime 


62.4 


66.8 


64.6 




Parole violation 


37.1 


32.7 


34.9 




Other 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 




Sample size 


213 


212 


425 
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Appendix Table B.6 (continued) 



SOURCES: Calculations based on data from Michigan State Police and the Department of 
Corrections in Michigan. 

NOTES: All criminal history calculations include only events that occured between January 1, 
1980, and the date of random assignment. 

In order to assess differences in characteristics across research groups, chi-square tests were 
used for categorical variables, and t-tests were used for continuous variables. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or 
incarcerations per person during the follow-up period. 

a Each arrest date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple crimes or charges on 
the same date, only the most serious charge is recorded in the analysis. 

b Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions on 
the same date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. Some convictions 
may have been associated with an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment. These 
convictions are counted in the analysis as occurring after random assignment. Total includes 
convictions for felony, misdemeanor, and other crime classes. 

c The classification of charges is based on definitions from Langan and Levin (2002). 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 

Appendix Table B.7 

Criminal History Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline 

St. Paul 



Characteristic 


Transitional Job Search 
Jobs Group Group 


Full 

Sample 


Sig. 


Arrest history 


Any prior arrests (%) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Average number of arrests 11 


10.0 


10.4 


10.2 




Number of prior felony arrests 


NA 


NA 


NA 




Number of prior misdemeanor arrests 


NA 


NA 


NA 




Conviction history 


Any prior conviction 15 (%) 


97.2 


97.2 


97.2 




Average number of prior convictions 15 


4.3 


4.5 


4.4 




Number of prior felony convictions 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 




Number of prior misdemeanor convictions 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 




Ever convicted of a violent crime 0 (%) 


79.4 


81.3 


80.4 




Ever convicted of a drug-related crime 0 (%) 


24.5 


34.3 


29.4 


** 


Ever convicted of sexual assault (%) 


34.0 


34.7 


34.3 




State prison history 


Number of months in state prison 


56.5 


52.3 


54.4 




Days between latest state prison release 


and random assignment 


23.1 


19.9 


21.5 




Most recent criminal justice event 


Length of most recent incarceration (months) 


21.7 


20.6 


21.1 




Crime category (%) 
Violent crime 


52.0 


51.4 


51.7 


* 


Drug crime 


8.6 


15.6 


12.1 




Property crime 


18.0 


14.0 


16.0 




Public order crime 


21.3 


18.9 


20.1 




Admission reason (%) 


New crime 


66.4 


66.1 


66.3 




Parole violation 


33.6 


33.9 


33.7 




Other 


NA 


NA 


NA 




Sample size 


250 


250 


500 
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Appendix Table B.7 (continued) 



SOURCES: Calculations based on data from Minnesota Bureau of Criminal Apprehension and 
the Department of Corrections in Minnesota. 

NOTES: All criminal history calculations include only events that occured between January 1, 
1980, and the date of random assignment. 

NA indicates data were not available for that site. 

In order to assess differences in characteristics across research groups, chi-square tests were 
used for categorical variables, and t-tests were used for continuous variables. Significance levels 
are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or 
incarcerations per person during the follow-up period. 

“Each arrest date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple crimes or charges on 
the same date, only the most serious charge is recorded in the analysis. 

b Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions on the 
same date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. Some convictions may 
have been associated with an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment. These convictions 
are counted in the analysis as occurring after random assignment. Total includes convictions for 
felony, misdemeanor, and other crime classes. 

c The classification of charges is based on definitions from Langan and Levin (2002). 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 

Table B.8 



Criminal History Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline 

Milwaukee 



Characteristic 


Transitional Job Search 
Jobs Group Group 


Full 

Sample 


Sig. 


Arrest history 


Any prior arrests (%) 


99.6 


100.0 


99.8 




Average number of arrests 11 


7.7 


7.8 


7.7 




Number of prior felony arrests 


4.2 


4.1 


4.1 




Number of prior misdemeanor arrests 


2.4 


2.6 


2.5 




Conviction history 


Any prior conviction 13 (%) 


98.0 


98.4 


98.2 




Average number of prior convictions' 3 


3.8 


3.5 


3.7 




Number of prior felony convictions 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 




Number of prior misdemeanor convictions 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 




Ever convicted of a violent crime 0 (%) 


42.4 


41.4 


41.9 




Ever convicted of a drug-related crime 0 (%) 


56.9 


53.0 


54.9 




Ever convicted of sexual assault (%) 


7.1 


4.8 


5.9 




State prison history 


Number of months in state prison 


76.0 


67.0 


71.6 


* 


Days between latest state prison release 


and random assignment 


77.1 


63.7 


70.4 




Most recent criminal justice event 


Length of most recent incarceration (months) 


34.3 


29.2 


31.7 




Crime category (%) 


Violent crime 


19.6 


21.5 


20.5 




Drug crime 


32.4 


35.6 


34.0 




Property crime 


19.6 


17.0 


18.3 




Public order crime 


28.4 


25.9 


27.2 




Admission reason (%) 


New crime 


35.9 


37.1 


36.5 




Parole violation 


54.3 


47.4 


50.9 




Other 


9.8 


15.5 


12.6 




Sample size 


256 


251 


507 
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Table B.8 (continued) 



SOURCES: Calculations based on data from State of Wisconsin Department of Justice and the 
Department of Corrections in Wisconsin. 

NOTES: All criminal history calculations include only events that occured between January 1, 
1980, and the date of random assignment. 

In order to assess differences in characteristics across research groups, chi-square tests were 
used for categorical variables, and t-tests were used for continuous variables. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or 
incarcerations per person during the follow-up period. 

“Each arrest date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple crimes or charges on 
the same date, only the most serious charge is recorded in the analysis. 

b Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions on 
the same date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. Some convictions 
may have been associated with an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment. These 
convictions are counted in the analysis as occurring after random assignment.Total includes 
convictions for felony, misdemeanor, and other crime classes. 

c The classification of charges is based on definitions from Langan and Levin (2002). 
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Appendix C 

Supplementary Exhibits for Chapter 5 




The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table C.l 

Quarterly Impacts on Employment and Earnings 
Chicago 



Outcome 




Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 3 


Employment ( % ) 

Transitional employment 1 * 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


65.4 


0.0 


65.4 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 




60.2 


0.0 


60.2 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 




22.1 


0.0 


22.1 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 




10.6 


0.0 


10.6 *** 


0.000 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




87.5 


0.0 


87.5 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized employment 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


14.9 


24.8 


- 10.0 ** 


0.019 


Quarter 2 




18.2 


37.1 


-18.9 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 




24.9 


30.7 


-5.8 


0.228 


Quarter 4 




22.6 


27.7 


-5.2 


0.264 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




41.5 


54.4 


-12.9 ** 


0.016 


Total employment 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


71.8 


24.5 


47.3 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 




68.6 


36.9 


317 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 




44.1 


30.7 


13 4 *** 


0.009 


Quarter 4 




31.3 


28.0 


3.4 


0.491 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




93.4 


53.8 


39.6 *** 


0.000 


Number of quarters employed 




2.2 


1.2 


1 o *** 


0.000 


Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 




16.6 


8.9 


77 ** 


0.033 


Ea minus ($) 

Transitional job earnings ' 3 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


657 


0 


657 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 




1,072 


0 


1,072 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 




493 


0 


493 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 




250 


0 


250 *** 


0.000 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




2,471 


0 


2 471 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized earnings 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


116 


175 


-60 


0.290 


Quarter 2 




307 


635 


-328 *** 


0.007 


Quarter 3 




655 


764 


-109 


0.553 


Quarter 4 




751 


795 


-44 


0.834 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




1,829 


2,369 


-540 


0.255 
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Appendix Table C.l (continued) 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 2 


Total earnings c 

Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


773 


174 


598 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


1,379 


651 


728 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


1,148 


768 


380 * 


0.053 


Quarter 4 


1,001 


790 


211 


0.323 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


4,300 


2,383 


1,918 *** 


0.000 


Sample size (total = 374) 


189 


185 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll data from Safer and unemployment insurance data from the 
State of Illinois. 

NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

“Standard errors are presented in this report for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000. Following are the 
standard errors for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000 (presented in the order in which they appear in the 
table). Employment: 3.665, 3.721, 3.230, 2.381, 2.537, 4.694, 4.751, 5.046, 4.201, and 0.135. Earnings: 
58.859, 97.242, 87.000, 61.965, 232.153, 77.344, 142.773, and 500.667. 

b Earnings and employment from transitional jobs are based on payroll data from Chicago. 

“Total earnings may not be equal to the sum of transitional job earnings plus unsubsidized job earnings 
due to rounding. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table C.2 

Quarterly Impacts on Employment and Earnings 
Detroit 



Outcome 




Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 2 


Employment ( % ) 

Transitional employment 13 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


66.9 


0.0 


66.9 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 




73.0 


0.0 


73 0 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 




12.8 


0.0 


12.8 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 




3.2 


0.0 


3 2 ** 


0.011 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




88.0 


0.0 


88.0 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized employment 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


11.4 


7.2 


4.2 


0.175 


Quarter 2 




20.8 


23.0 


- 2.1 


0.624 


Quarter 3 




20.4 


18.8 


1.5 


0.715 


Quarter 4 




17.8 


19.3 


-1.4 


0.728 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




38.5 


33.1 


5.4 


0.284 


Total employment 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


70.3 


6.2 


64.1 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 




77.0 


23.8 


53.2 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 




31.6 


19.3 


12,3 *** 


0.007 


Quarter 4 




20.5 


19.1 


1.4 


0.743 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




92.4 


34.7 


57 7 *** 


0.000 


Number of quarters employed 




2.0 


0.7 


\ 3 *** 


0.000 


Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 




10.3 


3.6 


6.6 ** 


0.016 


Earn in us ($) 

Transitional job earnings ’ 3 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


517 


0 


5 J 7 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 




830 


0 


830 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 




81 


0 


gl *** 


0.007 


Quarter 4 




32 


0 


32 * 


0.073 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




1,461 


0 


1 461 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized earnings 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


191 


96 


95 


0.394 


Quarter 2 




523 


336 


187 


0.232 


Quarter 3 




486 


372 


113 


0.400 


Quarter 4 




500 


447 


54 


0.822 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




1,700 


1,252 


448 


0.389 
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Appendix Table C.2 (continued) 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 3 


Total earnings' - 

Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


708 


88 


620 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


1,354 


341 


1,013 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


567 


373 


194 


0.157 


Quarter 4 


533 


444 


89 


0.711 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


3,161 


1,245 


1,915 *** 


0.000 


Sample size (total = 388) 


195 


193 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll data from Goodwill and unemployment insurance data from 
the state of Michigan. 

NOTES: Statistcial significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre -random assignment characteristics. 

“Standard errors are presented in this report for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000. Following are the 
standard errors for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000 (presented in the order in which they appear in the 
table). Employment: 3.588, 3.364, 2.564, 2.494, 4.035, 4.470, 4.169, and 0.1 17. Earnings: 41.327, 59.996, 
92.587, 122.558, 161.706, and 531.609. 

b Earnings and employment from transitional jobs are based on payroll data from Detroit. 
c Total earnings may not be equal to the sum of transitional job earnings plus unsubsidized job earnings 
due to rounding. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table C.3 

Quarterly Impacts on Employment and Earnings 
St. Paul 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 3 


Employment ( % ) 










Transitional employment 1 ’ 










Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


92.1 


0.0 


92.1 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


72.5 


0.0 


72.5 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


34.2 


0.0 


34.2 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 


12.1 


0.0 


12 i *** 


0.000 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


97.1 


0.0 


97.1 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized employment 










Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


15.8 


50.6 


-34.9 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


27.8 


54.4 


-26.6 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


35.6 


43.8 


- 8.2 * 


0.065 


Quarter 4 


36.4 


39.1 


- 2.8 


0.522 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


59.1 


74.5 


-15.5 *** 


0.000 


Total employment 










Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


92.1 


49.4 


42.6 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


81.4 


54.2 


27 i *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


56.4 


43.6 


12.8 *** 


0.004 


Quarter 4 


44.4 


39.0 


5.4 


0.216 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


98.7 


74.0 


24.7 *** 


0.000 


Number of quarters employed 


2.7 


1.9 


0 9 *** 


0.000 


Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 


30.0 


18.6 


H 4 *** 


0.003 


Earninss ($) 










Transitional job earnings ' 3 










Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


807 


0 


3Q7 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


1,057 


0 


1,057 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


414 


0 


414 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 


131 


0 


131 *** 


0.000 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


2,410 


0 


2,410 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized earnings 










Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


93 


562 


_469 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


463 


1,351 


-888 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


944 


1,300 


-357 * 


0.066 


Quarter 4 


1,081 


1,181 


-99 


0.599 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


2,582 


4,394 


-1,813 *** 


0.000 


(continued) 
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Appendix Table C.3 (continued) 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 3 


Total earnings c 

Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


901 


555 


346 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


1,520 


1,355 


165 


0.298 


Quarter 3 


1,358 


1,297 


61 


0.754 


Quarter 4 


1,213 


1,179 


34 


0.857 


Year 1 (Q1-Q4) 


4,992 


4,386 


606 


0.240 


Sample size (total = 506) 


253 


253 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll data from Goodwill/Easter Seals and unemployment 
insurance data from the state of Minnesota. 

NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre -random assignment characterisitics. 

“Standard errors are presented in this report for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000. Following are the 
standard errors for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000 (presented in the order in which they appear in the 
table). Employment: 1.730, 2.851, 2.978, 2.089, 1.067, 3.944, 4.298, 4.206, 3.623, 4.006, 2.912, and 
0.113. Earnings: 37.259, 63.500, 46.362, 29.985, 113.327, 80.580, 152.886, 507.815, and 88.140. 
b Eamings and employment from transitional jobs are based on payroll data from St. Paul. 

“Total earnings may not be equal to the sum of transitional job earnings plus unsubsidized job 
earnings due to rounding. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table C.4 

Quarterly Impacts on Employment and Earnings 
Milwaukee 



Outcome 




Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 2 


Employment ( % ) 

Transitional employment 13 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


41.6 


0.0 


41.6 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 




56.2 


0.0 


56.2 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 




28.9 


0.0 


28 9 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 




9.5 


0.0 


9.5 *** 


0.000 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




70.2 


0.0 


70 2 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized employment 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


22.5 


36.9 


-14.4 *** 


0.001 


Quarter 2 




34.8 


46.0 


-11.2 ** 


0.012 


Quarter 3 




36.6 


38.2 


-1.6 


0.717 


Quarter 4 




35.4 


34.6 


0.8 


0.859 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




58.1 


66.5 


-8.3 * 


0.055 


Total employment 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


55.2 


37.1 


18 i *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 




73.1 


45.9 


27 2 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 




55.4 


38.4 


17 Q *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 




42.0 


34.6 


7.4 * 


0.090 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




87.7 


67.4 


20.4 *** 


0.000 


Number of quarters employed 




2.3 


1.6 


Q 7 *** 


0.000 


Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 




21.6 


11.9 


9 7 *** 


0.004 


Earnings ($) 

Transitional job earnings' 3 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


406 


0 


406 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 




972 


0 


972 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 




361 


0 


361 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 




91 


0 


91 *** 


0.000 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




1,831 


0 


1,831 *** 


0.000 


Unsubsidized earnings 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random 


assignment) 


355 


318 


36 


0.735 


Quarter 2 




623 


839 


-216 


0.151 


Quarter 3 




899 


966 


-67 


0.715 


Quarter 4 




1,029 


881 


148 


0.449 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 




2,906 


3,004 


-98 


0.854 
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Appendix Table C.4 (continued) 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 3 


Total earnings'" 

Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


761 


315 


447 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


1,596 


828 


767 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


1,260 


965 


296 


0.110 


Quarter 4 


1,120 


879 


241 


0.218 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


4,737 


2,986 


1,751 *** 


0.001 


Sample size (total = 506) 


256 


250 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using payroll data from New Hope and unemployment insurance data from 
the state of Wisconsin. 

NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment chracteristics. 

“Standard errors are presented in this report for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000. Following are the 
standard errors for all impacts with a p-value of 0.000 (presented in the order in which they appear in the 
table). Employment: 3.172, 3.244, 2.989, 1.912, 2.982, 4.453, 4.277, 4.482, 3.703, and 0.121. Earnings: 
40.556, 73.874,49.792,23.430, 119.554, 157.420, and 184.390. 

b Earnings and employment from transitional jobs are based on payroll data from Milwaukee. 

“Total earnings may not be equal to the sum of transitional job earnings plus unsubsidized job earnings 
due to rounding. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table C.5 

Characteristics of Sample Members at Baseline, by Exposure to Bonus 



Characteristic 


Exposed to 
Bonus 


Not Exposed 
to Bonus 


Full 

Sample 


Age (%) 


18-24 years 


14.5 


20.1 


18.2 


25-34 years 


39.5 


34.7 


36.4 


35-44 years 


26.2 


27.8 


27.3 


45 or older 


19.8 


17.4 


18.2 


Average age (years) 


34.7 


33.9 


34.2 


Race/ethnicity (%) 


White/non-Hispanic 


22.7 


20.1 


21.0 


Black/non-Hispanic 


58.7 


66.1 


63.6 


Hispanic 


11.6 


8.4 


9.5 


Other 


7.0 


5.4 


5.9 


Has any children under age 19 (%) 


57.0 


52.7 


54.2 


Lives with own children under age 19 (%) 


4.7 


5.7 


5.3 


Among those with children 


Lives with own children under age 19 (%) 


4.7 


5.7 


5.3 


Average number of children 


2.4 


2.1 


2.2 


Has a child support order (%) 


29.7 


21.0 


23.9 


Among those with child support order d 


Average monthly support order ($) 


282 


278 


280 


Amount of child support owed a (%) 


None 


12.2 


4.4 


7.7 


Less than $5,000 


18.4 


23.5 


21.4 


$5,000 - $14,999 


30.6 


27.9 


29.1 


$15,000 or more 


26.5 


27.9 


27.4 


Don’t know 


12.2 


16.2 


14.5 


Education (%) 


GED certificate 


53.9 


52.8 


53.2 


High school diploma 


21.0 


21.3 


21.1 


Associate's degree/2 -or 4-year college/beyond 


5.4 


6.9 


6.4 


None of the above 


19.8 


19.1 


19.3 


Has occupational training certificate (%) 


43.5 


39.4 


40.8 


Marital status (%) 


Never married 


66.1 


77.6 


73.6 


Married, living with spouse 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


Married, living away from spouse 


11.1 


5.8 


7.6 


Legally separated/divorced/widowed 


22.2 


15.6 


17.9 



(continued) 
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Appendix Table C.5 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Exposed to 
Bonus 


Not Exposed 
to Bonus 


Full 

Sample 


Housing status (%) 


Owns/rents house or apartment 


9.9 


13.6 


12.3 


Lives with friends or relatives 


15.1 


19.3 


17.9 


Has transitional housing 


70.9 


60.4 


64.0 


Lives in shelter/other 


4.1 


6.6 


5.8 


Ever employed (%) 


91.2 


88.3 


89.3 


Ever employed 6 consecutive months for one employer (%) 


58.1 


52.7 


54.6 


Worked full time in the 6 months before incarceration (%) 


46.2 


40.9 


42.7 


Medical condition restricts ability to work (%) 


7.0 


4.9 


5.6 


Ever in drug or alcohol treatment program (%) 


64.9 


61.3 


62.5 


Public assistance 15 (%) 


No government assistance 


51.5 


52.8 


52.3 


Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 


30.4 


22.4 


25.2 


Food stamps 


13.5 


14.7 


14.3 


Social Security 


1.2 


3.1 


2.4 


Medicaid 


24.0 


29.8 


27.8 


Housing assistance 


15.8 


11.0 


12.7 


Family assists with (%) 


Finding a place to live 


27.1 


26.2 


26.5 


Finding a job 


20.6 


22.2 


21.7 


Dealing with a drug or alcohol problem 


12.4 


11.1 


11.5 


Financial support 


25.3 


29.6 


28.1 


None of the above 


57.6 


54.3 


55.5 


Facility type of most recent release (%) 


Prison 


95.9 


95.7 


95.7 


Jail 


4.1 


4.3 


4.3 


Under community supervision (parole/probation) (%) 


95.9 


97.5 


97.0 


Sample size (total = 506) 


172 


334 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using the Baseline Information Form. 



NOTES: In order to assess differences in characteristics across research groups, chi-square tests were 
used for categorical variables and t-test were used for continuous variables. There are no statistically 
significant differences between research groups on any measure in this table. 

a Calculated only for those who have children and are ordered to pay child support. Some participants 
were ordered to pay but did not report the amount; they are missing from this measure. 

b For Detroit this variable is created only for those who were randomly assigned after January 8, 2008, 
when the site began random assignment after release. 
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Appendix D 

Supplementary Exhibits for Chapter 6 




The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table D.l 



Quarterly Impacts on Combined Measures of Employment and Prison: Full Sample 



Outcome (%) 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 


Employed and in prison* 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


4.9 


2.6 


23 ** 


0.010 


Quarter 2 


8.4 


5.6 


29 ** 


0.017 


Quarter 3 


6.7 


4.7 


2.0 * 


0.069 


Quarter 4 


4.5 


4.4 


0.1 


0.927 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


31.1 


20.5 


10.6 *** 


0.000 


Employed and not in prison 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


67.2 


29.0 


38.3 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


66.5 


36.4 


30 2 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


41.1 


29.6 


11.5 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 


31.0 


26.9 


4.1 * 


0.053 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


61.7 


39.0 


22.6 *** 


0.000 


Not employed and in prison 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


1.1 


5.9 


-4.8 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


7.8 


13.6 


-5.8 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


15.4 


19.3 


-3.8 ** 


0.028 


Quarter 4 


19.3 


21.1 


- 1.8 


0.338 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


2.9 


14.7 


_ j i g *** 


0.000 


Not employed and not in prison 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


26.8 


62.5 


-35.8 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


17.2 


44.5 


-27 3 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


36.8 


46.4 


_9 £ *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 


45.2 


47.6 


-2.4 


0.287 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


4.3 


25.8 


-21 5 *** 


0.000 


Sample size (total = 1,769) 


890 


879 







SOURCES: Calculations based on data from Michigan State Police, Minnesota Bureau of Crime Apprehension, 
State of Wisconsin Department of Justice, Illinois Crime Information Bureau, and the Department of Corrections 
in each state. 



NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 
Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

Measures in this table are based on fiscal quarters and therefore may not sum exactly to the percent for Year 
1 outcomes shown in Table 6.1 (which is based on monthly data). 

“These outcomes measure whether a sample member was ever employed (in a transitional or Ul-covered job) 
and whether he was ever in prison at any point during that quarter. A person could be considered incarcerated and 
employed during the same quarter even if the employment and incarceration were not simultaneous. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table D.2 
One- Year Impacts on Recidivism 



Chicago 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 


Arrested (%) 


45.8 


44.2 


1.6 


0.761 


Convicted of a crime 3 (%) 


17.6 


14.9 


2.8 


0.475 


Convicted of a felony 


11.8 


9.9 


1.8 


0.573 


Convicted of a misdemeanor 


8.0 


3.4 


4.5 * 


0.057 


Conviction categories' 3 (%) 


Convicted of a violent crime 


1.4 


1.3 


0.1 


0.938 


Convicted of a property crime 


5.4 


7.0 


-1.6 


0.517 


Convicted of a drug crime 


6.5 


4.4 


2.1 


0.383 


Convicted of a public order crime 


6.9 


2.8 


4.1 * 


0.077 


Admitted to prison (%) 


22.9 


20.4 


2.6 


0.545 


Admitted to prison for a new crime 


7.9 


8.7 


-0.8 


0.776 


Admitted to prison for a parole/probation violation 


15.5 


12.3 


3.2 


0.380 


Admitted to prison for other reason 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.000 


Total days incarcerated in prison 


22.3 


24.7 


-2.4 


0.709 


Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 


50.6 


48.1 


2.5 


0.627 


Status in the last quarter of Year l c (%) 


Incarcerated and employed 


0.9 


0.7 


0.2 


0.822 


Incarcerated and not employed 


14.7 


17.5 


-2.8 


0.467 


Not incarcerated and employed 


30.4 


27.3 


3.2 


0.517 


Not incarcerated and not employed 


54.0 


54.6 


-0.6 


0.913 


Sample size (total = 374) 


189 


185 







SOURCES: Calculations based on data from Illinois UI, Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority and 
the Department of Corrections in Illinois. 



NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or incarcerations per 
person during the follow-up period. 

a Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions on the same 
date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. Some convictions may have been 
associated with an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment.These convictions are counted in the 
analysis as occurring after random assignment. Total includes convictions for felony, misdemeanor, and 
other crime classes. 

b The classification of charges is based on definitions from Langan and Levin (2002). 

Tncarceration and employment status in Quarter 4 after random assignment. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table D.3 
One- Year Impacts on Recidivism 
Detroit 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 


Arrested (%) 


39.4 


33.5 


6.0 


0.206 


Convicted of a crime 3 (%) 


14.1 


18.9 


-4.8 


0.180 


Convicted of a felony 


00 
0 6 


11.5 


-2.7 


0.371 


Convicted of a misdemeanor 


3.3 


3.3 


0.1 


0.963 


Conviction categories 13 (%) 


Convicted of a violent crime 


2.1 


4.0 


-2.0 


0.259 


Convicted of a property crime 


7.4 


6.7 


0.8 


0.759 


Convicted of a drug crime 


1.9 


4.7 


-2.9 


0.118 


Convicted of a public order crime 


2.6 


3.5 


-1.0 


0.571 


Admitted to prison (%) 


15.4 


12.4 


3.0 


0.377 


Admitted to prison for a new crime 


7.2 


5.0 


2.1 


0.378 


Admitted to prison for a parole/probation violation 


7.8 


7.3 


0.5 


0.842 


Admitted to prison for other reason 


0.4 


0.1 


0.4 


0.446 


Total days incarcerated in prison 


18.4 


16.4 


2.0 


0.701 


Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 


43.0 


40.8 


2.2 


0.647 


Status in the last auarter of Year l 3 ( %) 


Incarcerated and employed 


0.6 


0.5 


0.1 


0.868 


Incarcerated and not employed 


12.8 


8.8 


4.0 


0.226 


Not incarcerated and employed 


20.0 


18.7 


1.3 


0.763 


Not incarcerated and not employed 


66.6 


72.0 


-5.4 


0.272 


Sample size (total = 425) 


213 


212 







SOURCES: Calculations based on data from the Michigan State Police and the Department of Corrections in 
Michigan. 



NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or incarcerations per 
person during the follow-up period. 

“Each arrest date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple crimes or charges on the same 
date, only the most serious charge is recorded in the analysis. 

b Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions on the same 
date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. Some convictions may have been 
associated with an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment. These convictions are counted in the 
analysis as occurring after random assignment. Total includes convictions for felony, misdemeanor, and 
other crime classes. 

c Incarceration and employment status in Quarter 4 after random assignment. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table D.4 
One- Year Impacts on Recidivism 
St. Paul 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search Difference 
Group (Impact) 


P- Value 


Arrested (%) 


37.7 


35.3 


2.4 


0.586 


Convicted of a crime 3 (%) 


14.0 


12.6 


1.4 


0.640 


Convicted of a felony 


9.0 


6.1 


2.9 


0.223 


Convicted of a misdemeanor 


5.1 


6.4 


-1.4 


0.524 


Conviction categories 13 (%) 


Convicted of a violent crime 


4.2 


4.1 


0.1 


0.957 


Convicted of a property crime 


4.0 


3.2 


0.8 


0.632 


Convicted of a drug crime 


2.8 


0.8 


2.0 * 


0.087 


Convicted of a public order crime 


3.7 


5.0 


-1.3 


0.486 


Admitted to prison (%) 


44.4 


53.2 


_g 7 ** 


0.045 


Admitted to prison for a new crime 


6.4 


3.9 


2.5 


0.200 


Admitted to prison for a parole/probation violation 


38.9 


50.3 


-H4 *** 


0.008 


Admitted to prison for other reason 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.000 


Total days incarcerated in prison 


60.4 


83.3 


-22 9 *** 


0.005 


Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 


58.8 


68.7 


_9 9 ** 


0.019 


Status in the last Quarter of Year l c (%) 


Incarcerated and employed 


6.1 


7.8 


- 1.8 


0.450 


Incarcerated and not employed 


21.2 


26.6 


-5.4 


0.157 


Not incarcerated and employed 


38.1 


31.2 


6.9 * 


0.098 


Not incarcerated and not employed 


34.6 


34.3 


0.2 


0.955 


Sample size (total = 502) 


251 


251 







SOURCES: Calculations based on data from St. Paul unemployment insurance records, Minnesota Bureau 
of Criminal Apprehension, and the Department of Corrections in Minnesota. 



NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or incarcerations per 
person during the follow-up period. 

“Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions on the same 
date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. Some convictions may have been 
associated with an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment. These convictions are counted in the 
analysis as occurring after random assignment. Total includes convictions for felony, misdemeanor, and 
other crime classes. 

b The classification of charges is based on definitions from Langan and Levin (2002). 

“Incarceration and employment status in Quarter 4 after random assignment. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table D.5 
One- Year Impacts on Recidivism 
Milwaukee 



Outcome 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 


Arrested (%) 


33.7 


30.7 


3.1 


0.455 


Convicted of a crime 3 (%) 


10.2 


11.9 


-1.7 


0.554 


Convicted of a felony 


7.5 


5.1 


2.4 


0.276 


Convicted of a misdemeanor 


1.9 


5.6 


-3.6 ** 


0.036 


Conviction categories' 3 (%) 


Convicted of a violent crime 


1.1 


1.3 


-0.2 


0.867 


Convicted of a property crime 


2.8 


3.5 


-0.7 


0.647 


Convicted of a drug crime 


4.3 


3.2 


1.2 


0.499 


Convicted of a public order crime 


2.7 


4.4 


-1.7 


0.329 


Admitted to prison (%) 


50.9 


52.1 


-1.3 


0.780 


Admitted to prison for a new crime 


3.2 


3.1 


0.1 


0.975 


Admitted to prison for a parole/probation violation 


22.6 


21.2 


1.3 


0.718 


Admitted to prison for other reason 


31.9 


34.0 


-2.1 


0.623 


Total days incarcerated in prison 


49.6 


57.0 


-7.3 


0.344 


Arrested, convicted, or admitted to prison (%) 


59.6 


62.2 


-2.6 


0.559 


Status in the last quarter of Year T (%) 


Incarcerated and employed 


8.6 


6.4 


2.2 


0.360 


Incarcerated and not employed 


25.1 


28.7 


-3.6 


0.373 


Not incarcerated and employed 


33.4 


28.2 


5.1 


0.215 


Not incarcerated and not employed 


32.9 


36.7 


-3.8 


0.378 


Sample size (total = 507) 


256 


251 







SOURCES: Calculations based on data from Milwaukee unemployment insurance records. State of 
Wisconsin Department of Justice, and the Department of Corrections in Wisconsin. 



NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 
percent. The significance level indicates the probability that one would incorrectly conclude that a difference 
exists between research groups for the corresponding variable. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

Subcategories may sum to more than the total due to multiple arrests, convictions, or incarcerations per 
person during the follow-up period. 

“Each conviction date is counted only as a single event. If there are multiple convictions on the same 
date, only the most serious conviction is recorded in the analysis. Some convictions may have been 
associated with an arrest that occurred prior to random assignment. These convictions are counted in the 
analysis as occurring after random assignment. Total includes convictions for felony, misdemeanor, and 
other crime classes. 

b The classification of charges is based on definitions from Langan and Levin (2002). 

c Incarceration and employment status in Quarter 4 after random assignment. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table D.6 



Quarterly Impacts on Combined Measures of Employment and Arrest: Full Sample 



Outcome (%) 


Transitional 
Jobs Group 


Job Search 
Group 


Difference 

(Impact) 


P- Value 


Employed and arrested 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


3.5 


1.3 


2 2 *** 


0.003 


Quarter 2 


9.4 


3.4 


6 l *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


6.3 


2.5 


2 7 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 


2.7 


2.0 


0.7 


0.341 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


36.5 


18.8 


17 7 *** 


0.000 


Employed and not arrested 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


68.7 


30.5 


38.3 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


65.6 


38.6 


97 q *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


41.7 


31.7 


10.0 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 


32.9 


29.2 


3.7 * 


0.087 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


56.5 


40.8 


15 7 *** 


0.000 


Not employed and arrested 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


0.7 


4.0 


-3 3 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


4.9 


7.9 


-3 0 *** 


0.009 


Quarter 3 


7.1 


8.3 


-it 


0.371 


Quarter 4 


9.8 


10.4 


-0.7 


0.642 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


2.6 


16.5 


-14.0 *** 


0.000 


Not employed and not arrested 


Quarter 1 (quarter of random assignment) 


27.1 


64.2 


-37 2 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 2 


20.1 


50.1 


-30.0 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 3 


44.9 


57.5 


- 12.6 *** 


0.000 


Quarter 4 


54.6 


58.4 


-3.7 


0.113 


Year 1 (Q1 - Q4) 


4.4 


23.9 


-19 5 *** 


0.000 


Sample size (total = 1,765) 


887 


878 







SOURCES: Calculations based on data from Michigan State Police, Minnesota Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, 
State of Wisconsin Department of Justice, Illinois Crime Information Bureau, and the Department of Corrections 
in each state. 



NOTES: Statistical significance levels are indicated as follows: *** = 1 percent; ** = 5 percent; * = 10 percent. 
The significance level indicates the probability that one would incorrectly conclude that a difference exists 
between research groups for the corresponding variable. 

Results in this table are regression-adjusted for pre-random assignment characteristics. 

Measures in this table are based on fiscal quarters and therefore may not sum exactly to the percent for Year 1 
outcomes shown in Table 6.1 (which is based on monthly data). 
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Appendix E 

Supplementary Exhibits for Chapter 7 




The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table E.l 

Estimated Net Costs for the Transitional Jobs Group Using Alternative Costs for 
Each Local Job Search Program, by Site (2008 Dollars) 



Cost Component 3 


Gross Cost per 
Transitional Jobs 
Group Member 


Gross Cost per 
Job Search 
Group Member 


Net Cost per 
Transitional Jobs 
Group Member 


Chicago 








Transitional job expenses 


$3,230 


$0 


$3,230 


Other expenses (job readiness, case management, etc.) 


$1,526 


$1,185 


$341 


Total operating costs 


$4,756 


$1,185 


$3,571 


Detroit 








Transitional job expenses 


$1,801 


$0 


$1,801 


Other expenses (job readiness, case management, etc.) 


$2,239 


NA 


NA 


Total operating costs 


$4,041 


NA 


NA 


Milwaukee 








Transitional job expenses 


$1,906 


$0 


$1,906 


Other expenses (job readiness, case management, etc.) 


$1,645 


$194 b 


$1,451 


Total operating costs 


$3,551 


$194 


$3,357 


St. Paul 








Transitional job expenses 


$2,177 


$0 


$2,177 


Other expenses (job readiness, case management, etc.) 


$2,712 


$969 


$1,743 


Total operating costs 


$4,889 


$969 


$3,920 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using financial expenditure reports for 2008 and in-depth interviews with 
program staff, combined with data on participation rates from each program's management information system. 

NOTES: NA indicates that data were not available. 

“Costs include only services provided by the transitional jobs (TJ) and job search (JS) programs in TJRD. 
b The estimated cost for the Milwaukee JS program is unusually low. The cost was based on information 
provided by that program about the amount spent on and the number of participants served. The number of 
participants reported was 2,251, which is extraordinarily high. In addition, the program has unusually low 
rental costs for office space. 
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Appendix F 

Characteristics of the Qualitative Study Sample 




The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table F.l 



Characteristics of Sample Members from the Qualitative Study, by Site 



Characteristic (number) 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Milwaukee 


St. Paul 


Total 


Age 


19-24 


0 


2 


1 


0 


3 


25-30 


1 


1 


1 


3 


6 


31-39 


3 


5 


3 


3 


14 


40-49 


1 


1 


2 


1 


5 


50 or older 


1 


2 


1 


1 


5 


Race/ethnicity (%) 


White/non-Hispanic 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Black/non-Hispanic 


4 


11 


6 


6 


27 


Hispanic 


2 


0 


1 


0 


3 


Education 


8 th grade 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Some high school 


4 


3 


2 


1 


10 


High school diploma/GED certificate 


2 


5 


6 


4 


17 


Some post secondary 


0 


3 


0 


1 


4 


Bachelor's degree 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Work history 


None (since age 16) 


1 


3 


3 


1 


8 


Laborer, janitor, or custodian 


1 


3 


2 


4 


10 


Fast food 


3 


2 


1 


2 


8 


Retail clerk/cashier 


0 


2 


1 


0 


3 


Automobile inspector 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Construction/skilled repair 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Barber 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Employed 3 


Round 2 interview 


4 


2 


3 


4 


13 


Round 3 interview 


3 


0 


2 


1 


6 


Incarceration history 


One term (1-9 years) 


1 


2 


3 


3 


9 


One term (10 years or more) 


1 


4 


1 


2 


8 


Mutiple terms (1-9 years) 


2 


0 


1 


3 


6 


Mutiple terms (10 years or more) 


2 


5 


3 


0 


10 


Sample size 










33 



SOURCES: Based on information collected from the qualitative study. 



NOTES: “Employment status is given as reported at the time of the Round 2 (2009) and Round 3 (2010) 
interviews. Categories do not sum up to the total sample size because some sample members were 
incarcerated or deceased, or their employment status was unknown. 
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Appendix G 

Results of Subgroup Analyses 
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Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 14.2 9.2 5.0 0.108 22.2 12.5 9.8 *** o.OOO 




Age at Baseline Difference 

Age 26 or Younger Age 27 or Older Between 

Transitional Job Search Difference Transitional Job Search Difference Subgroup 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table G.2 

One-Year Impacts on Recidivism, by Age: Full Sample 
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Sample size (total = 1,808) 223 249 686 650 






Appendix Table G.2 (continued) 
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Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 20.9 12.0 8.9 *** 0.000 17.8 10.1 7.6 ** 0.041 




Cohort Difference 

Early Late Between 

Transitional Job Search Difference Transitional Job Search Difference Subgroup 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table G.4 

One-Year Impacts on Recidivism, by Cohort: Full Sample 
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Sample size (total = 1,808) 708 699 201 200 




Appendix Table G.4 (continued) 
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Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 19jj 8.7 11.1 *** 0.000 204 14/7 5.5 ** 0.032 




Employment History Difference 

Never Worked for Same Employer for 6 Months Worked for Same Employer for 6 Months Between 

Transitional Job Search Difference Transitional Job Search Difference Subgroup 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table G.6 

One-Year Impacts on Recidivism, by Employment History: Full Sample 
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Not incarcerated and employed 27.2 22.7 4.5 0.141 33.6 30.8 2.8 0.375 

Not incarcerated and not employed 46.8 49.6 -2.8 0.410 43.3 45.2 -1.9 0.557 






SOURCES: Calculations based on data from unemployment insurance records in each site, Michigan State Police, Minnesota Bureau of Criminal 
Apprehension, State of Wisconsin Department of Justice, Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority, and the Department of Corrections in each 
state. 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table G.7 

One-Year Impacts on Employment and Earnings, by Criminal History: Full Sample 
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Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 22.1 12.7 9.5 *** 0.000 18.2 10.3 7.8 *** 0.001 




Criminal History Difference 

3 or Fewer Past Convictions More than 3 Past Convictions Between 

Transitional Job Search Difference Transitional Job Search Difference Subgroup 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table G.8 

One- Year Impacts on Recidivism, by Criminal History: Full Sample 
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Not incarcerated and employed 34.5 30.8 3.7 0.232 27.4 22.5 4.9 * 0.099 

Not incarcerated and not employed 44.0 42.8 1.2 0.692 46.7 52.1 -5.4 0.103 




SOURCES: Calculations based on data from unemployment insurance records in each site, Michigan State Police, Minnesota Bureau of Criminal 
Apprehension, State of Wisconsin Department of Justice, Illinois Criminal Justice Information Authority, and the Department of Corrections in each state. 
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(continued) 




Exposure to Retention Bonuses Difference 

Not Exposed to Retention Bonuses Exposed to Retention Bonuses Between 

Transitional Job Search Difference Transitional Job Search Difference Subgroup 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
Appendix Table G.10 

One-Year Impacts on Recidivism, by Exposure to Retention Bonuses: Full Sample 
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Not incarcerated and not employed 53.1 53.8 -0.6 0.826 32.0 38.0 -6.0 0.102 




Appendix Table G.10 (continued) 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
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Employed in all 4 quarters (%) 22.7 14.1 8.6 *** 0.000 15.9 5.7 10.1 *** 0.001 




High School Diploma or GED Certificate Difference 

Received Did Not Receive Between 

Transitional Job Search Difference Transitional Job Search Difference Subgroup 
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The Transitional Jobs Reentry Demonstration 
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Sample size (total = 1,808) 649 619 212 213 




Appendix Table G.12 (continued) 
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Over the years, MDRC has brought its unique approach to an ever-growing range of policy 
areas and target populations. Once known primarily for evaluations of state welfare-to-work 
programs, today MDRC is also studying public school reforms, employment programs for ex- 
offenders and people with disabilities, and programs to help low-income students succeed in 
college. MDRC’s projects are organized into five areas: 

• Promoting Family Well-Being and Child Development 

• Improving Public Education 

• Promoting Successful Transitions to Adulthood 

• Supporting Low-Wage Workers and Communities 

• Overcoming Barriers to Employment 

Working in almost every state, all of the nation’s largest cities, and Canada and the United 
Kingdom, MDRC conducts its projects in partnership with national, state, and local govern- 
ments, public school systems, community organizations, and numerous private philanthropies. 




